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ae New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mas. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence,: Dresden, 
Germany. 


“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.’ 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
schools ; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 





T. FLECK, 
Haariem Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New Yor 
100 West 125th Street, 


HENRY 
Conductor 


Address : New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 


Instruction. Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
Music Classes. 
Studio: 147 West 7ist Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
arnegie Hall, Room 887. 


Cc 
Mail address : 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 

Studio: 21 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 


NATHAN GANS 


Pianist. 
Pupils in Piano, Theory and Mh oy Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York. 


MARIE MIL DRED MARS 
Pianist. 


Will take a limited number of pupils, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mr. WHIT NEY COOMBS, 


a of the Holy Communion). Organ les 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church musicand the training of boys’ 
voices. 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. 


Concert, 


TOM KARL, 
Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Residence-Studio: 315 West 77th Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocai Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music. 

Studios: 1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner Hall, 588-40 Fulton St., 

near Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wednesdays end Saturdays. 


N CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, New York 


Mug. OGDEN 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Mast 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, C Saas or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c 
Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bldg.) 
New York. 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH | 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


Diploma. Scholarships. 


Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Address The Albany, Broadway and 52d Street, 





THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio : 1672 Broadway, New ' York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VINS SEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos.1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 
Harmony. 

12 West 11th street, Meow York. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Lecture Recitals. 

St. Agnes’ School, Alany, N. ¥. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTE N an 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 


Instructors in Singing. 


New Studios: Carnegic Hall, New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 68 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


vn TY 

EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Piano (Virgil Clavier Method), Harmony and 

Theory 
Organist Evan. Luth. Church of Holy 
709 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


Trinity. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 
DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 


Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist-—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. d: 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


MMA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production. 


Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 


Miss LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 


VIOLONCELLIST. Graduate Royal College of 


Music, London, Eng. Recitals, Concerts and 
| Musicales. Tuition and Ensemble 
| Address: 151 West 70th street, New York City 


| CARROLL BADHAM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
12 West 60th street, New York ( 


| Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


ity 





Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of the American prime donne: Emma 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Enwle, Nella Bergen 


Minnie Dilthey 
ving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The —- 


Charlotte Walker, 


181 City 


West 33d Street, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address : 


Mme. MARG HE veal A TEAL DI, 
Highest Culture of the Voice 
Room 207 Knickerboc! ker Building, 
Broadway and ssc Street, New York 
96 Fifth avenue 


FISCHER 
the Ar 


Stu 


dio 


FRANCIS 


Voice Culture and 
(and invariable addre 
New York season, Oct 1 
Kansas City season, May 20, 1 
Denver, Col.,season, July 25, 1899, to October If 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


POWERS, 








HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
ime. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York. 
Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 
For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMING, | 
Baritone. 

Concert and Oratorio | 

345 West 28th Street, New York. | 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 








M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Cc ht irch—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 


| 
For me erly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con | 
atory in Be rin | 
779 1 exington Avenue, near 6Ist St., New York | 
MAX BENDHEIM, 
cal Inst ction 


503 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 





| MARIE 


Studio 





NEW YORK. 


SEYMOUR BISSEL eg 
Vocal Instruction 
Pupils prepared for Church, 
Oratorio 

133 East 16th Street, 


Concert and 


New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 

muerte and 38th Street, 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
FP. & H. CarRrR! Directors. 


Voice Culture and Singing, 


121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 


Instructor of the V iolin. 









Pupil of and hi igh! ly » late 
Jacques I ie 
Formerly with Thee 
String Orchestrs M 

Studio ork 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
her accepted. 


Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 50th Street, New York City. 


Uptown college 

beginning to fininh ¥ derate ‘Raa . “Vo cal and 
Instrumental Preparation, Opera and ( 

Under the supervision of the eminent v 


EDW. MOLLENHAUER. 
1660 Lexington Ave. (nea: 105 ), NEW YORK. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
3293 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO | 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRA 


Gay Opera, Comcert and Oratorio, Piano 


Instruction. 


ALICE 


VOCAL 


GARRIGU 









E MOTT. 


INSTRUCTION. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 


New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 


RIC HARD T. 


163 West 12I1st 


PE 


New York. 


Street, 


ECY. 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Co 


ner5th Avenue anc 29th St 
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Tenor. 
Brooklyn: 
New York 


fr. LEO. 


llegiate Church, cor- 


1402 Br now New York. 


McILROY, 
Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
588 Madison Street. 

Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 


Organist and Choir 
rinity Parish, New York 
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ALICE JANE 
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on Place, mira, 


THEO 
Instr 
151 East 62d Street, New York. 


St. Paul's Chapel, 
Author of “The Art 
mail 29 Vesey Street. 


NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Teacher. 
420 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


ROBERTS, 
Talks. 

, of Berlin, and 
Instruction. 

N. ¥. 


J. TOEDT, 


uction 


A 
LBERT GERARD-THIERS. 
Voice production, and song voices tried Mon- 
days and Wednesdays, 2 to 4 P.M Lessons 
resumed 
Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


ELDON HOLE, 


Tenor, 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondaysand 


1ursdays, 51 EB. 117th St 


DELE 


LEWING, 


Madison Ave., N.Y. 


Concert Pianiste and Teacher 
(Leschetizky Method), 


Steinway Hall, or 


RNOLD KU 
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-APPIANT, 
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th Street, 
New York 


AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal Instruction 
For Terms, &c., addres 
} Avenue, New York. 
Mag. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing 
Author of “ Hints About My Singing Method.”’ 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
P. A. SCHNECKER 
Speci V I and (¢ arene 
1 Harr y 
= Street, New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE 
Voca. INSTRUCTION 
Representative ‘leacher 
of the methods of the famous master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 


136 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURINE._ 











METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor 


Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY BUcK, FE. PRESSON MILLER, 
ALBERT ROssS PARSONS, W. F. SHERMAN, 
HAKRY ROWE SHELLEY, CAIA AARUP, 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, LouIs SCHMIDT. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal! Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 


Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use 4zs voice as well as ¢/Aose of his 
pupils "—Georg Henschel. 


ERNST BAU ER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 
, zo 
KATE STELLA BURR, 

Concert and Répertoire Accompanist. 
Song, Coach. Oratorio. Organist Director Grace 
M E. Church, West 1th Street Instruction— 
Piano- Organ. Studio: 1383 West 83d St , New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com poser- Pianist. 
Pupils ener in Composition, Harmony, Pianc 
nd Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-81 ‘Carnegie Hall, New Vork. 


Mars. HARCOURT BULL 
Pianist. 


Pianoforte Instruction 
113 West Sth Street, New York. 




















J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction, 








Will resume teaching October 8 at 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FRANK SEALY, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Com@uctor Newark, N.J.. Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, “Theery. 

Roem 10.9 East 17 7th St _ New York 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 387 First Street, 
Brookivn. N. Y. 


Mr. anp Mrs CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Piano School, 2166 7th avenue, New York 

Piano: Harmony and Theory 
Circulars on application 


PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 
Conductor and Composer, 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsako 
Studio: oe Seventeenth Street 
Branch: 246 Fast Broadway, New York 


MAY BROWN, 








VIOLINIST 
E. A. Pratt, Manager, 1133 Broadway, St. Jam 
Building , 


Personal address: 121 West 7ist St., New York 





| PAUL HAMBURGER, 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 


New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James 
Church, Madison Ave and 7ist St.. New York. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 Went 35th Street. New York. 


THE BELLINGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


For Piano, Voice Culture and Theory. Theory 
also taught by mail. Director, Franz Bellinger. 
Choral and Orchestral Conductor. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 











Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTIIORS OF THE 
PuHono-Rytumic Meruop For Frncu Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St., New York. 
Mrs. CLARA A. oa 


Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 


Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, ! New York. 


RICHARD ARN IOL D, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 | East 61s Gist Street, New York. 


Ll U IGI von KUNITS, 
Violinist, 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 


Pittsbu itteburg. Pa. 


CHARL ES JEKOME COL LEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 

















Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the /taltan school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 28 West 112th st., city 


Miss LILLIE MACHIN 
Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St.. New York. 








FREDERIC REDDALL 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 


No. %5 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





RALPH DAYTON HAUSRATH, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


Permanent address: Chickering Hall 
Studio: 65 West 115th Street, New York 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 
Contralto. 


Concert, Recitals.— Vocal Instruction 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


LAU R A W ALLEN 


London—Emanuel ‘Gare a. 
Paris—Pauline Viard:« t, Jacques Bouhy 
Oratories, Concerts. Musicals 
A limited number of pupils will be received 
Studio: 17 West 26th Street, New York 


Oratorio, 








VIRGIL 
PIANO 
SCHOOL, 


29 WEST 
15t ST., 
NEW YORK. () 





THE () Prospective Piano Students are cordially invited iy v 

to investigate the merits of the Virgil Piano School. 
The Virgil method is no more an experiment, but | A. 4 
is an acknowledged and confirmed factor in the 
acquiring of pianistic skill. SS LSS SS SSS 
Only the very best exponents of the method em- 
ployed. FALL TERM commenced September 26,’98. 


Catalogues Sent Free Upon Application. 


VIRGIL, 


DIRECTOR. 


30g 


>— 














THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, **%isted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instrumecats. 

VOCAL. Theory, 

Chamber Music, 


Harmon Counterpoint, Composition, 


nsemble Playing, &c. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 





TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Canada.) 


EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with Irinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada, 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


Attendance 922 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


School of Elocution, Able Facalty. 





CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





rr EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 





GEO. J. MAGER, 


Professional Accompanist — Coaching, Voice | 


Training, Chora! Director. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 











BEYER-HANE, 
Cellist. 


For terms, dates, etc., address Henry Wolfsohn's 


| Musical Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 
York. 
' 


| 








VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the Thé&tre des Italiens 


Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 59th Street, New York 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Violinist, Conductor, Composer. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING 
Soprano. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


‘WAL TER JEROME BAUSMAN 


Vocal Instruction and Choral C tei 











26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER, Director 
Thorough instruction gi en in Piano, Violin and 








other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
position. a in class free to pupils. 


Dr. R. H. PETERS, 
Tuition by Correspondence in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, &c. 
For particulars and terms address 
Dr. R. H. PETERS, Spartanburg. S.C 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUF F, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing 
Preparation for Oraterio and Church 
Studios: 136 Fitth Avenue, New York City 

“The Commonwealth,” East Orange. N. ] 
Mondays and Th irsdays 


PAUL WIALL ARD, TENOR. 

Officer 4’A adémie of France; member of the 
Pacuity of Artsof Laval University Concertsand 
musicales. Voice culture Lyric declamation 
dramatic action, facial expression. French and 
English repertoires. Letters of recommendation 
and indorsement from the National Conservatory 
of Paris. A Thomas, tsounod, Massenet, Rever, 
Pauré, Tschaikowsky, Jean de Reszké, “lancon 
and Paderewski, &c he Parker.” 123 West 39th 
st.;a'so Tuesdays and Fridays, 398 Carnegie Haul! 





Paris. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN UE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L'ATTENTION LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR vous MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS SREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DépeBaT, French Musi- 
cian Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HEnR: Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 
Languages— Music 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. vt cabana Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Faicke 
: aks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. Hoaore, 
CPC GES watnevneneaed heaps cou 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 














Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian 


Mm. JULES ALGIER, 


Experienced Chef d'Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris 


P. MARCEL, 


Professeur de Chant 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accom pagner ieurs ceuvres 


FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stoppi ing — ut a Home Bells, Elevator 
Bathrooms, 





MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publique 
De l'Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannhduser and |’ Africaine 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAUD), 48 rue Fortuny. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise a 
13 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1 Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste 
ba rue des Marty rs, Paris. 


M. GEORGES H ESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison- Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice Voice, lyric declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene 

Class and single lessons 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

80 rue St. Petersbourg. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHAN’ 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. 
Voice. Articulation and 
Large and Noble Style. 





Conservation of the 
Phrasing. 





FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 
Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 


Stephanie of Austria. 
Von per HeYpsTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 


MISS MARIE GESEL‘ 


SCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Addreas, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 





ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendort-Pietz No. 6 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 
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2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





STERLING Hanes 














High Standard of Construction. 


<2—_DERBY, CONN. 











NEW YORK—Continued. 


BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address: 30 East 23d Street, New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 


Will accept pupils for voice culture. 


poices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture, 
22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 

Voice—Piano—Theory. 
813 South 10th Street, Philade!phia, Pa. 


FLORENCE 





Good 

















EDWARD BROMBERG, 
Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 1388 West 91st Street, New York. 


ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Instruction. 36 West 116th Street, New York. 
With the New York College of Music. 


JOS. POKLOP RENALD, 
TENOR. 
Opera and Concert. Open for engagements. 
191 Lexington avenue, New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Cond uctor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New York. 
TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 


Brooklyn Studios: 390 Sackett Street. 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
827 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York. 
SERENO R. FORD, 


Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 




















Boston. 
KATHERINE RICKER, 


Contralto. 


Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston. 


Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 


18 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 











CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street. Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Con: ert and Oratorio. 
Vocal! instruction. 
402 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


Mug. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 














HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
rench School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Steinert, Hall, 
Boston. 











Pupil of 
Delle Sedie, Paris. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 








CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Prospectus mailed free on a: plication. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, ; 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 











PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 
The work of the school was estab 
lished by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL. Address 


Viegu Clavier School, of Poston, 
S. WILDER, Director, 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Mr. anp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER. 


162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, - 


Vocal School of Music 
The Oxford, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 
149a Tremont Street, Boston 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 

















H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont Street, Boston. 
KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Cop'ey Square, Boston, Mass 











Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 


Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 
CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 
Soprano—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston. 


Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 


Vocal Teacher, 
811 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
2 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 














| w. A. HOWLAND, 


Basso Cantante, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
2 King Street, Worcester, Mass 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 

Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield, Mass. 











NEW YORK—Continued. 
F. DE RIALP, ™ 


Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


x > . 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Representative of the Galinparischeve system of 
Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical Stenog- 
raphy. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York— 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
48 Lefferts Place. Brookly, N. Y 








EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York 
HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 98d St., or Steinway Hall. 
New York City. 








Grand Conservatory of Music, 
250 West 23d Sircet, Sew York. 


Empowered by specal act of the Legislature 
to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Music The full course leads to the 
degree of Kechelor of Music Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Opera, Oratorio. &c . taught 
by 45 professers Dr. E Eberhard, Pres't. 





London, 











Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, PADEREWSKI 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
Pa Elgin Avenue Snaden, Ww 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W 


Charles W. Sinkins’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 Berners St., London, W. 


Telegrams—-<+Sinkins London.”’ 








T . 7 . 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 

Established by the Corporation of Loadon, 1880. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompan ing, Sight Singing. 
Sight Readin Gustrameleelh. Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships. 
rizes, &c., given. 

‘ees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 64. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment. London. E C. 


‘CONCERT DIRECTION 
(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 


Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle 


Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues 
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BERLIN OFFICER, THE MUSICAL COURIER /| 
BERLIN, November xt, 1808. | 
ERRUCIO B. BUSONTI finished last Saturday his 


self-imposed gigantic task of performing in a cycle 


of four concerts with orchestra fourteen of the principal 


piano concertos 
Even if this artistic undertaking does not quite match 
feat of the late Anton Rubinstein’s cycle of seven 


istoric piano recitals, the educational value of which like 








wise was a still higher one, it must be conceded that Bu 








oni's four concerts were far beyond the average in 

terest, and that they ¢ ted the most neere and un 
feigned admiration a ng the large and enthusiastic aud 
ences which went to the Singakademie in increasing nun 
bers from concert to concert, and also with most of the 


Jerlin music critics—even those who found some thing 
in Busoni’s programs and in his playing not worthy 


unalloyed praise 


rht | 


You may pt ssibly have noticed that to a slight degree 
this was my own case, as in a former budget I took ex 
ception to the placing of a Busonified Liszt version of the 


veteran Weber Concertstitick, and also of the Liszt arrange 
ment for piano al d orchestra of Schubert's Wanderer 


Fantaisie upon one of the programs of an historic cycle 
destined to show the evolution of the piano concerto, and 
I also found fault with the lack of poetry and tenderness 
in the conception of some of the works performed by 
Busoni. I had, and have, however, nothing but admira 


tion and praise for the wonderful versatility, the brilliant 





virtuosity, the faultless memory the 
mense intellectuality of Ferruccio all the 


vantage in the re 


= 
; 


rarest qualities shone 


production of the three concertos which formed his fourt 
and last program 

These were Rubinstein’s but seldom played E flat (fifth) 
the Brahms D minor (first), and Liszt’s A major (second 


concertos. The very choice of these three works, which a 


require more virtuosity, more brilliancy, more brain thar 
heart, shows that Busoni, perhaps by suppeditation, per 
haps merely by intuition, knows what is best adapted for 
his own purposes. Certainly nothing could have been per 
formed more spiritedly, more dashingly and more daz 
zingly than the final movement of the Rubinstein concerto 
of which on account of another musical event I had to 
miss the two preceding movements. On the other hand 
nothing more intellectual, more forceful and more virile 


could be heard than the Brahms D minor Concerto, which 





only in such brainy and lucid interpretation discloses to t 


attentive listener its many reluctant beauties and deep 
meaning. In a more graceful and refined style, and wit! 
the greatest variety as well as charm of touch he per 
formed the Liszt A major Concerto, and it is just this 
versatility of interpretative faculties which gives to each 
composer his due and leaves a mark of individuality upon 
each reproduction which forms the chief interest of Bu 
t this 





soni’s playing. Even the Philharmonic Orchestra { 
and I have never known this body of artists to accompany 
better, more attentively and evidently with a liking for the 
soloist than they did at these concerts. I also noticed that 
they joined heartily in the very enthusiastic applause of 
the audience, which at the close of the concert culminated 
in the desire for a double encore—Liszt’s “Campanella” 
and the second “Mephisto” Waltz 

The thanks Busoni bestowed upon Herr Hofkapell 
meister Rebicek were surely well deserved, for he led 
the orchestra in fourteen diverse accompaniments with 
great care, precision and the evident desire to comply with 


the slightest desires and interpretative intentions of the 
soloist 

How much Busoni himself appreciated the eminent 
services the orchestra rendered him in these four concerts 
is best shown in a letter of thanks which he addressed to 
the president of the Philharmonic Orchestra, and which 
speaks in the most flattering terms of this organization of 
musical artists 

* 7 * 

Preceding Busoni’s concert on last Sautrday evening 

the song recital of Mrs. Luisa Sobrino took place at the 


DEudac 
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Bechstein Saal. Our handosme blond countrywoman, the 


wife of the excellent pianist Carlos Sobrino, had a large 
and appreciative clientéle of listeners, and she richly de 
served the compliments which were showered upon her 
on all sides 

Mrs. Sobrino has a clear, crystalline, genuine soprano 
voice of agreeable quality and rich soonrity, which only 
when used forte in the upper register assumes a certain 
sharpness or rather acidity of timbre. But this is luckily 
not Irequentiy the case, and on the whole her singing 
nakes a very pleasing impression. Her delicacy is musi 

ly intelligent, the pronunciation clear, and above al 


ther qualities I appreciate the absolute flawlessness and 


purity of her intonation. A litthe more warmth and a littl 


more attention to rhythmic precision would make of Mrs 
Sobrino an ideal concert soprano 
Her program was well selected, but it contained, outside 


he triumvirate of Lieder composer 


{ standard songs by t 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms—and a Handel aria 

from “Esther,” nothing of much importance or novelty 

Miss Marie Bruno accompanied with discretion and 


musical taste 


The oratorio avalanche which had swept over Berlin 
x the week previous to the last came to a final demon- 
stration of its power and persistency at the first of this 
eason’s concerts of the Stern Singing Society, which took 


night of this week 





place at the Philharmonie on Mond: 
Ihe oratorio was Handel’s “Deborah,” which, although 
it was given at Mayence by the Handel Society two years 
ago, and I heard it at Cologne under Wuellner’s direc 
tion at the last Netherrhenish Music Festival, was a 
novelty to Berlin—at least in its present garb of Friedri 
Chrysander’s new “Bearbcitung.’ 


Known it is one oO! the 


Although almost entirely ur 


yr, and it describes in a 





powerful works of its great creat 
so far unparalleled manner the clashing of two different 
nations in their different modes of appealing to their God 
Of the Baal’s chorus in “Deborah” Chrysander speaks as 
fa “pear, poetically beautiful and rich in contents, such 
as only a Greek chorus can be—full of that joy of exist 
ence which filled the luxurious life of the adorators ot 
Baal.’ In strongest contrast thereto are the poweriul 
but violently accentuated answers which the Israelites hurl 





a eir enemies. The hostility between two creeds, two 





different views of religious life could not be demonstrated 
in music more graphically, but there are in this oratorio 
also other choral and solo numbers, which are of great 
power, although on the whole the worth of “Deborah,” 
one of Handel's earlier works, is not so overwhelming and 
monumental as that of, for instance, “The Messiah” or 
Samson.’ 

The performance of “Deborah” by the Stern Singing 
Society, under Prof. Friedrich Gernsheim’s direction, was 
i very worthy one and deserving of praise The choruses 
were sung with great sonority and unwavering vigor and 
precision \ little more attention to dynamic variety, or 
enerally more refinement of shading also in expression, 


would have benefited the reading. We have become fas 


¢ 
{ 


lious and perhaps a bit spoiled in this direction through 
Siegfried Ochs and his Philharmonic Chorus; but, then 
as it was I must confess that it proved one of the best 
performances offered by the Stern Chorus within the last 
half a dozen years. 

As regards the work of the soloists, I can be absolutely 
eulogistic only in the case of the ladies, Miss Meta Geyer 
soprano, and Mrs. Geller-Woiter, alto, the latter of whom 


I prefer, however, upon the operatic stage 

Much too theatrical was the conception and the entire 
mode of delivery of Dr. Felix Kraus, the Vienna bass, who 
seems to have a wrong idea of oratorio interpretation, and 
our Berlin court opera tenor, Ernest Kraus, although he 
has a good, robust voice, lacks the technic to satisfactorily 
execute the florid passages in Handel’s solos. Whether in 
this regard, as well as in the changes in the orchestration 
Mr. Chrysander, who filled out the solo numbers (Handel 
indicated only the outlines and left the embellishments to 


the taste of the soloists) according to his own notions, did 
not in many places overdo the thing I leave for the judges 
of Handel’s style to decide 

> > * 


lo the third and final piano recital of Miss Marie Pan 
thes, from Paris, I went, less because I wanted to hear her 
play, charming performer though she be, but because her 
program, consisting exclusively of works of modern com 
posers, excited my through twenty-five years of service 
a bit dulled curiosity, and beyond my routine interest in 


these matters. Here it is 








Sonata in B flat Schytte 
Mondscheinwanderung Schytte 
Stiicke, op. 24, No. 3 Sinding 
Scherzo, op. 33, 0. 6 Sinding 
Melodie, op. 32, No. 2 Sinding 
Frihlingsrauschen, op. 32, No. 3 Sinding 
Prelude, Choral et Fugue Franck 
Menuet de |’Arlésienne ... Bizet 
Lied sans Paroles .. Bizet 





Léo Delibes 
Bourrée I Chabrier 
Prelude in r Rachmaninoff 
Prelude Felix Blumenfeld 
C'schaikowsky 

Balakireff 


Of the works which were new to me on this program I 


Passepied (; 





Humoreske 
Fantaisie Oriental 


und tl vhole group of Sinding pieces as well as the 
two compositions by my fricnd Ludwig Schytte well 
worth listening to, while César Franck’s stilted and pain 
ully labored prelude, choral and fugue, seemed to me 


hardly worth the time and trouble of studying and memor 


Zilik 
* * * 

On the e eve ne M Hilda Lindburg, soprano, as 
ted by F. Re he, tenor, gave a concert at the Hotel de 
Rot If I could have foreseen that both are barely more 
in amateurs and that their singing offered very little that 
deserving of notice, I should certainly not have for 
iken Bechstein Hall and exchanged the final section of 


Miss Panthés’ program for the one that was offered me at 
the other place and upon which I liked only Kleffel’s “Im 
Maien” and d’Albert’s clever “Fink zur Drossel.” The 
latter composer’s name was given on my program as Eu 
en Dittbert. Three ladies have so far changed their name 
to d’Albert, but I am sure that he don’t like to have his 


altered to Dittbert 


\ far difterent singer from the above described is Miss 





Lulu Heynsen, an alto with a rich and well trained voice 
of considerable compas Above all, this young lady, who 
gave recital at Bechstein Hall on Wednesday evening, 

wed remarkable musical qualities, and it was a pleasure 
to listen to her styleful delivery of some old songs from 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, among which was 
Tappert’s resurrection of that quaint old “Sommerlied 
Herzlich that mirch erfreuen.’ 

Bethoven’s \delaide is not exactly a lady's song 
but it was given with adequate expression and fine musi 
‘ feling by Miss Heynsen, who reached an artistic cli 
max in the delivery of that tremendous “Lied” of Schu 
bert’s, “Gruppe aus dem Tartaru 

Of the novelties upon the program I could not only 


hear a cycle of Gipsy songs, words and music by Bruno 
Granichstaedten. They gave evidence of a young and as 
ery inexperienced talent, but a talent withal. The pecu 
liarity of these Gipsy songs is that they have nothing of 
the Gipsy character about them, least of all in the music 
[hey are very difficult for the voice, and even more so 

r the piano Ir. Conrad n Bos, however, did his best 


with the accompaniments 


rhe third of the Joachim Quartet evenings took place 
n that same night, and when I reached the Singakademie 


I found that ancient and sacred building filled to the very 








last place I 1 ed the periormance ol the Haydn D 
major string quartet and of the great Beethoven F ma 
or Pp. 135 rtet nly the two final movements, th« 
divine inquiry to tate ‘Must it be?” and the decisive alle 
gro answer [t must be!” were vouchsafed me. Only th: 
Joachim Quartet can play the last of Beethoven's string 
quartets in su plasticity of performance and witl 
classicity styl I don’t want to hear thet esp illy 
the F major quartet, from any other organiza ng 
s this one exists 

Of touching beauty of interpretation was the repro 
luction of Schubert’s posthumous D minor tet, which 


rmed the close of the progran 





> > > 

A newcomer wl created er initial con 
cert here a few weeks igo ~ nger-Sethe a 
handsome and very stylish lo ist from 
Be Igium, and a favorite pupi \ heard 
er at her first concert ar ] therefore all the more 
eager to make her musica uaintance at the second one, 
which, with the assistanc: the Philharmonic Orchestra 
she gave at the Singakademi Thursday night 


To say that my expectations, high though they were, were 


fulfilled, is putting it mildly In many regards, especially 
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as faras the all-conauering, artistic temperament of this 
Italian female form of the word 
In fact, 


young virtuoso (or is the 
virtuosa?) is concerned, they were far surpassed. 
it is this superabundance of temperament which causes the 
her at 
is exact or just or correct, 


performer some troubie, as it leads moments to 


»verstep the bounds of what 
ind fetches her up beyond the limits of her instrument and 
intonation. The latter defect is very 


and can only be compared with 


ilso of 


purity ol 


rarely noticeable, however, 


Rubinstein’s false notes upon the piano, of which there 
were many, and they fell fast and furious at the very mo 
ments of his greatest artistic inspiration. Mrs. Saenger- 


Sethe is reall 
She 


a sort of female Rubinstein upon the fiddle. 


surpasses in her attractiveness and in her irresistible 


impulsiveness all the lady violinists, without exception, I 


have so far heard in Berlin. 


She carried me away with the beauty of tone and senti- 


ment she displayed in the slow movement, the andante 


religioso from the Vieuxtemps D minor concerto, a work 


which but for this one Satz does not count among my 
great favorites. In her second number, the F major ro- 
manza by Beethoven, she sang her way right into the 
hearts of all; but her greatest and most satisfactory 
ichievement was in the Bruch Scotch fantasia, that war 
horse of her master Ysaye. Her playing of this here 


tour de force, as the 


eine Musikalische Gross- 


rarely heard work was a veritable or, 
Germans so descriptively call it, * 
that.” such cer- 
such mental grasp of the work and at the 
all-conquering not 
at the hands of a female violinist dur- 
ing the years that I have been here. 

She 


Such wealth and sensuous beauty of tone, 
tainty of technic, 
time such have 


Same temperament 


been heard in Berlin 
took the audience by storm and the applause that 


the fantasia genuine 
After 


a rousing performance of a Bach sara- 


followed the performance of was as 


as it was loud and prolonged. many recalls she 


gave aS an encore 
bande 

There has been no violin-playing here to be compared 
this 


the Bee- 


Irma Saenger-Sethe is a great 


with it season, Burmester’s performance of 
thoven concerto excepted. 
artst. 
* + * 
So great was the charm she exercised upon me that I 
‘ame near missing the whole program of the first song re- 
cital of the 


however, is 


another artist, whom I also greatly admire, viz., 
This lady, 


and I have several times before praised her 


Parisian soprano, Marcello Pregi. 
no newcomer, 
for the refined, in attention to detail and musically intel- 
Hers is a 
but one which is exceedingly pleasing to 
the ear of the connoisseur. Big effects are denied her, for 
her mezzo-soprano voice is not a very large, nor a very 
but she skill in the 
voice and with rare taste and grace of ex- 
as well as of delivery. 

Madame 


lectual, almost matchless, art of song delivery. 
miniature art, 


vibrant one, sings with consummate 


handling of her 
pression 


Of Pregi’s program, which began with five 


Brahms’ songs and then brought some old arias by Lulli, 


Gluck, Grétry, Legrenzi and F. Cavalli, I heard only the 
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winding up portion, which consisted of some Siintiae airs 


from the Lower Bretagne,” interestingly harmonized by 


A. L. Bourgault-Ducoudray. 


* * * 


Last evening’s song recital of Dina Mahlendorff at the 
Bechstein Saal I can pass over with the single remark that 
the lady wore the most expensive concert dress I have 
seen this season. Otherwise her appearance offered noth- 
ing startling. She has a colorless, not unhealthy parlor 
voice and sings like an amateur, a rich amateur it would 
seem, to judge by the costliness of her costume. 


* * * 


Also the last of the fourteen concerts I attended during 
the last seven days brought nothing startling. It 
however, a considerably more pretentious and likewise 
affair than the one immediately pre- 
ceeding. I speak of a concert with orchestra which the 
Russian pianist Sergius von Barteneff, a no longer very 
young, but hitherto here entirely unknown artist gave at 
the Singakademie last night. He had not set a small task 
for himself, as the program was made up of the Beethoven 
E flat, the Schumann and the Liszt E flat piano concertos. 

Granted even that Mr. von Barteneff was prevented from 
doing himself full justice through an excessive nervous- 
which fact was apparent to everyone, I still do not 
believe that he is a sufficiently great artist to master the 
musical contents of the works he tried to perform. More- 
over his technic, although not a bad one, does not seem 
absolutely reliable, his playing is jerky and his touch any 
thing but pliable. The performance of the Beethoven 
concerto was not quite as uninteresting and dry as the one 
of the Schumann concerto. Nothing happened to him, but 
it was all so square cut and so unfinished. But the 
man certainly deserves credit for getting through safely, if 
not soundly, for he was nearly dying from stage fright. 

As I left after the Schumann concerto of course I did 
not Liszten to the last and Liszt number, which I am told, 
far better its two predecessors. I 
surely hope so and shall give the serious minded Russian 
another chance by attending his piano recital which is set 
down for Friday, December 9. 


was, 


more meritorious 


ness, 


poor 


however, went than 


~ * ” 


At the Royal Opera House during the next week a repeti 


tion of the Nibelungen cycle will be given with Mrs 
Saenger-Bettaq e as “guest.” With the exception of the 
Briinnhilde the cast will be the same as heretofore and 
entirely made up from the regular personnel. 
x * * 
Leonora Jackson, the young American vioinist, per 
formed the Brahms concerto at the Aix-la-Chapelle and 


Dussoldorf symphony concerts last week with highly grati 
fying artistic results. 
, * * * 


Dr. Frank L. Limbert, an American composer and con 


ductor, director for _the fiftieth anniversary celebration 

















of the founding of the Oratorio Society at Hanau, a very 
successful performance of Max Bruch’s “Song of the Bell.” 
~ *” ” 


Victor Maurel has arrived here and will soon be heard 
at the Royal Opera House in four “guesting’’ appearances, 
the first of which will be his famous impersonation of the 
title role in Verdi’s “Falstaff.” 
he will appear here is Don Giovanni, and I 
understand that Mr. Maurel will also deliver 
French upon “The History of Vocal Music.” 

latter undertaking will prove a success, 
Similar lectures the artist is said to have given at the salon 
of the Paris Figaro. On December 14 Maurel will sail for 
New York in company with the other 
Maurice Grau. 


The other part in which 
am given to 
a lecture in 
Whether the 


remains to be seen 


artists engaged by 


* * . 


At Cologne last Prof. Isidor Seiss celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Musikalische Gesellschaft, an 
tion in the founding of which in 1873 


strumental. 


Thursday 
his conductorship of the 
amateur orchestra organiza 
ed to be in 
Seiss at 


I happen 
Prof 
| 


Great ovations were tendered 


the commemoration concert, in the musical program of 
which the eminent pianist Edouard Risler and the Cologne 
Male Chorus Singing Society took a share. Seiss is also 


and has been for a long number of years first teacher of the 


yiano at the Cologne Conservatory and he was in his day 
I g ; j 


one of the finest pianists and best Mozart players I ever 
heard. 
* * * 

I learn that the Royal Opera House intendancy has ac 
cepted for performance (not so very soon however) Dr 
Wilhelm Kienzl’s older opera ‘“Heilmar the Fool.” Kienz! 
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is aware of the fact and does not deny the justness of the 
“Don Quixote,” despite the very loud out- 
which the 





very 


sell.”’ 


fiasco of his 


ward success and applause followed last act 
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Concert, December 7, 


Prot 


At Schultz-Curtius Club on 


a new 


the 


sonata for piano and violin by Villiers Stan 


ford is to be produced 







































































eard of that work at the premiére. A repetition of the opera he anew Op ra Comique in Paris is to opt ® next Mon 
ices, has not so far been given at the Royal Opera House and day week, when will be g = Cxcerpts om tm mess 
b the this fact is a significant one. Kienzl acknowledges with La Dame Blanche Fra Diavolo, Zampa, the tourth 
tnd good sense and candor that the tragic element in the make- act of “pe n he third act of “Mignos yan — act 
n to up of his hero was repressed too much at the expense of of “Mireille,” and " tableau fron Manon The Presi 
e in the cynically burlesque side. dent of the Republic wi I ttend in state, and the ‘ on 
the This is partially accounted for through the great com Guctos n-chief will be M. Messager, husband to _ ing 
nee pass of the subject of Cervantes’ legendary story, which, $n ng pox , dopts the nom de plume of! 
alon had to be compressed into three acts and of course as elope len pi - 
! for much as was possible had to be seen of the deeds of the By — . H \ y the use concert was 
. by “Knight of sorrowful countenance.” The regret of Kienzl given a Ww sacle e on Thur — by the 
‘ is also that he could not bring in Sancho Panza’s Xan- Queen's Hall O i, under the direction of Henry J 

tippe of a wife, who would have proved another grateful Wood I e concert took place after the Queen’s dinner 
ated subject for musical illustration, but it might then easily ee when the -* r d imperial « a. ceeded 
the have happened that Kienzl’s opera “Don Quixote” would to the Waterloo ¢ cr, Sie aha a ng ene 
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om * * * was as I Ows 
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™ { , 1 () rture Hanse ind Gretel Humperdinck 
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also Edward Taubert In both instances the honor is a hig! y FE by Sir lexander Mackenzie, who says he will 1 y Oo ovements trom Symphony Pathetique 

~ ° ‘ | a ¢ c a ] 

the deserved one, as both gentlemen are and have b en for compose a novelty for another festi val unless he paid fo ' is linia I'scha cowel y 
day many years esteemed teachers at the old renowned Stern ., like his Continental confréres Hams erdinck, who came { egiried = a _— 
ver Conservatory and are excellent pedagogues of harmony ta the Leeds Festival, received a fee for his work, as did : p neat cre Di ee bed Sfomeer 

ee epetnt ene composer others from abroad. Sir Alexander Slachaaal fails to st , : ;, 

l pon these subjects Prof. Bussler has publ shed several why English composers should give so much time to the R »bert Newn ' pat ed the orchestra to Windsor 
ac books of great merit and Prof. Taubert has proved his a position of a work that is merely looked upon by the where twenty e hired carriages wore waiting to convey 
Dr efficacy in the production of some very notable compo authorities as a source of profit to the exchequer th cians to the ¢ é After the cor esc e met 
onsl sitions, especially in the field of chamber musi 3oth The Norwich Festival, next O s consequently bers of the orchestr a n the 1G) e and 

professors are also highly esteemed music critics, praised en emai @ enon, Tht eine end that the ad- "SOO be Ss, and returned ¢ yin thet ng by 
for their knowledge as well as fairness and kindness. Pro vertising: received thre aarti ving a novelty pe at SP tr to the metropolis 

fessor Bussler writes for the National Zeitung and Pro one of these national institutions is a m¢ of br ga Decision AGAINST Ropert NEWMAN 
fessor Taubert for the Post. Last but by no means least, composer prominently forward, tl reby i g the ‘ene oe ; — “— ee 
7 both are the most amiable of colleagues and are gentle sale of his other works n W e is suppos to rect € tt by e London County Coun at their ession early 
’ men in every sense of the word a royalty. Indirectly he thus reaps a fina . No this afternoon when the licensing of the Queen’s Hall for 
_~ great epoch-marking work has been written Eng Sunday concerts was considered As I wrote last week, 
Willy Burmester, the eminent violinis eturned Ber lishman for some time. Certainly a chef d’ceuvs tl the cor ttee decided the hall should not be let for private 
n fr his s essful tournée through the east of Prus pe f a native composer would have a salutary effect upon gain or in the way le This de has been sus 
sia made ijunction with the pianist Moritz English art uined by the Council, which voted sixty-two as opposed 
ee jus time to hurry up his preparations for Herr Karl Klindworth, who is now Lon has just to thirty-three against the amendment proposed by Lord 
the ncert trip to the | ed States. This 1 ning he jssued a new edition Mend hn’s “Songs Without Hardwick that the Que« H é be granted sub 
me to say good bye, and I he will be safe Words,” carefully corrected fron e MSS., minutely ect to ar 1 cing iat tl l ling should not be 
acro te herring pond before these lines appear in fingered and furnished h explanatory notes. In a br pened Sundays except for music of a high-class and un 
print ry of these famous works we lea h Moscheles in ybjectionable character He remarked that the condition 

Among the other callers at Tue Musica Courrer’s 1832 introduced Book I. to J. A. Novel who refused t sought to be imposed by the committee would make Sun 

Serlin headquarters was Frederick Biggerst who begin have anything to do with it, except on comn mn. Men day concerts absolutely imposs 
ning with this week will become my assistant plrers hand- delssohn was to have half a crown a copy, | only I When I saw \ Newman he \ ery ‘ he 
some Herwegh von Ende is too busy to attend to | eight copies were sold in st ten 1 and only uld not with ty t rt I ur part 
duties Then there was Miss Dilthey, who is soon to return 14 pies in four years. The work, w Be III., was e think he hr he has not violated 
home, a er father y d and 1 h esteemed nd bought t by Alfred Novell ul I e law, for t seats but ted a certain 
Dr. Karl Dilthey B I said to be ill and wants then for th st time received its present fan r ‘ umber to | et 1 people wishing to reserve 
to have his only daughter at his bedside. I also had a “Songs Without Words.” eats could e< Mr. Newman says he does 
i call from Mr. Lund, the father of John I I hear that the Viennese doit n r pow t not ¢ ose to tinue thes icerts contravention to 
and only a few minutes ago th ) ce Dr. Richter to resume d place as cto e decision of the Cour for t eason that at the end 
Miersch, once a ember of the Boston of the Philharn Orchest ead Herr Mahle f the year they might withdraw his license altogether and 
chestra, then for four years Royal Grecian but in the meanwhile he ely a unced the t allow | t pen the hall for rdinary weekday 
tuoso at Athe d now residing at Munich, left me nductor of the Hallé Manchester Orchestra next O concer 
He will give a concert in Berlin in the very near future tober, which has caused the lis rua rs double So far as I can get at the fact he mattter, the prin 
O F in consequence cipal opposition has come from such men as John Burns 
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who ostensibly work for the laboring man, and who raised 
a cry against Sunday labor, saying that the privilege grant- 
ed to Mr. Newman must extend to other establishments, 
who wouid be only too ready to open for the sake of gain. 
It is alleged that a well organized, but of course sub-rosa, 
opposition has been careiuliy worked up by the Sunday 


who were much incensed because Mr. Newman 


League, 
refused to let them the hall for their Sunday evenings, 
preferring to keep it ior his own concerts. Some other 


man, presumably an enemy ol the popular manager, sent 
before the meeting of the committee a printed document 
containing gross mis-statements, that were undoubtedly 
instrumental in influencing the decision of the committee. 
Robert Newman will, I believe, send a letter to the press to- 
morrow morning, as follows: 

“In consequence of the decision of the London County 
Council I am forced to abandon my Sunday concerts at 
Queen’s Hall.” 

The statute affecting the present case was passed in 1791 
for the purpose of restraining people from indulging in 
an entirely different object from that 
In the early eighties, and again in 
Lords intro- 


riotous meetings 
under consideration. 


one ol the 


duced a bill to repeal this, but after careiul consideration, 
it was decided by a considerable 


1895, members of the House of 


and a second reading, 
majority that it still represented the feelings of the people, 
and therefore could not be repealed. 

Chis not entirely unexpected turn of affairs is interesting 
The press has been unanimous in favor 
of the continuance of the unusual 
amount of space given to the question in our dailies shows 
that the splendid work Robert Newman has done has met 
with sympathetic recognition from a wide public 


for two reasons: 


these concerts, and 


In his argument Mr. Newman said that the two re- 
hearsals given as public performances on Sunday enabled 
him to sustain a permanent orchestra, and that this or- 


chestra, as pointed out by Lord Hardwick, was equal to 


This is a fact undeniable by all, as also 


any in Europe. 
that its general fine ensemble and splendid work could not 
be sustained except by the exceptionally successful efforts 
and great enterprise of Mr. Newman. It was also pointed 
out he had done more than anyone in winning for London 


appreciation as a musical centre, and that he had raised 


the musical standard by producing music of the best and 
most elevating character. 
He has perhaps unconsciously directly afforded the 


press a means of propagating his cause with every assur- 
ance of the best possible results. It would not be surpris- 
ing if at the next meeting of Parliament we did not see a 


bill amending the present act introduced. 
CONCERTS. 
Last Monday the Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra was 


even the most discriminating ear 
Yet there 


in excellent condition 
could hardly have detected an insignificant flaw. 
were glaring inaccuracies, which were not heard, but were 
discoverable by a careful stu’y cf Mr. Woods’ face. From 
my coign of vantage in the grand circle I followed the 
expressive change of his features, and noted with sadness 
that his lips uttered burning words which I must forget 
and forgive. Seldom is it that physiognomic analysis plays 
a greater part in music criticism than auricular acumen 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony was the most important 
item of a program otherwise devoted to Wagner excerpts, 
the latter of which were the Good Friday music from “Par- 
sifal,” the prelude to Act III. of the same, the overture 
to “Die Meistersinger,”’ the prelude and closing scene of 
and the inevitable “Ride of the Val- 


told tickets than 


‘Tristan und Isolde,” 


kyries,”” which I have been sells more 
any other Wagner selection. 

These Valkyrie maidens ride so frequently on the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra that they are surely entitled to a substantial 
reduction in their fares. Being an operatic troupe, they 
should get special rates, and a season ticket would be money 


Miss Lillian Blau 


velt was the vocalist, singing ‘““Elsa’s Dream” with exquisite 


in their pockets—if they have pockets. 


charm and poetry, perfectly in keeping with the dramatic 
conditions in which this beautiful scene occurs in the opera. 
If there were any present who, unfamiliar with the dramatic 
conditions in which this scene occurs in the opera, might 


have considered her singing of it too quiet, their opinion 


of the brilliancy and power of her voice must have 


changed considerably during her superb reading ot Eliza- 
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beth’s “Greeting.” Never once during last season’s opera 
was this song given with anything approaching tne dramat-- 
ic intensity, the dash and the beauty of tone with waich 
Miss Liluan Blauvelt sang it last Monday. 

An orcnesirai concert was given ac St. yames’ Halli Tues- 
day evening by the well-known pianist, Frederick UVawson, 
who played Liszts A major Concerto with commendabie 
brilliancy. lite has gained considerably in poetry and sen- 
timent since his pertormances at the Promenade Concert 
at Covent Garden five years ago. Great interest centred 
in the conductor of the orchestra, Herr Karl tKK.indworth, 
so highly esteemed for his unrivaled edition of Chopin s 
works. His minuteness of detail in every bar showed the 
conducting of an editor-critic. Any conductor could have 
reaped protic irom his thoughttul, serious, and caretul 
interpretation of the score, with which went feeling, verve, 
sympathy and romance. It was not the passion and ex- 
uberance of youth, for Karl Klindworth is an old man. 
The strong hand of reason was at the helm, and the noble 
ship glided over the stormy sea ol passion, with her rig 
ging intact, and standing on an even keel. In Beethoven's 
“Kroica symphony, this conductor was at his best, for 
he made al! rough places seem plain, all deep sayings man- 
ifest. 

Herr Elderhorst’s concert last week included Borodin’s 
String Quartet in E, and the vocal quartets of Villiers 
Stantord’s setting to the lyrics in Tennyson’s ‘Princess. 
This in no wise equals in poetic conception or expression 
the poet’s words, yet it,is beautiful in its way, and retiects 
credit on the composer. 

Two new works trom the French school atiracted a large 
Erard Friday last. A sonata by 
to M. 
by Miss 


Loevensohn; its briliancy was 


audience to the Salle 
Chevillard, 
played with exquisite brilliancy 
and M. 
merit. 


Lamoureux, 
Katie 
greater than 
*Poeme de 


Camille son-in-law was 
Goodson 
its 


The second novelty was M. Marsick’s 


Mai,” a set of eight pieces, which I thought positively 
ugly. 
At the last “Popular” concert, Miss Katie Goodson’s 


playing of Beethoven's Sonata, op. 111, seemed as if her 
labors on the previous day had been too much for her. 
Lady Hallé led a charming performance oi Haydn's deli- 
cious Quartet in D major, op. 60, and played two of Raff's 
“Volker,” with her customary grace and sympathy. 

Lady Hallé and Miss Agnes Zimmerman played 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata at the third concert at Lord Leighton’s 
The chief in 


the 


house, both afterward contributing solos. 
terest of this concert centred in Mr. Kennerly Rumiord’s 
singing of three new songs by clever Miss Kitty Ram 
say, from Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Songs of Travel,” 
“Youth and Love,’ “I Will Make You 
Brooches,” ‘To You Let and Roses.” The 
verses do not at first seem promising, their meaning b 

ing by no means obvious, and their language occasionally 
unvocal. But Miss Ramsay's thoughtful music elucidates 
the little poems, which is a mark of signal success. The 
songs are all clever and interesting and were done ample 


and entitled 


and Snow 


justice by the singer. 

The first of Herr Otto Hegner’s three recitals was given 
Monday at Steinway Hall. His reading of Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasia and Fugue was thoughtiul and restrained; 
and he gave a very intelligent performnce of Beethoven's 
“Waldstein” A certain impulsiveness rather de- 
tracted from its merits, and a restless tendency seemed 
In this respect the second 


Sonata. 


out of keeping with the work 
movement Very bright and sparkling was 
his treatment of the Fantasiestucke, op. 12 (Schumann), 


was the best 


all of which were given with sufficient variety of expres- 
Brahms’ variations on a theme by Paganani were 
Chopin’s se- 


sion. 
vigorously played and warmly redemanded 
lections followed. 

Miss Maude Powell, whose reputation in America as a 
her London début at the 
This young lady ap- 


violinist, is not small, made 
Queen’s (small) Hall last Tuesday. 
peared among us without preliminary puff or blast of 
trumpets, therefore, her triumph was the more genuine 
Her virility of tone and assurance 
She 


as well as astonishing. 
of rhythm is virile almost to masculinity. shows 
great experience and fine conception, and indeed her play 
ing throughcut is that which comes through the head and 
Rust’s Sonata in D minor exemplified 


while Wieniawski’s 


the heart. 


characteristics, 


not 
these “Fantaisie de 
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FEDORA. 


DraMA Lirico In THREE Acts By A. CoLantti; MUSIC BY 
UMBERTO GIORDANO; (EpoARpDO SONZOGNO PUBLISHER.) 
MILAN, November 17, 1898. 


HE Teatro Lirico Internazionale is completely filled 
this evening by an audience, elegant and disting- 
guished certainly, but, much to my amazement, an informal 
In the boxes and orchestra chairs there are many 
women, too, but all wear 


attire. 
well dressed women, handsome 
their hats. In a box to my right I see Leoncavallo, Cilea, 
and several other prominent musicians ; 
of me are Dr. Palmer and his wife, Emma Nevada-Palmer, 
and Henry Joubert. I believe that THe Musicat Courier, 
as in the case of the first performance of Leoncavallo’s 
“Le at Venice, is the only foreign journal di 


rectly represented different 


a few rows in front 


Boheme” 


Many critics are here from 
however, know of the presence of no one 


Viennese 


parts of Italy. I, 


with a possible exception oO! a critic irom a 


paper, with whom I am not acquainted, however 


It does not seem to me that the audience sympathizes 
very warmly with Giordano; there is, however, a percep 
tible warmth of anticipation, and justly so, for the con 
poser of “Andrea Chenier” decidedly deserves to take a 


prominent place among the exponents of the modern school 


At this moment, as the conductor, Umberto Giordano 
himself appears, everyone settles down to listen. This be- 
ing the only opportunity I have for judging the opera | 
shall only be able to note the effects which impress me 


most forcibly. Giordano was grected, at his appearance 


however, when 


1 he 


with slight applause, immediately hushed 


he lifts his hand for the signal to begin audience is 


glacial in its demeanor 


* * * 


The curtain is lifted on a scene representing a parlor in 
Vladimiro the affianced 
with 


Petersburg 


Angrejevich 
of Fedora, at Th 
which are afterward developed the opening phrases, repr« 
it is the love motive, 


the house of Count 


St short prelude 


senting the love and hopes of Fedora; 


simple, clear, and very melodious. First is the scene of the 





servants, in which the orchestration is decidedly Russian 
in temperament. The advent of Fedora and the develop 
ment of the love motive 

“O grande occhi lusenti di fede’’! 


Bel 


does 


is treated fittingly and with much elegance; Gemma 
g)) £ 


lincioni (Fedora), though admirably dramatically 


not vocally do justice to these phrases and they therefore 


lose part of their significance and effect; this expression of 


the love of Fredora for Vladimiro interwoven in the orches 


tration is sweet and fascinating, and increases in depth 


and richness until it culminates in the oath of vengeance: 
irdo di mia madre, di vendicarti 


>u questa sonta croce, ricé 


10 giuro! 


in which Bellincioni was again inadequate; with this motive 


of the oath oi vengeance the curtain is finally lowered, 
resulting in two recalls for the artists, accompanied by the 
‘omposer. The audience is most severe and reluctant to 


This first act is stronger ir 


indulge in any demonstration 
dramatic effect than musically 

The second act opens upon the parlors of the house of 
Fedora at Paris Loris the 
hope of obtaining his confession of the killing of Vladimiro 
the rising of the 


where she has followed with 


A reception is in progress and before 


curtain is heralded by a waltz movement which afterward 
changes, descriptive of the animated scene of the reception 
leading into a sextet of sufficiently good construction and 
then the “‘( melange of Russian 
themes sung with effect by De (Menotti, baritone) 


Russa,” a 
Siriex 


into "anzone 


the 
bright and gay, poorly executed by Olga (Barone, 
Then the 


after which as a species of repartee “Canzone Fran 


cese,”’ 
moment when Loris 


mezzo-soprano). succeeds 
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declares his love for Fedora in words of passionate in- 
tensity : 
“Amor ti vieta di non amar,” 

which signals one of the happiest moments of the opera 
and in which the powers of Giordano as melodist are most 
fully demonstrated; it is beautiful and passionate and of 
that sweetness and simplicity which constitute the charm 
of the old melodies | p to this point the progress of the 
opera has been watched with interest and attention but 


during 





without any very flattering evidence of approval 


these few phrases, however, the interest increases in in 
tensity until at the cl it was evidenced in the most over 
whelmingly enthusiast pplause, wl did not dit s 
until the conductor most reluctantly acquiesced in its repe 
ition Here begins a most original scene, most powertt | 
und masterful in the contrast it affords; the duet between 


Fedora and Loris continues, they being seated on a sota 


in the 








it the front of the stage while the guests gat 
back parlor to lisen to the pianist Lazinsky, wl seating 
himself at the piano, begins a nocturne; to this accompan 
ment the dialogue continued, the soft, sweet accords of 
the nocturne bringing into strong relief the dramatic interes 
f the dialogue: Loris confesses to have killed Vladimiro 
Fedora. horrified, leaps to her teet crying Assassin”! 
the first movement of the nocturne is completed. The allegr 
is begun, the dialogue being still carried imperceptibly upor 
it, resulting in the promise of Loris to return an hour later 
with the proofs of his innocence of crime The forego 
ng scene was most ne e and produced a most favor 
ible effect in the audi« ’ n fact. t ae 1s changed 
ind everyone det strates warml i ipa 
The orchestration now abruptly changes. describing wit 
solemn and lugubrious accents the announcement of an at 
tempt upon the life of the Czar; the reception ts abandoned 
und Fedora is left alone, seated at her writing desk, t 
await the coming of Loris. The symph ragment whi 
here occurs. ¢ et g £4 ‘ , f =~ 
f vengeance interming describing t en wi 
, the emot Fy vhere 
rchestratior poter nd f great eft and 
ntelligent t mre te j 
and repeated seuiiiemaiia ent anvlaus Loris 1 
a d beg ‘ f tances wi ass 
ounded the d Vlad w mpani¢ 
the form of fugue 
\l ' j ; hia ¢ 1. ol y ‘ 
Come in sogno di pace, nel suo castel lontano 
igent sadr I recital cé 
mat te t ti] the climax 
na l’uccido 
¢ | mether 
a} }) + t¢ 
Ver I c . ng 
No 1 ; ¢ 
| 
The d g d m, the ( 
two parts being developed « y d gt y, the 
ect being correspondingly effective t nd A burst 
pplause follow ‘ l intens I sincerity a 
1 its power t 1 ‘ re d yn mbered 
gion é d pelled t ender t r tribute to 
the wor f ter nd rt ( ‘ t is indub 
ibly grand 
After a rt j le descripti t umbient of the 
scene which at the rise of the curtain 1s seen to be th 
garden of the home of Fedora in Switzerland, with th 
mountains in the distance, the ideal pl s of I fu 
of passionate te ndernes 
Te sola io guardo, O umano fior perfetto 
expressive of the depth and profundity of his love for F« 
dora, arouse the public to warm applause The strofes to 
the bicycle tend to impart a gayer vein to the atmosphere 
ind the terzettir between Fedora, Olga and D Seriex 
s delicate and original it stvle and singularly elegant in 
form. In the fir ne between Fedora and Loris the 
orchestra again recur t the oath of vengeance 1 tive 
which changes to the love motive, when Loris in his 


fliction supplicate 


Oh! non lasciarmi—Sola mi resti 
' 


Dammi la mano—piangi con m«¢ 


The desperation of Fedora when the fury of Loris breaks 
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forth is most effecting and the intense distress embodied 
in her appeal for mercy and pardon while the orchestration 
takes the love motive contrasts most effectively with the 
recurrence of the motive of the oa f icl 
becomes prominent when Loris in a paroxysm or rage at 
tempts to go near her. Very affecting is the deat! 
and the distant song of the little mountaineer 

* > * " ' ; rn: p 1 


Joserpn SMITH 


FLORENCE, ) ember 18, 1898 


The respons bility of having to pass judgement on a new 
pera with but one hearing is not t be cast lightly aside 
t remains indeed like a veritable sword of the Damocl 
type usnended over the luckless writer s head that wit! 


but the first performance 


judgment I cannot be expected to enlarge i! elligently upo 








the met nd demer of this new work from the fertile 
pen ot [ | Giordar t ! per t Ie 
' , "ame e ¢ ‘ 1 
f and lie t " | ile 
udge, and so I have done t b " ‘ rho 
A enc wa nd 1 1 eer } 7 S 
ratified b 1e of the most t " idiences | 
experienced 
| ist confess t ! f new operat 
ol does n ppeal to me with n f h 
et r ) t \ r y 
S t en 7, | y | \ 
] 
I Ide . » é take inv and 
4 fang < ally | cally \ et 
that the mind and 1 tf the 1 c “ 1 find 
elr f nal edificatior i ew scn bta g grou d 
eve \ elo t ited u s t ( 
eset ¢ the expre € rta > 
a f - 1 4 f I é g 
t f pla f ly w 1 odr 
4% . . 9 
, ira ™ ¢ 
nse, W d t the 1s 1 
+ eT } d . t he ere ect g t 
te t the t é I po rt G | I 
1 the second a t W t 1 
chestration obtain the ascenden the first act, w 
‘ strume n is limited to bette ff 
; ‘ ) nr 1 ‘ } “ £ e } ‘ 
1 and tl | ts, howeve where his gift d 
find freer vent. the effect is t re ger »] } vali S 
re mus inly dw S ld e poss g the m 
eptic G f ‘ 1 
t se he reasor t 
1 ed anid ¢] g] d : 
vy of the sterling qualities of t Ider school 
to me to possess vital force and destined to retair 
rominent place Dé ener Ir tee af f 
é ( and the unf e attitude of t ce 
ertheless scored nearly a triumph. Ge B 
Fedora. altl rh : e actress. v t 
) vy, and in ma p vhere eff ld I be 
btained nothing was t ' Ber toilets w . 7 
nd zxsthetically she w p ng; it was said that she was 
t t full p SeSS1O1 ] al powers having bee 
ght sp sed 
| co Caruso, as Loris, w idea N I have 
been in Italy have I eard a irtist of such git I € 
is a pure tenor ufficient! robust rf delightf timbre 
nd used with an artistic facility truly exceptional. He i 
young, strong, intelligent, and enthusiastic 
[his enthusiasm is plainly apparent in the fervor which 
he imparts to hic “ rl W th the \ ; rer arl ible 
everv wav and musi al cultiv itior which he | est + ce 
to lack, he should now be in the first ranl f oper 
tenors 
Barone, as Olga, was lacking also vocally and t part 
suffered greatly thereby Delfino Menotti, baritone rT 
Siriex, excellently fulfilled t duties of a pat f ‘ 
prominence; he is a mature artist of much capacity, p 
sessing voice, intelligence and musical knowledge 
The orchestra was excellent. and under the secure and 
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are now before the public, 


and attainments. Mr. Liebling is a type of all that is 
possible of acquirement. He possesses the power of dif- 
ferentiation; hence his expositions are distinguished by 
separation from each other in spirit. His technical re- 
source is conspicuous in its fullness; he produces a tone 
which, while forceful, is suave, and with great judgment 


he subordinates his execution to delicacy, 
and variety of expression. 
recognition of his notable style 
perception.—Liverpool Mercury. 


and the 


He is a most remarkable performe r, and the enthusiasm 
evoked—enthusiasm which resulted in some half dozen 
encore rate. was by no means surprising. Such mar- 
velously brilliant playing simply astonished everybody. 
His interpretation of the Scarlatti “Allegro Vivace,” with 
its unsurpassably difficult cross hand passages, was the 
most surprising of all his efforts, and it was palpably re- 


wend to for a display of the ultimate possibilities of exe- 
tect 


W 


wondrous exhibition of executive prowess, 
which could not well be exceeded. In a group of seven 
well Chopin compositions Herr Liebling dis- 
played those other and more greatly to be admired quali- 
t vithout which no pianist could be pronounced per- 
te, and brilliancy are predominant character- 
istics, but Herr Liebling’s playing is also distinguished by 
those poetic and reposeiul attributes. He gets to the very 
heart of things, as witness his most telling version of Bee- 
thoven’s “Pastorale” sonata, and presents ree idings indica- 
tive of a true conception of the composer’s intentions. As 


ds a 


assorted 


tect 


an interpreter of Schumann, Schubert and Mendelssohn 
the pianist was quite deligl htful.—L iverpool Courier. 
Asa performer Mr. L iebling ng is not merely a marvel- 
ously brilliant executant; his reading of each and every 
work set down on the program proved him a thorough 
musician as well—one who has a profound consciousness 


of the inner and deeper beauties of harmony, allied to the 
power of expressing every fleeting shadow of feeling which 
the music holds for him. 

In the long and varied program presented Mr. Lieb- 
ling had an opportunity of displaying his complete mas- 
tery over many branches of technic. His reading of Cho- 
pin showed a very delicate poetic instinct, and the playing 
of the Liszt Fantasia, which stands, as it were, at the very 
opposite extremity of musical expression, was treated with 
that absolute indifference to its almost superhuman diffi- 
culties which alone makes performance at all pardon- 
able But, indeed, Mr. Liebling has imagined music even 
in the “Don Juan” fantasia, and it must be admitted that 
his treatment emphasized this feature of the work rather 
than the sochalesl jugglery which is all that most pianists 
find in it. In Scarlatti, Schumann and Mendelssohn 
nist was perhaps at his best; who ever heard a 
tirely charming rendering of the last named com- 
poser’s rondo capriccioso than Mr. Liebling’s? The 
concert was one of the finest performances of piano music 
that have been given here within recent years.—Liverpool 
Daily Post 
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Saliy Frothingham Akers. 

a singer of pronounced merit, soprano 
Miss Akers 
last winter 


known as 


est 
of the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church, 
also composer. While 


abroad in Paris 
with Marchesi she found four English poems of such lyric 





ind dram merit that she was inspired to set them to 
music. They are: 

1. “The Moth in the Night,” a graceful, Massenet-like 
song, with running accompaniment. 


2. “Belshazzar,” a dramatic contralto song, of impress 


} 


ive harmony and teling climax 

3. “A Dirge,” the song which was Madame Marchesi’s 
favorite; of serious import and most musicianly construc- 
tion. 

4. ‘Thoughts,’ a very pleasing song, with thematic de 
velopment and varied harmonies. 

While Miss Akers modestly disclaims any merit for 
them, musicians of independent judgment urge their imme- 
diate publication, such is the interest created by their 
fluency of melody, depth of harmony and entire origin- 


ality 
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Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Tnstruction. | ** The Artistic Temperament.”’ 


STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK 


ZORG LIEBLING is a pianist who is worthy of 
classification with those of the highest rank who 
in the plenitude of their gifts 


freedom, breadth 
He was accorded the warmest 
closeness of his 


Crispness and brilliancy are predominant character- 


the like 





The Art of Accompanying. 


66 H, 1 want to learn to play the piano just enough 
play accompaniments,” is a remark which is 
very familiar to most of us; but it would be much more 


sensible to say “Oh, I want to learn to play the piano just 
enough to play solos.” 


flagrant when it involves other people. 


A crime is always so much more 


We make or mar the songs which we accompany, and 
are therefore personally responsible to the singer whom 
we agree to help; and, besides developing a very lively 
conscience as to our responsibilities, the nineteenth cen 
tury has increased our difficulties by giving us accom 
paniments which make large technical demands on the 
pianist. 

If we had been born in the Dark Ages, it would have 
been a simple matter to give a twang to the guitar by 


“gay troubadour” to his proper pitch, 


afterward to keep him from 


way of assisting the 


or an occasional reminder 


wandering too far from home. 
Neither would it have been such a terrible responsibility 


to play the naive harmonies to accompany songs like ‘My 
Lady Green Sleeves,” and “The Bailiff’s Daughter.” The 
listener is so distracted by the local coloring of “My Lady,’ 
or the cruelty of “The Bailiff’s Daughter,” that he forgets 
to keep an eye on the accompanist who drums out each 
verse in the same style, whether it represents the rosy 


dawn of love or the gray twilight of suicide. 

Nor yet was the responsibility so great when the classic 
“My Mother Hair” 
of harmonic 


demanded 
de- 
pend on the singer to do a certain thing at a certain time 

although in that particular 


strains of Bids me Bind my 


an even flow undertone—when one could 


even to “bind her hair” case 
the binding depends somewhat upon the mother 

In fact, 
panist appeared in Schubert’s songs. 


the first symptoms of real danger to the accom 
Symptoms, did I say? 
The plague itself is in them 

The accompaniment which had always trotted meekly 
the side of the vocal part, never daring 
its presence except in a melodious monotone 
took life 


lion’s share 


in 
broken chords by 
to announce 
this 
life 
task 


Besides 


into its 


of the 


meek accompaniment suddenly its 


into its own hands and assumed the 


harmonic background, 


all by itself whe 


the 
attempt little scraps of melody 


giving it began to 
n the singer 
was doing something quite different. 

If the eaking her heart in the 


gions of the treble clef, 


soprano was br upper re 
the accompaniment would supple- 
to gasps, 


tenor voice 


ment with a few contral or even pretend to con 

If the singer wandered 
“did” the brook; if 
accompaniment obligingly 


a lusty fisherman 


sole her in a mellow 
by a brook, the 
sat by her spinning wheel, 
turned into a wheel; if the 
who preferred sport to sentiment, 

and the 
or if in a rushing ga 
and child encountered the 


accompaniment she 
the 
singer were 
he sang about the beau 
had caught, accompaniment executed 
the 
and storm, 


tiful trout he 
air; 
father 
fascinating 
feature of 
the wheedling of the 
incredu 


llop through 
Erl 


the 


fishy jumps in 


night a 
King- 


acct ympanime nt 


resist 
the 


masterful and beyond ance 


each drama in 
the wind; 
child, and even the 


person 


presented 
turn—the galloping horse; 
Erl King; the horror of the 
of the 


ileve in psychic 


a mundane who refused to be 


phenomena in the shape of fairy kings! 


lity father 
example, composers have gone 
as pianists had the 
ss some limit to their powers of 


Encouraged by Schubert’s 
from bad to 
strength of mind to confe 
they now so in the grasp of precedent 


worse, and have never 
interpretation, are 
that they would afraid to grumble at anything—even 


if the composer called on them to be a whole army march 


be 


ing with banners, or a volcano in the act of eruption, as a 
background to the singer’s simple ditty 
And now I think we may approach in a proper spirit the 


first quality essential to an accompanist: He must be un- 


a 
———_—__—_—____—_) 
——_—__——- 
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selfish! 
pay; willing to place the composition before the audience 


willing to do all of the work and get none of the 


in its proper proportions, and yet to efface himself utterly. 

According to some lovers of the art, the accom- 
panist should be willing to do anything for the sake of the 
the of notes; 
defraud 


vocal 


singer—even to cheat, steal, borrow, value 


to lie about the repetitions; neglect the execution; 
the treble the 
music. 


the bass; debase treble ; alto; and spoil the 


whole tenor of the 
the 
itself 


Let 
art 


un 
to 
and apolo 


Is this not carrying unselfishness too far? 
selfish lest he 
his solo-singing friends through being modest 


accompanist beware sacrifice 


getic when he ought by rights to be bold and assertive. 


Next to unselfishness, the most useful quality to an 
accompanist is presence of mind. There is no doubt what 
ever that accompanists mean well when they sit down to 
their task. The firm jaw and fixed eye, the glance over 
the page to be sure of the connection when turning, and 
an especial glance at that bar where the singer hopes to 
make her climax—all these testify to the good intentions 
of the accompanist 

She begins preluding the song with a firm touch, as much 
as to say “Sing on with confidence, my friend, I am with 
you” ! but, lo! the singer who has never recognized the 
need of so many preliminaries to her solo, begins a bar too 
soon. The unfortunate accompanist plunges wildly about, 
turns the page awkwardly, and grateful at having rescued 
herself from positive disgrace, gallops brilliantly down a 
pianissimo passage, and arrives with a bang on that soft 
tone which the singer has practiced for months 

Discovering her error, she redeems it by keeping down 
the soft pedal while the singer makes her climax alone and 


unsupported ; and the failure being now hopeless, they ram 











ble on to the end without a shadow of mutual understand 
ing, forlorn and ineffective 

Remorse is in such cases wholly without purpose because 
atonement is impossible According to our beloved Omar 
Khayyam, “not all our tears can ish out a line of it.” 
The deed is don We have murdered the singer wl 
trusted us. The fleeting moment, which should have been 
filled with sweet harmonies, has crashed dissonan nto a 
thing of the past, and in the presence of our recent victim 

how blandly unconscious we to look! 

Then there is anotl ( , ‘ ecessa! ) 
a good accor panist, and t sp rance past, present 
ind future 

When we hear an accompaniment to a Brahms song 
well played, we are apt to forget the years of technical 
study which have made the execution of it possible. Hours 
of Czerny—days and weeks of Czerny—have built those 
runs. Gymnastic feats to rival an athlete’s have developed 
the fourth and fifth fingers so that they pl singing 
melody. That passage of soft chords which supports the 

ice so beautifully sound ¢ Only the ited 
know the labor by t par ilar touch is brougl 
to completion 

It takes years of piano study to play the accompaniment 
f a difficult modern song; and »f the many reasons why 
we so often hear them badly played is that the pianist has 
lacked the perseverance to acquire the technic they demand 

Another familiar remark is, “W ‘ 10S 
accompaniments to look over before I play them for y 
Now, while this is a precaution which is b means to be 
eld up to ridicule, it brings to mind another gift which 
the unfortunate accompanist is expected to possess—facility 
at sight reading. Without this fa which amounts to 
an extra sense, he will surely fall into disgrace before his 
career is ended. Ninety-nine times he will go well pre 
pared and rejoice in the reward of his forethought, but the 
hundredth time either there will be encores to play which 
he has never seen (and by the way, it is always wiser to 
accompany an unpopular singer who doesn’t have encores), 
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or the singer will have brought the wrong music, or some 
one calls for a different song. Then comes an awful mo- 
ment for the accompanist—what the French call “a bad 
quarter of an hour.” His sin has found him out and the 
luckless wight determines to devote an hour a day to sight 
reading instead of practicing so many octave passages. 

Accompanisits of this order remind one of the young 
man who learned from Ollendorf’s French grammar to in 
quire after his grandmothers red cow, and the yellow 
canary of the carpenter. As all grandmothers do not have 
red cows, and the particular carpenter one patronizes may 
not be a bird fancier, is it not wiser to acquire a rough 
and ready faculty of expression than to be able to inquire 
after some particular cow in the approved style? 

One bright, sunny day this fall | saw some children 
playing a game which once seemed to me the quintessence 
It is called “Fol 


and consists in your pledging yourself 


of all that was wonderful and exciting. 
low your Leader”’! 
to follow exactly in the steps of a chosen leader—through 
bogs, across brooks, and up ladders, with as many sudden 
divergences as his mood may prompt. This game recails 
another faculty which the accompanist must have—he must 


be able to “follow,” to run, walk, jump, shoot, or climb, 
after his leader, with a flexible mind which stops not to 
inquire into the reasons of things 

A lack of ability to follow” is perhaps the most un 
pardonable of all faults in an accompanist. The singer 
would rather he played all the notes wrong than to feel 
an inflexible hand checking the flow of his inspiration; say 


ing “stay’’ when he wants to go, and “go” when he wants 
to stay ! 


But besides 


following” in the sense of keeping with the 
singer, the really fine accompanist will follow the words 
of the song and the singer’s conception of them, keeping 
in touch with every shade of expression, rising hand in 
hand with him to every climax, and assisting in every 
dramatic effect with a ready art 

along cheerfully 


while the singer is telling of despair and broken hearts 


The fine accompanist does not tinkl 
He is sympathetic and doletul If the first verse tells of 
wedding bells and the second of a funeral, he does not play 
them both alike. In the “Persian Garden” the player does 
not accompany the words “I, myself, am Heaven and Hell 
as if there were no difference between the two places. For 


the good accompanist, Heaven is shining and Hell is dark 


because tor the good accompanist words have assumed an 


art value, just as they have assumed an art value for the 


good singer. For them light is glittering, darkness opaque ; 
sorrow is tragic, joy infectious, and love ecstatic. They 
must not be pronounced tamely by either singer or accom 
panist, but each with all its emotional possibilities 

Thén, again, a descriptive accompaniment, like that in 
Damrosch’'s setting of “Danny Deever,” presents dramatic 


possibilities to the good accompanist. It is he who creates 


the military atmosphere when he keeps the soldiers march 
ing before your eyes to the hanging of Danny Deever 
Without good work on his part, the tragic questions of 
Files on Parade 


which gives them their horrible force 


would lose the spirit of military life 


And now that we have enumerated the more important 
traits of an accompanist, it may perhaps be interesting to 
combine them and consider what manner of personality 
they present 

Our ideal accompanist will first of all be unselfish—abl 
to get on and off the stage without attracting attention 
from the singer—willing to sacrifice all his effects when 
circumstances forbid their attainment and equally scrupu- 
lous about attending to every detail whenever it is possible 
He must be full of a love for art but never artful—with 
prompt presence of mind when the music blows off the 
piano, or the light goes out, or the page refuses to turn 
or the singer casually omits a few bars 

He must be equally willing to practice an accompaniment 
for hours, or to play it at sight at a public performanc« 
one who can play charming little runs and thrills and yet 
not be ostentatious about it; one who can follow every 
slightest mood of the singer; leap with his enthusiasm or 
lag with his lassitude; one who recognizes a climax from 
afar, and who knows his share of responsibility in it; one 


The most pronounced success of last season: 


ALEXANDER 


and took the sa 


cient, and Mr. Faber thereupon agreed to pay all the 


who knows when he can add to the total effect by a sombre 
touch, or a bit of bright coloring; one who can give all 
the descriptive work its proper force, and yet keep it 
subordinated. 
only a saint but a musician; a haloed intelligence which 


Ah! why not say at once, one who is not 


keeps a keen eye on artistic effects—an all round genius 


whom the world at large will never properly appreciate 
SUSAN COREY 
The London Opera. 
New York Herald, December 10, 1808.) 


A STATEMENT i 
licitor’s Messrs 


yllowing details of the proposal made by Mr. Faber at th 


ssued in London by Mr. Faber's s 
Greenfield & Cracknell, gives the 


j { 


meeting with Earl de Grey, Mr. Higgins and Mr. Grau 


in July: 

First That he should finance the whole operatic un 
dertaking in every way and take the entire risk, none ol 
the gentlemen before named finding any money or being 
liable for any loss 

Second—That Earl de Grey have the exclusive use of 
a large box on the grand tier free of charge, the va 


hich during the opera season is, we are informed, at least 





£500, and that Mr. Faber pay him 15 per cent. of the 


prohts 
Third—That Mr. Higgins have the use of a box on 
the pit tier two nights a week Iree Ol Charge, the 1 


which, we are informed, is at least £130 and that Mr 

Faber pay him also also 15 per cent 
Fourth—That Mr. Grau be manager at the fixed salary 
£800 per annum, and that Mr. Faber a pi 

25 per cent. of the net profits 


He in return, and also Earl de Grey and Mr 


were to give Mr. Faber their advice and a e and 
Mr. Grau to give his services 
EmBopiep IN Two AGREEMENT 
Later this proposal was embodied in two agreements 


prepared by us on Mr. Faber’s behalf, and submitted t 


Mr. Higgins for approval on his own behalf, and on the 

behalf of Earl de Grey and Mr. Grau. The terms of thx 

lraft agreements were practically approved with the ex 

ception of the amount of rent to be debited to the under 

taking. Mr. Faber named £6,000 and five-twelfths of the 

rates and taxes, equal to about £500; Mr. Higgins th 
| S 


£5,000 rent and five-twelfths of the rates and 





j 


and taxes himself 


I 


him, and stated he had mentioned 


ANOTHER POINT RAISED 


Mr. Higgins raised another point which he did not 
lesire should be embodied in the agreement. He stipu 


ated that, in addition to 15 per cent. and the use of a box 


ue be paid £300 for legal and other work to be done by 


1e subject to Mr. Faber, 
Faber had assented ther Mr 





ind understood that Mt 
] 


Faber had no recollection of having given any such as 
g 


sent, but we informed Mr 


willing to pay him £200 Mr. Higgins declined t 


Higgins that Mr. Faber was 
accept 
ess than £300 

Earl de Grey and Mr. Grau were in agreement with 


the two points 


Higgins 
Faber declined to giv way tur 


ne view as Mr 


nentioned, and as Mr 
her they withdrew their co-operation.” 


Although Mr. Higgins probably deprecates more thar 


anyone else public discussion of questions de boutique, he 


€ 


\ 


ery obligingly consented to discuss it with yesterday 
vening, after the arrival of the London papers, speaking 


f the disagreement between himself and his colleagues on 


the one hand and the proprietor of the Covent Garden 
I 


on the other. Mr. Higgins is stopping at the Hotel Ritz, 


in Paris 


The case may be put into a nutshell thus 


proprietor of a theatre, justified in breaking a verbal « 


tract to accept £8,000 as the year’s rent, simply because he 


I 


s a way of getting £9,500? He thinks he is. Mr. Hig 










gins thinks not, and this differeice of opinion is the source 


of the hitch in the arrangements for the next London opera 


season 
Mr. Hiccins Exp.Lains 
| iy remafr} d Mr. higg alter he had briefly 
related the broad utline ol the Case that | have ex 
pressed my wiilingne to submit all the matters in dis 
pute to any competent third person as arbitrator. I am 
juite ready to repeat that offer, and t adhere to the de 


cision. Earl de Grey, managing director; Maurice Grau 











und mys« met in July and came to a verbal agree 
ment with Mr. Faber, whereby the rent was retained at 
£8,000 per year and respective share i the profits, u any, 
were definitely fixed. Now, as you know, the opera sea 
sO niv d gt if ert nthns » we let the the 
or the V or § ( it Vas ivgested t later 
late by r. Grau that the partnership should y take 
e opera house ire \pril to August, and that Mr. Faber 
should let it himseli during the rest e so desired, to 
other pe Mr. Faber consented readily enough, but 
gree < ig I \ if litted t us we iound 
l to pay £6,000 share ti €1 which 
ve d re eptable would-be 
essee for the autumn and winter wi was willing to pay 
£3,500, we t ght unreasonable We were 
2 pay 25,000, and this, with £3,500 
vinte t, would have m« £8,500 ior Mr 
babe! A ther words, £500 more than he was willing 
yre t < 
| e you é é é atte We are willing to 
I £5,000, wv W our tenant's £3,500, will make 
£8.500 tor Fal tands out r £5,500 
g £9,000 it ‘ immer 
l am quite aware that Mr. Faber undert to finance 
t pe ik t re ind pt! i ali the requisite 
ls 1] s not a very rious responsibility, 
the amount ipital he would be required to find 
vould vel Z i y « eagues and I 
vould be periectly willing to p de it on the same terms 
e€ is getting, or ev ess There is really not much risk 
the profits, while they are not great, still ‘they 
‘ airly ul ilway Pi ng we In the affair on 
1 lis t they re n the experienced 
ind trustworthy and competent hands of Mr. Grau 
It is true that we are ipposed to get I5 per cent. 
e profit it inder the most favorable circum 
tances this d not amount to any very formidable sum; 
while, on the hand f Mr Faber or anyone else 
egan to operate on amateurish lines these profits might 
ind 1 I ty \ unt to nothing 
It is only owing to Mr. Grau’s skill and to the ex 
eptior it any rate peculiar nbination of cir 
umst es that € past two seasons have been as finan 
ially successful as they have, and it must not be over 


looked that Mr. Faber gets 45 per cent. of the net 








profits d that he y a prior claim tor his 
£8,000 el T \ get any ng 

In ad é isal to point out that he 
gets 5 per cent n all the capital advanced, which, after 
ll, is not bad. Mr. Faber also has in addition a box and 


wo stalls 


Was Not THE OBSTACLI 








| regi and ery un ed for that my name 
1 } e | luced the matter in one per 
sonal particular To read Messrs. Greenfield and Crack 
nell’s tem ippeal refusal to ac 
ept £200 instead of £300 for work done by me had formed 
the ¢ icie ft i Satis y izres ent 
his not the cast It is manifestly necessary that 
during the winter months there be someone in London 
to take charge d vis direct for the 
pproaching oj sol I yn the 
me te s | e syndicate, terms that 
Ml | direct id offered 
In additio1 s the theatre is let during these months 
I allowed the synd t use my law offices and the set 


return for this I asked £30 


The GREAT RUSSIAN 
PIANIST. 


DIRECTION 
CHAS. F. TRETBAR, 


Steinway Hall, New York City, 
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by no means a remunerative sum, considering the time 
and trouble involved. 

“Mr. Faber has no recollection of having agreed to the 
payment, but his recollection differs from that of my col- 
leagues and myself. However, when he offered £200, I 
naturally refused to wrangle about it; but this is a ques- 
tion of no importance whatever, for although I would 
only accept £300 as agreed upon or nothing, I expressly 
declared three weeks ago that I did not want to do the 
work at all, and would agree to any other arrangements 
that were practicable. 

“I merely stipulated that if I was called upon to do it 
the sum I mention be paid to my firm. 

“The points in dispute are, you see, very unimportant 
in themselves, and I venture to think that Faber was ill 
advised in rejecting my suggestion of friendly arbitration.” 

Mr. Higgins was unwilling to express any opinion as to 
The syndicate will meet 
will take 


the probable issue of the case 


next week in London, when some discussion 


place 
Drury Lane Theatre, from the point of view of the 
age, &c., is better suited for first-class operatic perform- 


ances than Covent Garden, and at a very small outlay the 


auditorium could be made one of the prettiest and most 
Nor did Mr. 
stick to Mr 


comfortable and convenient in London. 


Higgins doubt but that all artists would 
Grau 

The prices for their services have reached the high water 
mark in London, and Mr. Faber is hardly likely to outbid 
Mr. Grau, while the fact that the latter has also the man- 
agement of the New immense 
pull upon the artistic world 


found 


York season gives him an 


the 
the 


this latter 
as under Mr 


I cannot deny that I argument 
strongest urged by Mr. Higgins, 
singer's find themselves sure of virtually a year’s engage 
who had only Covent 


Grau 


manager 
be engaged during the sum 


ment, while under any 


Garden they would simply 
mer months, and reckless cigales as operatic singers notori 
ously aré, it is strange how they seem to go where there 
is most to be gained 

ANSWERS Mr. FAasBer 


Mr. Grau 


THE TRUTH, BUT NOT THE WHOLE 
TRUTH 

Faber’s solicitors say is true,” said Mr. Grau 

Earl de Grey, 


SAYS THE LATTER TELLS 

“What Mr 
last evening; 
Mr. Higgins and I knew that Mr 


to renew the lease to the opera syndicate that has been 


“but it is not the whole truth. 
Faber did not intend 
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:unning opera at Covent Garden after next March, but 
Lord de Grey, Mr. Higgins and myself made a new ar- 
rangement with Mr. Faber for the future. 

“Under this new agreement Mr. Faber. was to finance 
the opera entirely himself. Mr. Higgins and Earl de Grey 
were to get 15 per cent. each of the net profits, and I was 
to be the manager and get a salary of £500 and 25 per 
cent. of the net profits. So far so good. But it was agreed 
at the same time that Mr. Higgins was to get £300 for 
legal work. That was agreed upon at the time. I don't 
presume that it was the £100 that mattered; it was a ques- 
tion of principle. 

“The real difficulty between us grew out of the question 
of rent. Faber wanted £8,000 per annum. That was rea- 
sonable, but I did not want to take the house for the whole 
year. I only wanted it for the 
Faber agreed to the short term, we agreed to give £5,000 
for the summer season, and it was on that basis our ar- 
rangement was concluded with Faber last summer. Later 
Mr. Faber wanted to increase the price to £6,000. We re- 
There he stuck, and 


opera season, and, as 


fused, and he came down to £5,500. 
we refused to accede.” 

By the way, Mr. Faber is already reaching out for the 
Grau artists. Most of them yesterday received cable- 
grams from Mr. Faber, asking them to join him next sum- 
mer at Covent Garden. But though the cage door was 
opened invitingly none of the song birds, so far as known, 
contemplated fying that way. 

They merely smiled and handed the cablegrams to Mr. 
Grau. Probably Mr. Faber had not heard that they had 
all assured Mr. Grau that they would tollow him to Drury 
Lane or elsewhere. 


Gale and Troy Vocal. 

The fourth concert of the twenty-fourth season of this 
well-known club was a gratifying success, under the baton 
of Clement R. Gale, the well-known composer, conductor 
and organist of their city. Said the Troy Daily Press oi 
November Io: 

The singers were confronted by the large and fashion- 
able audience that has for so many years characterized all 
its concerts. The chorus was well balanced, and respond- 
ed admirably to every intimation of its leader, Clement R 
Gale. In attack the body of singers was prompt, and in 
phrasing and expressiveness eminently satisfactory, and 
showed the result of careful and conscientious rehearsing 
under the guidance of the competent conductor The 
chorus was at its best in Truhn’s familiar “The Three 
Chafers,” bright and grotesque; “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes,” harmonized by Vogrich, and Brahms’ Lul- 
laby. 


Musicians — Professional and Non-Profes- 
sional. 





By Cari A. FIELD 


ERILY the musical artist encounters many peculiar 
conditions in America. 

The fundamental principle of a supposed equality is op 
posed to lines of separation; but even were all men born 
“free and equal’ (which unfortunately is a fallacy) in 
music some persons cultivate their gifts thoroughly, while 
others, though gifted, only partially educate themselves 

One reason that it is so difficult to procure for the musi 
cal artist reasonable remuneration for his services is the 
unwillingness of a large portion of the community to grant 
that there is a broad line between artists—finished workers 
who have learned at least the technic of their chosen pro 
fession—and simply lovers of music 

Especially is the difficulty of the granting of an entirely 
different plane on which musicians stand encountered by 
professional workers in the towns, large and small 

In large cities the general public through frequent hear 
ings of great artists have their standard of taste and criti 
a much higher point than they are even 


cism raised to 


perhaps aware of, but in small towns and cities under a 


certain number of inhabitants, the opportunities to hear any 
good music are rare indeed, and, in consequence, people 


in their thirst for “a draught divine” accept the mediocre 


performances that abound 
I have heard persons say I used to think that I loved 
our concerts I feel that I have 


!” No wonder, when their whole artisti 


music, but now when I hear 
grown to hate it 
conception is cheated of a true rendition and they are asked 
or expected to admire what is only a dreadful distortion 
of the pure and beautiful 

word to the profes 


It is 


musicians 


In this connection I want to say a 


sional troupes that visit small towns an occurrence 


far 
high reputation in the musical 
“sing down” to 


too common for a company of bearing a 


journals, and especially in 
the East, to, as they say, their audiences 
I remember a famous quartet that visited a town in the 


West a few seasons ago; it was one of the best known of 
the many such organizations 

This town that they were billed to 
be, as are so many of our Western towns, made up almost 
people. A 


hear 


sing happened to 


entirely of cultivated Eastern large audience 


expecting a real treat assembled to these supposed 


artists, but the woeful dissapointment that was in store 


AMERICAN SINGERS 


who go ABROAD to study for the STAGE will save Time and Money by applying to the 


International School of Opera in Paris. 


Founded by the AMBROSELL/ AGENCY, 


and pronounced by Musical Authorities to be superior to any European Conservatory. 
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LESSONS EVERY DAY. 





The Artistic and Singing Department under the Personal Direction of 


Madame PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA, 


assisted by the able exponent of her method, 


Mademoiselle MATHILDE DE NOGUEIRAS. 


Instruction in Acting given on the Stage of the Theatre Lyrique, which 
is the property of the AMBROSELLI AGENCY. 








EVERY MONTH PUBLIC PERFORMANCES with ADVANCED PUPILS. 





TERMS MODERATE. 
Circulars May be Had on Application to 


Ca Sd 





To facilitate the study of the French Language a special Pension, where 
no other than French Conversation is allowed, is placed at the 
disposal of the American Pupils at a reasonable price. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGE, 


not within reach of any other Teacher or Conservatory, is the fact that, 
owing to the exclusive control of various theatres by the AMBROSELLI 
AGENCY, talented pupils, who will have completed their artistic education 
under its auspices, will be sure to receive paying engagements wit! 
leading Opera Companies. 


For more particulars apply to 
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for them! There was not a piece of good music on the 
program—only old and hackneyed ballads of a common 
grade—nor was the rendition of that above mediocrity. 

But to go back to the peculiar trials of the real musician: 


An artist friend of mine spent several years in Paris study- 

ing with the most famous teachers there, and, coming 

“home,” was received with a hearty welcome both to him 
as an artist and a fellow-townsman, for his fame as a 
singer had reached the little burgh—not so very little either. 

In due course of time a concert was arranged, that each 
one hearing might pass judgment upon the singer inde- 
pendent of what the critics said, for it is another popular 
fallacy that in criticising music the standard “I know what 
I like’”’ is a test before which all argument is silenced 

On the night of the concert my artist friend, given the 
place of honor, sang three selections faultlessly ; pure tones, 
even modulation, refined taste and execution. He was ap 
plauded to the echo 

On the same program with him, both to sing and to play 
was the element we hear spoken of by the provincial press 
as “home talent’; a young man who “meant to be” a 
musician 

He was not one when I heard him, but as he had then 
only studied at one of the conservatories in an adjoining 
town for a term or two, it was “early days” to say what 
he might become 

I have neglected to say that the concert opened by se 
lections played by “our own” brass band, leaving one’s 
nerves tuned up to “concert pitch’ indeed. Also taking part 
in the program was another young man, of whom his 
friends were wont to say He has a sweet lovely voice.” 
He, too, was applauded to the echo, and responded to an 
encore with the song, “Say Au Revoir, But Not Good By,” 
or some similar ditty 

The whole thing was so carried out—the false method 
and lack of cultivation given an equal standing by the un 
discriminating audience—until one was tempted to wonder 
if it was worth while to have labored hard for years to 
perfect oneself in one’s chosen life work when apparently 
the veriest smattering was as generously rewarded 

\ll through that winter my friend sang, for curiosity to 
hear what Paris had approved made him sought at many 
concerts so called, always with a program decked out by 
such “home talent.” 

When curiosity was appeased he was left off these same 
programs and “home talent” alone was sufficient for the 
musical taste of the people 

Another musician, now a well-known artist in a Wester1 
metropolis, was graciously asked to play before a special 
meeting of the Woman’s Club in this same town where 
they would get their amusements cheaply Although she 
the artist referred to, was well known as a professional 
performer, having given many concerts and recitals, besides 
being a busy teacher, nothing was said to her about re 
muneration, but it was held out to her as an inducement to 
give her services that “Miss would sing and the 
Misses also give some instrumental numbers,”” seem 
ing to take it for granted that the honor of appearing on 
the same program as these young society misses would be 
ample remuneration 

\ courteous reply by the artist that she would be glad 


to furnish the club with her concert repertory and play for 


them at terms mentioned therein brought no reply It 





is needless to say that she was immediately dubbed “diso 
bliging.”’ 

Wealthy parents with daughters who have a decided 
taste for music cannot bear to have it borne in upon then 
that other girls with fewer material advantages may surpass 
their daughters in gaining the honors of life 


They send their daughters te 


the best teachers and to 


Europe to hear and assimilate the best music, but at the 
same time they expect these same daughters to take their 
place in many other circles of life—society, travel, pleasure, 





I heard a successful worker recently tell some friends 


who were asking for advice as to professional work: “You 
must put all of yourselves into it; work hard at it; nearly 
kill yourselves over it; that is the only way to attain any 
success.” It was the same old story: “Art is a jealous 
mistress and brooks no rival.” 

There are hundreds of women—and men, too—who se 
cretly nurse the conviction that they play as well, sing as 
well, write as well as many a worker whose name has ob 
tained a world-wide fame 

They take part in amateur theatricals and are told by men 
prominent in society circles that they equal if they do not 
surpass our best known hustrionic personages; or they 
write and read a “short story”’ before a literary club and the 
same polite circle say to them, ‘“‘My dear, yours is better 
than the stories in Harper's or the Century.” 

Alas! when these aspirants talk to a theatrical manager 
he asks if they know this and that of the technic of his 
profession; how to walk on the stage properly, &c., and 
the would-be star soon finds she is behind in equipment 
the humblest chorus girl 

Now need I enlarge on the disappointment conveyed to 
the literary tyro in the receipt of the courteous printed form 
that rejects her cherished story 

It is almost beyond belief the incredibly silly things said 
by people generally sensible enough, to flatter and deceive 
young musicians. A young woman who hardly practices 
enough to keep her fingers supple is extolled by some 
penny-a-liner as “having a touch like Paderewski.’”” What 
use would such a “touch” be to her—granting such an 
absurdity—if she did not work like that great artist? 

A young woman who affected to be very blasé indeed 
said in my hearing: “Oh, well! one would tire of literary 
honors as well as of everything else,”’ but a young writer 
beside her exclaimed No indeed, in real work in the 
world of ar* a new interest is created every day, and a new 
life opens up before one!” 

To conclude, if only the rich women who do not care 
as they say, to “grub like slaves” and yet who do love 
music, would take the place in the world of art that belongs 
to them—patrons and sensible business helpers of the work 
ing artist! In this field—they would find an outlet for their 
enthusiasm and do true art a real service in this grand 
new country of ours, that will just as surely, at no very dis 


tant day, take the lead in art as now in conquest 


The Bulwarks of Error. 


By Harvey WIcKHAM 


- AT error is the fruit of ignorance and not of malice 
we need often to be reminded. Plato went to the 
root of the matter a thousand years ago when he said 
No soul is willingly deprived of the truth.” Tourgé« 
voiced the same truth in our own day in the apothegm 
‘Ignorance and neglect are the mainsprings of mis-rule 

Hypocrisy is a comparatively rare and innocuous con 


if 


comitant of human nature. Rare, because self-deception 
is easier than acting. Innocuous, because the densest of 
masks, if consciously worn, is more than translucent. No 
fear of the man who attemps to humbug you unless he 
has already humbugged himself 

In the light of the foregoing thoughts I recently read 
and reread the testimonials in possession of the promoters 
of a notorious, and to me obviously worthless, piano 
method. I had tried this method and found it wanting 
Yet here were letters indorsing the same from eminent 
professors of the art, whose rank I must acknowledge 
Had I condemned unjustly—was my poison another's 
meat? Or were these professors selling their names for 
a consideration? That the letters were forged I could not 
that they were purchased I would not, believe How 
then? How cling to my belief in the sincerity of the rec- 
ommenders without relinquishing the conviction as to the 
worthlessness of the recommended? My way of grasp 
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ing both horns of the dilemma may be of interest to those 
who have engaged in similar struggles 
Nothing is easier than to become an unconscious spon 


be ew one. Send any 





sor for an error, particularly if 


man a book fresh from the press with a request for his rec 


ommendation, and if it be well printed and bound the 
chances are that he is favorably impressed after a hasty 
glance at its contents. Richard Grant White, the noted 
Shakespearian critic, says that one has only to arrange a 
series 0 llacies in systemati ulphabetical order, and 
his work will be quotes san au y by well meaning 
and by 1 eans uneducated persor Che first things to 
attract the notice of a hasty reader are the superficial ex 

ellencies, not t dden nonsens« Consequently, when 
one receives a free copy of a new tome, or when som 
limpid-tongued individual explains a novel way of a 

complishing any old thing, one is moved to consider it a 
good thing and push it along \ push costs nothing, and 
if the pusher is not quite honest he is apt to appreciate 
the advertisement which ar enterprising firm will give 
him by scattering his likeness | deast 

But suppose the celebrity pauses long enough to test 

before testifying, is the result changed? Not a_ whit 
His testimonial becomes only the more emphatic It is 
o be supposed that all methods, particularly bad ones 
are ingenious. If I study one, its ingenuity pleases me 
Moreover, if I practice one I begin to be made perfect 
Perfect in what? Why. in the method, to be sure! Here 
is the secret of many recommendations When one be 
gins to travel one too easily ps to the conclusion that 
he is going to Rome Let me originate a method of 
piano playing myself. Let me make playing with the back 
of the hand its distinctive feature. Try it. You will find 
it dificult. Persevere You w find it easier. Here is 
progress! 

It is the same with systems not ridiculous on the 
face. They are all means to one end—artistic playing 
The mastery of the means by no means implies progress 
toward the end in question, for we have yet to prove that 
the means chosen are proper or that the path selected 
leads where we want to go 

This is the proof wl h many forget to make and thus 


they become the well-meaning but misleading bulwarks 


f error 








Marguerite Hall's «‘ Persian Garden ’’ Tour. 

Miss Hall’s singing during this tour just closed, with 
Risphar 1 other singer \ the subject of much en 
thusiast n oT ment 4 ne ther th Cle eland 
Plaindealer said 

Miss Hall deserves mention for the very excellent man 

er in which she sang her solo Ah. Not a Drop.” It 
was sung with deep feeling and intelligent conception of 
the sentiment 

This is what Get in dailv s { 

VortreMfliich sane Fraulein Hall Lieder von Brahms 
vobei die Ansprache des Deutschen bewunderungswiirdig 
correct und deutlich war Enclis] Miss Hall g lieder 
bv Brahms excellently nd in which her German pro 

meciation w id bh! orrect and clear 

Mme. Ogden Crane. 

Madame Crane, the well-known cal instructor, Italian 
method, is at her New York studio, 3. Fast Fourteenth 
street, 7 sday, Wednesday. Thursday and Friday of each 
week: in Asbury Park, N. J.. Post Office Building, Satur 
davs ind in Philadelpl 29055 Fairmount venue, Mon 
lavs. She makes mn harge for trving voices Frank 
Hunt is one of her Asbury Park pupils, and of his singing 
the Journal of that city said last wee} 

One of the finest of the musical el&ctions at the Jantist 
Church on Sunday evening was the No of Frank Hunt 
Mr. Hunt has a bass voice with a range of two octaves 
The entire program has seld been excelled in any 
hurch in the citv Madame Crane has secured a choir 


of remarkable ability 
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Boston, Mass., December 11, 1898. 


AST evening’s concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the eighth in this season’s series, was 
given with this program 
Symphony in E minor, No. 5 . Tschaikowsky 


Jeethoven 


Concerto for violin... : 
. Wagner 


Prelude to Die Meistersinger 
The soloist was Willy Burmester, who on this occasion 
made his first concert appearance in America. 
Franz Kneisel conducted again, for although Mr. Ger- 
it was not considered prudent 


icke is rapidly recovering, 

that he should resume his duties as yet. This week the 
orchestra is to visit New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and Mr. Kneisel will continue to conduct 


until it returns. At the rehearsal and concert of the 22d 
and 23d it is beyond all reasonable doubt that Mr. Gericke 
will. make his reappearance. 

And just here it is due Mr 
and sincerely the skill and the fine intelligence with which 
he has acquitted himself in the emergency he was suddenly 
It is no slight responsibility to take 


Kneisel to recognize warmly 


called on to meet 
charge of the Symphony Orchestra at a moment’s notice, 
and it is not often that a concertmaster can assume such 
a responsibility and go through the ordeal in as brilliantly 
successfully a manner as Mr. Kneisel has done. He has 
displayed every ability that goes toward the making of a 
conductor of the first rank, and with succeeding 
effort of the past three weeks he has grown surprisingly, 
his reading of the Tschaikowsky Symphony last evening 


each 


being perhaps the most admirable, most sympathetic and 
most satisfying that the work has ever had here. Dignity, 
authority, modesty, complete control over himself and 
the orchestra, artistic devotion and the power of winning 
and justifying confidence in him on the part of both play- 
ers and public are prominent among the many admirable 
qualities of which he has shown himself at the conductor’s 
stand to be the possessor. 

Mr a small tone, but it is exquisitely 


pure and appealing. 


Burmester has 
His technic is ample and beautiful in 
finish, and his style is chaste and almost fragile in its 
tender lis bowing is broad and free, and his 
work generally gracefully refined in points of taste. Per- 
haps on the whole his playing of the concerto had in it 


more of elegance than of depth, fire and largeness, and 


delicacy 


though it was very artistic in its way and free from any of 
the affectations that mark the mere virtuoso, 
sugary and seemed to suggest constantly that he would 
have found a more felicitious work for the display of his 
individuality of style in the more effeminate Mendelssohn 
frank, 


was over 


concerto. Still it was all very charming in its way 


free from dryness, clean-cut in execution. smooth and 
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without any attempt at mock heroics and trickery to 
win the applause of those who hear wth their eyes. What 
was most lacking were volume of tone and vigorous man- 
liness of expresion. He won the hearty favor of his hear- 
ers, whose plaudits and recalls were fairly bestowed. 


* * * 


On Monday evening the Kneisel Quartet gave its third 
concert of the season with the following program: 


Quartet in D major...............-...... César Franck 
Caprice on Danish and Russian airs, for piano, flute, 

oboe and clarinet, op. 79................Saint-Saéns 
Quartet in F. major, op. 41, No. 2............Schumann 


The Franck Quartet had its first performance in Boston 
at this concert. The players had it in hand for four years 
or more, before they ventured to present it. At the out- 
set they could not make out its meaning, and it was only 
after many rehearsals that it began to be in any way in- 
telligible to them. Under these circumstances it is hardly 
to be expected that any very clear view of such a work 
can be can therefore 
only set down my impressions. 
is that the quartet is almost repellingly morbid in its pre 
gloom of a pessi- 


That the com 


obtained at a simple hearing. I 
Of these the most potent 
vaiilng characteristics, the persistent 
mistic thinker suffering from melancholia 
poser wrote in this vein under the influence of an ambi- 
tion to write as nobody ever wrote before, to succeed in 
being original at any cost is not to be accepted for even 
a moment. Nothing in the work indicates that he was other- 
wise than lofty in aim and nobly sincere; but the music 
is none the less weirdly mystical. The details of the quar- 
tet are worked out with wonderful skill, but the unrelent- 
ing chromatic progressions without any apparent why or 
wherefore, except caprice, the profusion of unaccustomed 
harmonies that constantly press on each other, the rarity 
with which the ear is relieved by a closing cadence at 
length produce a weariness that despite the best intentions 
on the part of the listener, lead finally to something very 
nearly resembling the indifference that reigns in boredom 

Some eminent critic has pronounced this work the 
greatest string quartet in existence after the later ones 
of Beethoven. Perhaps it is; but great as these later works 
of Beethoven undoubtedly are, it took half a 
tury to make people to listen to them with admiration; 
and there are still intelligent music lovers who have no 
abounding partiality for them, and who boldly exemplify 
the courage of their convictions by proclaiming that the 
quartets in question are as incomprehensible and as tire- 
some now as they were at the time they first saw the light 
These, however, are vile heretics, to be banned and de- 
spised of the elect. By and by, after frequent rehearings, 
this César Franck Quartet will develop a very ocean of 
By use one becomes accustomed eventually to 


over cen 


charm. 
everything and even capable of enjoying his most cher- 
ished antipathies. In the case of music of this kind, all 
that is required is the bravery to devote oneself to the task 
of fathoming its meaning. The fate of original genius 
that boldly spurns at the thought of following in the beaten 
track and resolves to tread one for himself, is a soul-sor- 
rowing one. Beethoven was looked on as a madman; 
3erlioz as a pitiful, unpractical enthusiast; Brahms as a 
mumbling, pedagogic Dryasdust: Wagner as a sensa- 
tional mountebank, beating a deafening bass drum to ad- 
vertise a huge, chromoic, musical panorama. Is Franck 
also an inspired prophet unduly neglected and unwisely 
pooh-poohed? However that may be, it is unquestionable 
that at present the meaning of his utterances is as vague 


URIER. 


as that of the vaguest ever pronounced by the most exas- 
peratingly perplexing oracle of old. 

The performance of the work by the Kneisels was of 
a kind. that should have separated light from chaos, if the 
thing were possible. Perhaps it did for some time; but 
it leit me completely in the dark to all except the con- 
scientious care with which the players had studied the dif- 
ficult problem. 

The Saint-Saéns caprice, likewise new to this city, is 
one of those bright and clever trifles which the composer 
makes interesting by the elegance, the refinement of taste 
and the skilled deftness of treatment he brings to bear 
upon them. It makes no appeal to the emotions, but 
goes brilliantly and pleasing on its way, especially when 
among the performers is such a trio of artists as Messrs 
Maguarre, the flutist; Longy, the oboist, and Selmer, the 
clarinetist, of the Symphony Orchestra 

. . * 
Leopold Godowsky gave a piano recital in Association 


Hall on Tuesday evening. His program was: 


Schumann 


Carneval ees - 
Eclogue; At the Spring; concert study; F minor; 
concert study, D flat. eee f 
Jallade, G minor .Grieg 
Sonata, G minor ne .Chopin 
Moto Perpetuo, Capriccio, Valse Idylle: Badinage, 
combining in one, the two G flat studies of Cho- 
pin; concert paraphrase on Chopin's E flat 
waltz Godowsky 
Tannhauser overture Wagner- Liszt 
There was too much of it Close upon two hours of 
piano playing is a dose, against which the most thorough 
ly seasoned and most patient of critics may protest His 
performance of the Schumann “Carneval” was the least 
satisfying of his efforts It was good by fits and starts 


such a break 


only Some of the episodes were taken at 

neck pace that they became quite unintelligible as to 
rhythm and meaning; other quieter episodes were over 
sugared and overdrawn out of shape rubatowise. On the 
contrary, his reading and performance of the Chopin 


sonata were remarkably fine, abundant as they were in 





poetic feeling, beauty of color, intelligence of concep 
tion and discreet reserve power Charming also was his 
rendering of the Liszt concert study in D flat. That great 
scope of his finger agility was cor cingly shown in 
his playing of his own exacting and brilliant “Moto Per 
petuo.” The blending of the two Chopin etudes I did 
not wait to hear, an hour and forty minutes of listening 
to the piano having satisfied my extremest cravings for 
relaxation of that description. It was possibly very in 
genious, very difficult and very astonishing. The same 
sense of satiety prevented my hearing the transcription 
of the “Tannhauser” overture. I see no reason why it 
should be played on the piano, nor in fact in any other 
form than that in which the composer sent it forth. I 


arranged for 


perhaps might be induced to listen to 


a cornet and a harp, just for the sake gratifying a de 
cadent desire for a new musical sensation, but otherwise 
no 

Mr. Godowsky is, beyond question pianist of fine 
powers. He has a remarkably developed technic; his 
playing of scales and arpeggio passages is extraordinary 
in its smoothness, facile brilliancy and clearness Then 
too, he has warmth and sincerity feeling, artistic in- 
stinct carefully nurtured, and marked musical intelligence 
In other words, he is lacking in little of anything that 
is esential to the perfect equipment really great 
artist. Hence, all the more regrettable was the appear 
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ance on his program of the information that Saint Saens 
had once kissed him in an outburst of wild delight over 
his playing, and other steaming-hot flabbiness, from the 
portable tin-kitchen of the passionate and fatuously cal- 
lous press agent. I have since learned that Mr. Godow 
sky felt greatly mortified by the superserviceable zeal of 
the noodle who did this patent medicine species of adver 
tising for him 
* - . 


At the first Cecilia concert of the season on Wednesday 
evening were performed, among other things, Verdi's 
“Stabat Mater” and “Te Deum” for the first time in Bos- 
ton. It has become a platitude to comment on the won 
deriul musical vigor of Verdi at the age of four-score and 
five, but it is impossible to consider the fire, the youthful 
freshness and the seeming spontaneity of this music with- 
out at the same time marveling that it should be the 
work of an octogenarian It would not be easy to name 
the living composer in the full flush of virile manhood 
who is able to produce music equal in pure artistic worth 
to these brilliant efforts of an old man. It has been ob- 
jected that these coynpositions are not in what is under 
stood as the Church,stlye. But there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in the fact that an Italian should view religious 


sentiment from an Italian rather than from a German or 


a Puritan standpoint; and that he should express himseli 
in harmony with the national feeling in such matters. It 
is true that Verdi has tried, and successfully, to make his 
music echo the sense « his texts as he reads them, and 


if these are, at times, dramatic in suggestiveness, it is hard 


to see wherein he lapses from propriety in taking the 
hint in the mus to which he has wedded them 

Even in the inadequate, colorless and dryly perfunctory 
interpretation that was accorded these works, their 
strength, impressive nobility of conception and deeply 
sy! pathetic regard for the words made themselves felt 
It is not in the sp of Ba nor it Handel, but 





t 
Verdi is of tl 


1¢ Latin race and gives vent to his feelings in 
the spirit of that race; and, moreover, I am heretic enough 


to believe that the religious music of both Handel and 
Bach is not interpreted according to the intentions of the 
composers, who surely could never have meant that it 
should be so priggis} ly prim and so deliberately artificial 
as its interpreters cause it to appear. Nay, even more; for I 
have an abiding faith that Handel’s oratorios were meant 
by him to be sung very much in the style in which his 
operas were sung, and not as if they were reverent exer- 
ises in vocal technic from which all expression of flexible 


human emotion was to be carefully and piously eliminated 





tic tendencies in this 





And as for the sneer at Verdi's oper 
Stabat Mater” and “Te Deum,” nothing could be more 


unlike his operas than are these works, and nothing could 


I 
" 


losely resemble Handel’s operas than do his ora 


more ¢ 
torios. And it was curious on this occasion to note how 
dull, pedantic uninspired, uninspiring and _ labored 
Brahms’ “Song of Fate” seemed to be after this “Stabat 
Mater.” 

The “Te Deum” is con¢eived and carried out with noble 
loftiness and with a majesty of veneration that never re- 
laxes for a moment. One of the most thrilling and im- 
pressive effects in choral music is the tremendous power 
with which the “Sanctus” breaks on the ear and stirs the 
imagination after the subdued phrases at the close of the 
“Tibi omnes Angeli.” In this work we have polyphonic 
writing that flows with the greatest ease and flexibility 
and never even remotely suggests pedantry. The double 


choruses are not merely antiphonal, but are literally 
double choruses in eight real parts: and how completely 


Verdi is master in this species of writing is notably 


exemplified in his treatment of the “Tu ad liberandum.” 
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with its astonishing spirit and uplifting eeffct, especially 
toward the close. Surely Verdi never acquired all this 
deep musical learning in his old age He must have 
played at composing during his early operatic days when 


bread and butter meant something more practi 





than self-sacrifice in the cause of the higher musical art 

Miss Sara Anderson, in whose praise it was my wel 
come task to write with enthusiasm for the admirable 
quality of her performances at the late Worcester Festival, 
appeared as soloist at this concert, and sang the soprano 
aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” and the solo 
part in Mendelssohn's ‘“‘Hear My Prayer I am sorry to 
confess that she was not heard with such satisfying results 
at this concert, although the audience was much pleased 


with her 


o * 


On Friday night there was a concert devoted wholly 


to vocal works by Bach. Boston is prolific in Bach wor 
shipers, all more or less sincere, and for these this en 
tertainment was provided by H. G. Tucker. An orches 
tra of thirty Symphony players, a chorus of sixty-five 
voices and numerous soloists assisted. The principal se 
lections were the “Missa Brevis” in A and the cantatas 


Thou Guide of Israel” and “O Light Everlasting.” <A 
whole evening of Bach is not without its discouragements 
even when the performances are of good quality; for here 
as in other directions there may be too much of a good 
thing. This, however, is not the fault of the good thing 
itself, but of the indiscretion of those who provide it 
superabundantly to the closing point. The quality of the 
performances being far from commendable, the normal 
discouragements of such an occasion were fortified, and 
hence I took an early and a hasty departure. It was made 
plainly evident that somebody had bitten off more than he 
ould bring his teeth to bear upon effectively 3ach is 
scarcely a subject upon which the inexpert can hope to ex- 


periment with desirable results 





> > . 
Che cause of good music fo e masses, particularly free 
music, is being energetically carried on \ for ght ago 


the barrel-organ players were brought under discipline 


nd ordered under penalty of punishment to have their 
istruments put into a condition favorable to the produ 
tion of perfect intonation This week the music com 
mission of the city « B ton 1s to VOK alter the nerant 
performers on violins, clarinets, harps and flutes, with a 


special eye to those artists who p< rform with scanty 





haired and much-rosined bows upon fiddles having still 
more rosined bellies. Solo performers on any instrument 
are to have no licenses ur less the if ntonation 1s bey rT d 
reproach. Orguinettes are to be no longer manipulated 


by crippled beggars and old women, having been abolished 
incontinently The little German bands composed of a 
cracked E flat clarinet, an asthmatic tuba, a recalcitrant 
cornet, and a contrabass with an open seam, are to dis 
appear whether they play in or out of tune After the 
street artists have complied with all that is demanded of 


to discourse music within 





them they must not \ 
five hundred yards of any church or school-house, and 
ey are to be excluded utterly from various sections of the 


There are to be other reforms of the city’s musi¢ 





but at present the commission is most concerned in rais 
ing the standard of intonation and in suppressing worn 
out instruments that can no longer be kept in tune, and on 
this task they have entered with immense energy It 
may follow that after unimpeachable purity of intonation 
has been achieved, the commission may insist on the 
ibolition of the vulgar popular tunes of the day and the 
substitution of selections from Beethoven, Wagner, De 


Koven and the other great classical masters, by way of 


MME. FLORENZA 


d’Arona 


PRIMA DONNA, 
The vocal instrument per- 
fected tone by tone. Tradi- 
tional Grand Opera and 
Oratorio analytically inter 
preted and adapted. Famous | 
Cadenzas. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ETC 
Only serious pupils accepted 
124 East 44th Street, 
NEW VORK. 


Season commenced 
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improving the general taste and making of Boston a mu 
scial paradise 

At present the greatest difficulty would seem to be to 
make the street musicians know when they are playing 
it of tune; and next to this some method of enabling 


} 


them to guess without actual measurement when they are 


within five hundred yards of school-house and church 


It would all be painfully funny if it were not so desperately 
serious; or pail ly serious if it were not so desperately 





funny B. E. Woo.r 


The Second Paur Symphony Concert 
7. second concert of the Paur Symphony Orchestra 
was given at Carnegie Hall last Sunday evening, 
the usual public rehearsal occurring on Friday afternoon 
The program was this 


i 


Symphony No. 3, in G major, Harold in Italy 
op. 16 — Hector Berlioz 
Viola obligato, Nahan Franko 
Concerto Pathetique Franz Liszt 
(Arranged and orchestrated for piano and orchestra 


> 


from the original for two pianos by 
Richard Burmeister. ) 
Mr. Burmeister 
Symphonic Poem, op. § Ernest Chassau 
Overture to the opera, The Bartered Bride 
Dedrich Smetana 


af 
\ 
I 


The orchestra now shows the result of Mr. Paur’s stren 


uous training, and at both the matinee and evening per 
formances there was some remarkable work accomplished 
Mr. Paur has other qualities besides vigor and scholar 
ship He is generally accredited with these two to the 
exclusion of poetry, passion, great dramatic intelligence 
and a power of building up a logical climax that reveals 
the master of music, the master of the orchestra. The 
Berlioz symphony begins to show signs of wear, but it 
contains so much picturesque writing, so much color, 


glow and happy welding of matter and manner that one 


forgives the genuine lack of inspiration, the poverty in 
riginal thematic material. We have outlived the By 
ronic epoch, with its rolling collars, its upturned eyes and 
its thirsty pessimism, but the ingenious Berlioz orches 


tration and the genuine musical feeling in the viola part 


will probably rescue this so-called symphony from abso 
lute oblivion The work was played with a fine appre 
ciation of its content, Mr ranks taking the viola part 
with his accustomed skill 

The orchestral novelty was Chassau’s poem To this 


the following program was attached 


Legend \ ine and Merlit i? the forest I Brocéli 

de 

Love Scene Trumpet calls 

Messengers of King Arthur rt ough the forest in 
the search of the Enchantress. Merlin remembers his 

sion, and wishes to fly and escape from the arms of 

\ 1 c 

Enchantment Scene In order to retain him Viviane 

! Merlin to sleep, and surrounds hi with hawthorn 


blossoms 


M. Chassau has evidently been an assiduous frequenter 


of Bayreuth, for in his poem he pays court to the genius 


of Richard Wagner, likewise to his themes, notably, sev 
eral in “Parsifal ind the “Ring.” His cast musical 
thought is sicklied o’er by the Wagner lion which it 
must be confessed he handles with skill. The legend re 


recalls some faded tapestry upon which are faintly broidered 


dim shapes of immemorial romance. The whole scheme 


is pre-Raphael-itish svggesting Burne-Jones at his 


feeblest \ straining after mysticism, weak, watery and 
mooning, is offset by much brutal writing, the whole with 
out much form or flavor. Chassau is master of his ap 
paratus, but having mastered it he like Merlin in the magic 


wood of Brocelinde is laid low by its Viviane-like spell. In 
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a word, this Frenchman has nothing to say and so pro- 
ceeds to say it in the speech of another man, the man of 
Bayreuth 

The piece was extremely Bur- 


meister, for the first time in this city, played his own version 


well executed and Mr. 


f the Liszt ‘“Patetico."’ Last spring it received rather a 
isty production at the Seidl memorial concert in Brook- 
lyn, by the Seidl Society; on this occasion it was accorded 
treatment. The history of the work was 
It was 
written originally for one piano and called “concerto solo.” 


later, under his 


more careful 


given over a year ago in THE Musicat Courter. 
Then Liszt made it over for two pianos; 
t was scored for piano and orchestra, but this 


ly Mr. Burmeister has pulled 


supervision 1 


version is hopelessly ineffective 





down the edifice, subjected the themes to a new develop- 
ment, omitted meaningless cadenza and the Marcia Fu- 
nebre and reorchestrated the entire composition, giving 
new color to the orchestra and pith and point to the piano 
part. The work as it now stands is more Burmeister than 
Liszt, although its themes have all the pomp and sentiment 
of the Weimar master. By its curtailment it now is a 
most effective number, and pianists should be grateful 
to Burmeister for his scholarly accomplishment. The 


pianist-adapter played his part in a most brilliant and vir- 


tuoso fashion. His touch in the romantic slow movement 


was warm and singing and his in climaxes very 


He was recalled at both performances. 


pow er 
satisfying 

After the vaporings of Chassau’s music the merry, twit- 
tering, gossiping, vivacious overature of Smetana—surely 
a neglected genius—proved very agreeable. Here the string 
department of the Paur orchestra was on its mettle, and 
demonstrated not only its inherent good quality but also 
the strong, rhythmic beat of its conductor Emil Paur 

These concerts have now become the rendezvous of all 
that is distinguished in musical life in New York 


Boston Music Notes. 


Boston, December 10, 1898 
AMES W. HILL has, as usual, planned a busy season 
of musical events. The first chamber concert took 


place at his residence in Haverhill, when the Symphony 
Mr 
Montgomery 


[rio (Heinrich Schuecker, harp; Hoffman, violin; Mr 
Mrs 
took Mr. Schuecker 
fact did the whole trio. 


On Wednesday 


a series of musical talks in | 


Rose, ‘cello) and srackett, soprano, 


part made a great as in 


success, 
Mr. Hill giving 
-awrence, which are proving 


Mac- 
Pieces in Lawrence and Haverhill at recitals, 


alternate mornings is 


very interesting is week he played the new 
Dowell 


and 


ist 
Sea 
afternoons 
Hill is 
recitals that 
At the first 
3ach, the second from 


they made a fine impression Sunday 
there is a vesper service at the church where Mr 
organist, when he gives preliminary organ 
have proved very interesting and attractive 
one the music was all taken 
Handel, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Mr. Hill 


3eethoven club and boys’ musical club, all of which 


from 
Rubinstein and Haydn. 


Then has an ensemble club, a junior musical 


club, 


are in a flourishing condition, and doing good work 


With the ensemble club he will give a symphony program 
once a month, the first one occurring on the 13th, with 
to 


the following program: Overture “Egmont,” Bee 


thoven; ‘‘Concertstiick,’”’ Weber; Symphony in G, Haydn, 
eight hands, two pianos, with analytical remarks by Mr. 
Hill. The scheme includes six symphonies with other 
standard works. Each month the 
gives a musical at or for the benefit of some one of the 
charitable institutions of Haverhill. The Children’s Home 
and Old Home benefited. Mr. Hill 
also gave a concert for the piano fund of the Tilton 
School, with members of the Beethoven Club, assisted 
by Miss Bullock, Miss Shorrock and Mrs. Hill, which 
was most successful. 


one of other clubs 


Ladies’ have been 


The list of works that have been given by the Cecilia 
under the directorship of B. J. Lang, is interesting. Many 
of the works were given by this society for the first time 
in Boston. 


Bach: Handel: 
God’s Time is Best. Zadock the Priest 


Haydn: 

The Seasons. 
Hofmann: 

Cinderella. 

The Fair Melusina 


Canta per Ogril Tempo 

side With Us 
Beethoven: 

Ruins of Athens. 

Praise of Music 


Mass in D Humperdinck: 
Serlioz: Pilgrimage to Kevlaar 
Requiem. Liszt: 
La Damnation de Saint Elizabeth. 
Faust. Massenet: 
The Fifth of May Eve. 


Mary Magdalen 
Mendelssohn: 
Forty-third Psalm 
Camacho’s Wedding 
Die Lorelei 
Walpurgis Nacht 
Athalie 
Midsummer 
Dream 
Rheinberger: 


Brahms: 
German Requiem 
Song of Fate. 
Bruch: 
Lay of the Bell 
Fair Ellen. 
Odysseus. 
Buck: 
The Golden 
Durante: 


Night’s 
Legend 


Magnificat. Toggenburg 
Dvorak: Saint-Saéns: 
Stabat Mater Samson and Delilah 


Schumann: 
Mignon 
Faust 


The Spectre’s Bride 
A Patriotic Hymn 
Requiem Mass. 


Gade: Manfred 
Psyche Paradise and the Peri 
Comala. \. Goring Thomas: 
Handel: The Swan and the Sky 
Acis and Galatea. lark. 
L’Allegro ed il Pensie- Edgar Tinel: 
roso. Saint Francis of Assissi 


Mr 
take place December 14. 


Truette’s next organ recital at Eliot Church will 


Caroline Gardner Clarke is to sing at the first concert 
of the Memon Club, in Hartford, Conn., on the afternoon 


of December 15. Madame Hopekirk will be the pianist 


Miss Clarke sang in Hartford for the Colonial Dames 
only a few weeks ago 

Alvah Glover Salmon, assisted by S. Grahame Nobbs, 
gave a piano recital in Portsmouth, N. H., a short time 


since. 

The Winchester Amateurs on December 15 will perform 
for the first time on any stage “The House of Barcarolle.”’ 
This organization known for the work 
done in the past in “Mikado,” “Pinafore,” “Tolanthe” 
other light operas 

Heinrich Schuecker, in addition to his work the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra, has played at the Mr. Her 
mon school with Mr. Rose and Mr. Hoffman—also of the 


is well excellent 


and 


with 


Symphony Orchestra—a most successful concert, was 
soloists at the concert of the Women’s Club, Brockton, 
and at Mr. Hill’s musical in Haverhill on December 1. 


Mr. Schuecker’s work is always of a high artistic quality, 
with 


and his appearance at a concert 1s synonymous 


success 


On Thursday evening one of Mrs. Etta Edwards’ most 
talented pupils, Helen Wetmore, a soprano with an un 
usually well developed voice in expression, depth and 


flexibility, sang a shert program before a large gathering 


1] 


of friends, which included well-known musicians 


some 


Miss Wetmore has much dramatic power, which she uses 


effectively. Her progress has been rapid under Mrs 
Edwards’ instruction, in fact all of Mrs. Edwards’ pupils 
show the results of her careful training. Miss Eula Bru 


nelle, of Manchester, a young girl of sixteen, who plays 


the violin remarkably well, and who is a pupil of Carl 


Hoffman, assisted 
The Robin 

My Neighbor 
Aux Heureux 
Hungarian Rhopsody 


The program was 
Mac Dowell 
Goring Thomas 
\ugusta Holmes 
Hauser 








Air from Herodiade . Massenet 
Irish Love Song Margaret Ruthven Lang 
Ghosts iret Ruthven Lang 
Betrayed t Ruthven Lang 
Adagio, Eleventh Concerto Spohr 
Eclogue Delibes 
Chanson Provencals Dell’ Acqua 


New England News. 








ILLIAM R. CHAPMAN was in Portland recently 
when he sent the following note to the Mayor of 
that city: 
To the Mayor of Portland 
I learn that there are many families left destitute by the 
awful calamity which has overtaken tl nmunity in 
the loss of the steamer Portland and othe essels in the 
late storm 
I beg leave to tender my services, su orchestra and 
chorus as I can gather, together with h artists as I 
can secure, for a concert at as early a date as in be ar 
ranged The proce eds from the sale of ticl to be given 
to aid the families made destitute by this ty 
Please arrange for a committee to ta e matter in 
charge, if you approve Very respectfully 
W. R. CHAPMAN 
Portland, December 1, 1808 
Mayor Randall looks very fa ibly on the project, and 
will appoint a committee of citizens to arrange for the n 
cert at an early date The idea i i ipit il one and there 
is no doubt but that our citizens will respond most 
heartily 
The Pittsfield, Mass., Symphony Society has arranged 
for a series of concerts tl winter 
Frank B. Allen, who is a leading rnetist Eastern 
Maine, will probably be the permanent leader of the East 
port Cornet Band. Mr. Allen has spent several years in 
Worcester and Boston studying harmony, practicing seven 
and eight hours a day 
The Wight Philharmonic Society f Rockland, Me 
gave a Thanksgiving night concert, when the program 
was taken for the most part from the Maine Festiva! 
books. The choruses were under the direction of James 
Wight. The soloists were from local talent and included 
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RICHARD ARNOLD STRING SEXTET. 


Write for terms and dates, 


i9 East 14th Street, New York. 
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The Great Pianist. 


in America Next Season... 


information regarding Engagements may be obtained by addressing MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W. 
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Court Pianist to H. H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha. 
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Miss 
Cote, soprano; Mrs. Lura M. Ridley, contralto; Dr 
Samuel Tibbetts, basso; Dr. T. E. Tibbetts, basso, and 
George E. Torrey, basso. The accompaniments were 
played by Mrs. James Wight and Mrs. Carrie Burpee 
Shaw 

At the first annual meeting of the board of management 
of the New Bedford Choral Association it was arranged 
that Emil Mollenhauer will have charge of the chorus for 
the winter rehearsals, with Allen W. Swan as piano and 
organ accompanist. Rehearsals begin December 13 

[he Philharmonic Society of New Britain, Conn., will 
give “Stabat Mater” at their first concert in February 

The Northampton Vocal Club, now in its third season 
will give its first concert on the 14th of this month. Kip 
ling’s “Hymn Before Action,”’ which has been set to musi 
by Ralph L. Baldwin for the club, will be sung from th 
manuscript 

Edward Hawley, of the musical department of Yale Uni 
versity, has been engaged as organist of the Congrega 


tional church in Norwall 


Bangor, Me., has musical prodigy, Arthur Josepl 
Beaupre, nine years old, who plays, after less than a year 
of instruction, Mozart's Fantaisie, Chopin’s waltzes, &« 
He also improvises and has composed more or less. He 


Ss an earnest student 





to bring tog the isical talent of the city and train a 
horus for e Bang Musical Festiva rhe following 
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HUGO HEINZ, °c: 


Concerts and Song Recitals. Baritone. 


Address: The Heary Wolfsoha Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


GWYLIM MILES, 


Z—~. Baritone. __—_———\ 
Concerts, Oratorios, Musical Festivals. 


For terms, dates, etc., address 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
=— 13! East 17th Street, New Vork. 


CECILE LORRAINE, 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
< Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 


KATHARINE FISK 


Concerts, Musical Festivals, 
Oratorio, Song Recitals, 


ate ete ttl 


FOR TERMS DATES, ETC., 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 


i231 East I7th Street, New Vork. 
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Sarah Munroe Hall, soprano; Miss Nellie Antoinette 
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an impromptu for the piano, which is said to be strictly Synthetic Guild Musicale 


classical 


: , ISS GRACE GREGORY, contralto, and Harry 
Lucy Field Greene, assisted by Margaret A. Gardner, M —_ oe a — 


, . Rawlins Baker, pianist, were the participants in a 
pianist, gave a song recital in Providence, R. I., last ; i . i ; 
or very enjoyable recital, in Carnegie Hall Banquet Room 
week, which was greatly enjoyed ' , 
a ten days ag Phis was ‘ rog 
Ralph Kinder, jr., is giving a series of organ recitals 
in Irinity Church, Providence, R. I., this season. Fred Prelude Rachmaninoff 
erick L. Martin, baritone of Grace Church, assisted in Sonata, op. 7 Grieg 
the fourth concert Und ; Per M Baket 
, ‘ , . . nd Schiaist du, Mein Madchen ensen 
] ast meeting o ie, f lusic Clul , 7 
At the last meeting of the Keene, N. H., Musik 1b, Warum Schimmert dein Auge Grieg 
Mendelssohn was the composer assigned for the even Miidchenaug M oszkowski 


ing’s study 








Jules jordan has accepted the leadership of the re-or- Interme No. 2 Brahms 
: . . Valse ¢ apri Urieg 
ganized Choral Union at South Framingham, Mass Binde p. 1, N 2 Tausie 
which makes the tourth society besides the Arion, of Mr. Baket 
Providence , that he conducts My Sor XR \re \ »T nee H H Huss 
J. B. Miller and J. B. Barnaby will make their first pub Miss Gregory 
lic appearance since their return trom England, where : 19 ’ i : = 
they have been studying with Randegger and Shakesp 
at Springfield on the evening of December 13 M Gregory 6 sileing d diant p . 
Ernest Felix Potter gave an organ recital at Norwich, !!ty were much enjoyed. Her singing of the first group 
Conn., recently, which was spoken oO! aS a great art “, pia , t y bit | artistry 
treat. Miss G. A. Aldrich, one of Mr. Potter’s pupiis, @¢@ Hu song became impressive, if not imposing, in 
ssisted ri I 
W. RK. Chapman told the peopie in ast week , ; . of nt pian with 
e€ was a ut to iterview Mme i! lame 4 1 D — = g ton i 
singing in her native State at the next Maine Music Fes Kate S. ( ' P = — axe 
. al, 1899 I he ext ¢ I t ‘ this wide spreading 
( Clarke Lord, organist, was assisted by Mary Elis: =“ tor > January 4, 100% t 2:30 P. & 
Hall and Charles D. Crocker at an organ recital recently I R egie H Fifty-seventh street 
given in Hartford, Conn “oe y X Wilhe 1a Johnson, pianist 
Winfield Veazey \bell s puplis gave a recital in Hart and J — cf, ODOe and Ongus eatcke E1 > Caen 
rd, Conn., on December 6, when they were assisted shee ed Winkler seg 2:55 Herman Deutchke 
: . 
Hans Kronold, violoncellist french hort I Eller w re the 
lhe tspafiola Musical Association has been forme . ; — o ; = 
Bristol, Conn Othcers were elected as follows Pres ’ edbvact sialon ROTTuEEH _ : pected by those 
dent, H. W. Lutterman; secretary, Samuel Thompson - ’ 
treasurer, Mrs. James Cray; musical director, Mrs. Perry 
Ml. Halley 
F The Liszt-Wagner Story 
Tschaikowsky. \ t respecting | Wag i Bulow 
Un the Oth of this month, a monument to the lat 1 It is supposed to be told by Liszt, and to the effect that 
p ['schaikowsky was unveiled at St. Petersburg, in the when t thr lived together in Leip they were 
presence of the vice-president of the Imperial Musical So- poor that they uld 1 y fur i it Wagner burned 
ety d er notables 1 he wo brothers ar nephew ip 
e€ compost vere prest Phe mume erecte l hing Q t ry I vas born 
loye the I f Prot Ss Wag S 530 they can 
é eft é cial g in an arm chair ‘ g \ ge Bulow wa 
gag pleting pos Che finger ti ghte ( stud Leip 
f the right hand tou brow, the left 4 score 848 Wag ‘ p psic Liszt 
rie ls on his ip At teet a e « WW Wagt t ~ < l 1849, and 
pages of s res re The ] ind | ] t tha ve 
; ‘ | ne Oper me P the u p ¢ \\ g eI t ; ¢ ' >» the ire but 
eremony ‘ ( r 4 p se by haikowsk 
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Address 
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Musical Art Society. 


HE Musical Art Society, under the conductorship of 
Frank Damrosch, is proving a more than grateful 
substitute for the old moribund Oratorio Society. There 
are better voices in this organization—in fact, quite re- 
markable in quality and volume—and the conductor, not 
having to compose, to direct opera and symphony concerts 
and play at impresario besides, has developed into a better 
chorus master than his brother Walter. The program con- 
tained Bach’s “Christmas”, oratorio, welcome 
novelty after Handel’s shop-worn ‘‘ Messiah.’’ It was well 
A small orchestra of strings, flutes, uboes and Eng- 
lish horn played the composer’s “Pastoral Sym- 
phony” with effect. The other numbers were Palestrina’s 
“Adoramus Te,” Vittoria’s °O Magnum Mysterium,” Cal- 
vesisius’ “Joseph, Joseph, lieber Mein,” Herzogenberg’s 
‘Christmas Song,” Leopold Damrosch’s “Ring Out, Wild 


lovely a 


sung. 
sweet 


Bells,’ three German folk songs. arranged by Wullner, 
and four quartets by Brahms. The concert was given be- 
fore a large audience at Carnegie Hall last Thursday 
evening 


[t was announced in a special circular that the prize of 
$250 offered by the Musical Arts Society for the best com- 
position for mixed voices has been given to Horatio W. 
Parker for his ““Astant Angelorum Chori,” which will be 
sung at the next and last concert of the season. It is pro- 
posed to offer this prize, with the same restrictions as to 
for a work set to secular words, English or 
and to offer it without any restrictions 


residence, 
German, 18g0; 
as to nationality or language in 1900 


in 


Beatrice Eberhard Concert. 
M**: BEATRICE EBERHARD, although 

well along in her teens, is already a rising young 
violinist; this she made evident to all at her own concert 
Her 


hardly 


at Madison Square Hall, last Thursday evening. 
playing of the Mendelssohn concerto, while lacking in the 
subtler touches, which come only with time, trouble, and 
toil, still contained the essentials—a good tone, well de- 
veloped left hand, musical intuition, and reliable mem- 
ory. With much feeling did she play the Preislied, with 
vigor and snap the Wieniawski mazourka, and her oc- 
taves, double stopping, &c., in the Vieuxtemps Fantaisie 
All this rep- 
resents much hard work, for which the ambitious young 


Caprice were astonishing in one so young. 


girl deserves great credit. 
Dr. Eberhard’s 
guidance, have a future. 
Miss Gertrude Frisch played a piano solo, and Miss 
Marie sang, as did James W. Marshbank, all 
contributing their share to the variety and consequent 


Ernst daughter should, with proper 


Gunsckel 


pleasure of the evening. 


Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano. 


The charming young singer who bears this euphonious 
She 
be 


name is making rapid progress in her artistic career. 
has already arranged and will 
heard in numerous concerts in this vicinity during the 


many engagements, 


season. Last season a couple of well-known papers said 
of her: 

Among the best there is always something extra good, 
and in yesterday's concert of the Mannerchor this was the 
soloist Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, who, upon her first 
appearance with Liszt’s “Loreley,” like a loreley wound 
herself around all hearts, and as often as her golden voice 
rang out she charmed her hearers anew.—New York 
\bendblatt. 


Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, a talented youthful singer 
whom we often meet of late, gave a successful recital in 
Brooklyn on Friday last. Miss Hoffmann has a sympa- 
thetic voice, and sings with true sentiment, a circumstance 
which is rarely found in so young an artist—New York 
Revue 


H. PLUNKET GREENE 


In America January | 
to March, 1899. | 
rs | 








For Terms and Dates 

address 

F.S. HOUSTON, | 
Care of MORRIS RENO, | 

144 West 74th St., 


New York City. 
Chickeriog Piano used. 


MINNA KELLOGG-MOLKA, 


Miss Ida Benfey. 


HE tribute that Mary E. Wilkins paid to Miss Ida 
Benfey not long ago when she said that she felt 
very grateful to her for her marvelously vivid portrayal of 
her New England characters, probably expresses the par- 
ticular strength of the beautiful young elocutionist. 
Elocutionists there are galore, and we find them every- 
where, even to the numbers of Saul, but the particular apti- 
tude which is Miss Benfey’s strength, her wonderful ability 
to make the character which she is reading, arouses an 
interest which is far from ordinary. 
The old-time elocutionist—and it might be said that the 
old-time elocutionist is as frequent to-day as he or she ever 





IDA 


BENFEY. 


was—depended for his success on the more or less pleasant 
quality of the voice or some striking interpretation, and in 
latter years a development in carriage and gesture—a la 
Delsarte—but as the modern impersonater differs from the 
old, the actor has become the student of other arts as well 
as his own, so the reader who would attract the public of 
to-day not only has broad and deep interest in all the arts, 
but brings his personality into close touch with all that is 
beautiful, thus developing the sensitiveness to which the 
audience responds. And this generalization is true in every 
way of Miss Benfey. 

A glance at her repertory reveals not only the intellectual 
acumen that is necessary for an artist of high power, but it 
does not in any way indicate the personality, strength and 
magnetism which she brings to her interpretation of those 
works. 

It is easy enough to see that any woman of culture could 
appreciate the New England stories of Mary Wilkins, but 
when one comes to consider that this is but one side of 
her repertory and that there are in it “The Book of Job,” 
“Les Miserables,” “Adam Bede,” and “The Mill on the 
Floss,” one gets some idea of her intellectual versatility. 

As she has aid herself, she is a “reader of literature,” 
and this is where one can feel the strength, the personality. 
And in her selections there also is an originality of scope, 
resulting naturally in the original treatment which, by the 
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bye, is never a very strong part with the popular elocu 
tionist. 

Miss Benfey was born in Detroit, but spent most of her 
early childhood in Southern California—the ‘Land Beauti 
ful” it might be truly called. A fondness for classics when 
she was a child developed naturally into an ability to read 
them well, and her appearance both in this country and 
abroad have met with great success—success more than 
great for one so young in years. 

Her readings have all been of her own devising, she 
giving the story of some of the greatest English novels in 
one evening, an undertaking that would be a failure without 
a more charming personality, and they would grow tire 
some were it not for her subtle variance, her ability to 
dramatic, as a great 


make her though, 


teacher of the subject said, she never condescended to the 


interpretations 


theatrical, a very subtle and a very clear distinction. 

Miss Benfey’s success lies first in her really intense ap 
preciation of what she is reading. 

During the past month Miss Benfey has been reading in 
Chicago, Minneapolis and in the large cities of Ohio. Dur- 
ing the coming month she will read in Michigan, Tennessee 
and in January the “Book 
Job” for the first time in New York. Her other engage 
ments include two weeks in Canada, and during February, 


Kentucky, and will read of 


March and April she will tour in the large cities of New 
York State, lowa and Kansas 
Within a year or two she proposes to go to Germany and 


Book of Job.’ 


give readings there, particularly the 


Bisbee Piano Recitals. 


Owing to a misunderstanding it was announced that 
Miss Genevieve Bisbee’s first recital, ten days ago, was “at 
Mrs. Clara Henley Bussing’s home, 451 West End ave 
nue,” whereas this address is that of Miss Bisbee’s own 


handsome studio. She announces three more recitals with 
Mrs. Bussing, on Fridays, December 9, January 13, Feb- 
ruary 10, at 4 o'clock. A pianist of plastic, poetic tempera 
p! 


Henley-Bussing’s singing is most enjoyable. 


ment, she and 
Mrs. Io 


gether these recitals should prove thoroughly delightful 


she makes everything ays interesting, 


Miss Bisbee has returned from Europe after having 
studied four years with the best masters of Germany, and 
will accept a limited number of pupils. She will teach 
Prof. Theodore Leschetizky’s method, which she has 


1 


lately studied in Vienna, and will 
H. Barth and Martin L 
3erlin and Leipsic. 


also prepare students 


for Profs Krause, whose pupil 
she was in Engagements will be a 
cepted for drawing room entertainments, private musicales, 
&c. 


even, clean and sure technic. 


Miss Bisbee makes a specialty of developing a pure, 


The Beautiful *‘ Aeolian Quarterly.”’ 


The Aeolian Quarterly, clad in its artistic, warm colored 


dress, has just come to cheer us with its excellent table of 


contents. A picture of Luigi Mancinelli constitutes the 
frontispiece. Among tHe contributions may be found, “The 
Musical Millennium,” by that able writer H. T. Finck; 
analysis of “Hero and Leander,” by the composer Luigi 


Mancinelli; a vigorous paper upon Liszt’s Hungarian rhap 


sodies, by W. J. Henderson. Gustay Kobbé contributes 
some interesting information about “Some of Franz Schu 
bert’s Marches,” while F. W. Riesberg, of THe Musical 


Courier, is ably represented by a very original paper upon 


“Four Popular Bach Pieces.’’ The editorial paragraphs are 
I I gral 


pungent, while the department headed ‘Semibreves” will 


bear close reading 


It ends with a chapter called *‘Aeoliana,”” which contains 


flattering 
celebrities upon the merits of this remarkable invention 


many recommendations and comments from 

The high aims and standard make this publication of 
great interest to all musicians. Nothing could be brighter 
or more original than the Aeolian Quarterly, which is well 


filled with concise, valuable information 


FRANK KING GLARK, 


~BASSO.- 
Management Mrs. GEO. B. CARPENTER, 
Fine Arts Building, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PITTSBURG, December 10, 10s 


ACOBY has captivated Pittsburg. It has been a long 
time since such an ovation has been tendered a singer 
here. 

Mme. Josephine Jacoby made her first appearance in 
Pittsburg last January, singing with the Pittsburg Or 
chestra. At that time she displayed a remarkably good 
style and was cordially received, her rare, rich voice and 
magnificent stage presence winning for her many admirers 

But upon the occasion of her second appearance on Fr 
day evening last in Carnegie Music Hal! as soloist at the 
sixth of this season’s orchestral concer she showed a 
marked improvement over last year, and met with still mor 
pronounced approval. Her voice a rich, mellow con 
tralto with a warm, sympathetic resonance, and an un 
usual evenness throughout a good compass. In addition t 
her vocal talent, Mrs. Jacoby is gifted with a fine physique 
and a rare personal charm, seldom found combined with s 
much beauty of voice 

Her first selection, the aria “O Harp, Immortal,” fron 
Gounod’s “Sappho,”’ was rendered with an artistic taste 


1 


and fine finish which ¢ 





core she sang in English Hawley’s “My Little Love.” This 


t he middle reg 


simple melody, being almost entire 
ter, is peculiarly adapted for Mrs. Jacoby’s deep voice, and 





gave her an opportunity to display her wonderfully rich low 

tones, so full of majesty and power. The enthusiasm of tl 

brilliant audience over this selection was intense, the ap 

plause following her off the stage, and not dying away unt: 

she had entirely disappeared from view. Again and agair 
} 


was she recalled, and graciously bowed her thanks 

In the second half of the program she sang three shor 
songs, one a charming melody in English by Chadwick 
Once again her admirers gave vent to their approval 


continued applause, whereupon Mrs. Jacoby 





them a second encore, a pleasing air by Goring 
entitled, “Ma Voisine” My Neighbor 


One of Mrs. Jacoby’s chief charms is her flashing eye 
reflecting the fire and spirit of a true artist d which w 
used with telling effect in her love song. “Se tu M’ami 


by Pergolesi 
Mrs. Jacoby is still a young woman, and has been befe 


t success | 


the public less than two years, y« ler grea 


and elsewhere is a gratifying proof that America can pro 





duce good singers. Mrs. Jacoby shows genius ilent 
which must some day win tor het ll greater laurels 
abroad. and we are glad to see that Pittsburg appreciates 
a singer of such rare ability 

A representative of the New York Musicar ¢ RIER 
called upon Mme. Jacoby at her parlors in the Hotel Schen 
ley, and found her, unlike most public singers, )t as 
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charming at close range as upon the concert stage. Mrs. 
Jacoby is indeed a strikingly handsome woman, with a 
noble dignity of bearing, and such a pleasing personality 
that in a speaking acquaintance one almost loses sight of 
interest in her work through adoration of her personal 
charms. Mrs. Jacoby modestly asked to be excused from 
an extended interview, but expressed the most keen appre- 
ciation of the ovation given her in Pittsburg. She said: “I 
like Pittsburg very much, and think the people are perfectly 
lovely. They have treated me with the warmest hospi- 
tality, and I don’t know why but somehow I feel perfectly 
at home among them. I consider that you have very fine 
audiences, and really enjoy singing before them. I have 
every reason to feel proud of the very kind reception ac 
corded me here,” 

In answer to a question as to Mr. Herbert's ability as a 
conductor, she replied: ““Mr. Herbert accompanied me very 
well indeed. I think he is a very clever musician, and con- 
idering the length of time he has had his men together I 


consider that he 


doing remarkably well in his work with 
the orchestra, which is certainly much improved since my 


visit last seasor Particularly is this the case as to the 


accompaniment—which is as far as I care to judge—and in 
this respect he could have hardly done better. You really 
cannot express my opinion too strongly upon this point.” 
From here Mrs. Jacoby goes to New York, where she 
ngs next week with the Philharmonic Society, being the 
first American singer to appear before this society for a 
umber of vears past Following that engagement she 
ill appear in the “Messiah” twice in Eastern cities, and 
iter sing with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Provi 


he sixth concert of the Pittsburg Orchestra comprised 
following progran 

’verture, Carnival, op. 92 , Dvorak 
a, O Harp, Immortal, from Sappho.. Gounod 

Mrs. Jacoby 
phony in C major, No. 9 
Andante: Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante Con Moto 
Scherzo (Allegro V 
Finale (Allegro Vivace) 
(First time at these concerts.) 


Schubert 


vace) 





te, Scenes Pittoresques . Massenet 
Marche 
Air de Bailet 
Angelus 
Fete Joheme 

ngs with prano— 
Am eister Tag des Maien. .F. von Fielitz 
Se tu M’ami Pergolesi 


Nocturne Chadwick 
Mrs. Jacoby 
vitation to the Dance Weber 
Orchestrated by Felix Weingartner 
(First time in Pittsburg.) 
Dvorak’s “Carnival” Overture, a musical conceit descrip 
tive of the noisy scenes of everyday life in Bohemia, was 


we hand 


ed, the strings holding together in much 
etter form and showing less of the uncertainty which has 
' 


of the preceding concerts. The ac- 


n noticeable at 
mpaniment to Mrs. Jacoby’s singing was well done, and 
d Mr. Herbert to be at least thoroughly up in that 
line of orchestral work. Instead of drowning the soloist, as 
een done before at these concerts, Mr. Herbert kept 
players well hand, and it is but justice to say that the 
accompaniment was all that could have been desired 
Che Symphony in C major of Schubert is a difficult num 
ber, and was an ambitious undertaking for the orchestra 
very creditable rendering, par 





second movements, and upon its 
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completion the audience brought Mr. Herbert out so many 
times that it looked as though he would be compelled to 
break his rule against encores. 

The best work of the evening was shown in the playing 
of Massenet’s suite, “Scenes Pittoresques,”’ especially in the 
Angelus” and “Fete Boheme,” the latter being quite bois- 
terous in its effect, and thoroughly disproving the state 


1f some local writers that the orchestra gets “ram- 


ments 
bunctious” occasionally. Possibly they might if it were not 
for Mr. Herbert. He certainly has demonstrated that he 
knows the difference between a brass band and a symphony 
orchestra 

In Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” given for the first 





time at these concerts, the only faulty work of the evening 
was noticeable, the brasses getting a little off in some of 
the parts. 

At the Saturday matinee the “Scenes Pittoresques” was 


played in even better form, and evoked hearty applause 


from a small but enthusiastic audience \ well-posted local 
music critic upon the conclusion of this selection at the Sat 
urday matinee expressed his approval with a “Bravo! 


which was heard by many of those around him, and they 






ill apparently shared in his apprecia he rendition 
The subscribers to the matinee are really getting the best 
of it this season. Last year the public rehearsals were 
given on Thursday afternoons and the regular concerts 
Friday evenings. This winter the regular concert remains 


the afternoon recital is given on Saturday 


unchanged, but 
his arrangement, not only on account he fact of its 
allowing more people to attend, but because they really get 

benef tl tter 1 has resulted in a steady in 


enent of the « 


rease in the attendance at the matinees. Saturday, De 


ber 3, the audience was the largest in the history of the 
rchestra with one single exception. It is to be hoped that 
interest will continue to increase, for the management 


yf the orchestra have been untiring in their efforts to make 


a permanent institution 





* > > 

The Pittsburg Orchestra will make a number of short 
tours throughout this end of the State during the winter 
Their first trip will include Titusville, December 12 
Youngstown, December 13, and Erie, December 15. For 
each of these concerts Mr. Herbert has provided fine pro 
grams, in he user” overture and his own 
suite tor strings pe 1 ‘ \ be given for solo 
work by Mr. Yon Kunits, the concertmaster; Mr. Heine, 
violoncello; Mr. Henneberg, flu.e, and Mr. Medaer, clarinet 
Mr. Wilson is certainly an enterprising manager 


Madame Jacoby, during her short stay, was paid con 
siderable attention by the musical people of Pittsburg. Quite 
a number called upon her to pay their respects and express 


their appreciation of her good work Among those who 
took advantage of the opportunity to cultivate the acquaint 
ance of the fair singer were Prof. Joseph H. Gittings, 
Myron R. Stowell and William McCurdy Stevenson. Mr 
Stevenson, who is rapidly coming to the front as a vocal 


teacher, expressed himself as greatly pleased with Mme 


Jacoby’s method of voice production 


* * * 


The first concert this season of the Apollo Club was given 


in Carnegie Music Hall Thursday evening last. The 
Apollo Club is composed of thirty-eight male voices, under 


Mayer, with Charles Ger 





the direction of Prof. Rine 
nert as accompanist l continued popularity was 


tative audience. The so 





shown by the large and rept 
loists were Miss G. M. Stein, contralto, and Ovide Musin, 


who needs no introduction to Pittsburgers as one of the 
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greatest performers on the violin living. Miss Stein sang Allegheny, was the request program given on Saturday, the “magnificent,” “superb,” “glorious.” The Dispatch inno 


and showed herself to be the same pleasing 
singer as before. One of the best numbers on the program, 
Vit in the Sully Night,” by the chorus, gave John R. 
Roberts an opportunity of showing up well with his fine 
Arthur Foote’s fiery 


accepiably, 


baritone voice in the solo obligato. 


Bedouin Love Song,” one of the best male chorus songs we 
ave, made a fine ending for a fine program. The Apollo 


Club always give a good entertainment, but they are to be 


especially congratulated upon the success of their first con- 
cert of the season. 
* * * 
A singer, and actress as well, who has been recognized by 
Eastern critics upon several presertations of leading parts 
in “Priscilla,” Paul Jones” and “Chimes of Normandy,”’ is 


| 
Miss Jo 


ne Gotwald Duke, of Carlisle, Pa., who is now 





pu 


visiting in Pittsburg. and will sing Tuesday evening, De- 


cember 13, in a church concert at St, Peter’s. 





* * * 
BH. Li , director of the Ringwalt Choir Union, 
who is justly entitled to be termed a musical philanthro- 
St, 1S nOW arranging to give a tree concert at Carnegie 


pist, 
Music Hall on Janua the poor people of the city. 


mid year Mr. Ringwalt has undertaken this 


ry 12 tor 


his 1s the sec 
laudable work, which means a very considerable outlay of 


both money and time, and it bespeaks the support of the 


charitabie people within our walls. 
* : + 


[he first event in Allegheny this season of interest to 


music lovers will be the concert by the Musical Associa- 


tion of one hundred voices in Allegheny Carnegie Hall on 
December 13. An attractive program has been prepared 


and local soloists will assist 


+ * * 
Pittsburg will hear some real Scottish music on Thurs- 
day evening, the 15th, when W. F. Frame’s company of 
singers will appear at Carnegie Music Hall. It is some 


time since music of this kind has been heard here, and the 
picturesque bagpipe and fine Scotch ballads will form a rare 
for 


treat those who enjoy this kind of entertainment 


* * * 
Walter E. 


pointed to act as presiding officer at Trinity Hall on Janu- 


Hall, one of our best organists, has been ap- 





ary 4 upon the occasion of the American Guild of Organ 
ists’ annual examination of applicants for diplomas and en- 
rollment. ‘This organization is similar in its aims to the 
Royal College of Organists in England. A number of can- 


)ked, and the event will be of much 


been bo 





Oo 10cai Organists. 
*« * * 


1 


Mme. Murio Celli, of New York city, has invited Mrs. 
August William Hoffman, her husband and his brother, 
Ludwig W. Hoffman, to assist at a recital in New York 
city 

j ts £2 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon Theodore 
Salmon for the recital given by his pupils at Carriegie In 
stitute last week. Mr. Salmon is a pianist of marked abil- 





ity, and the work of his pupils clearly demonstrates his suc- 
cess as a teacher 
2. * 

Miss Effie Stewart, who was a pupil of Clement Tete 
doux’s during his residence in Pittsburg and is well re 
membered here, is king quite a success in New York 
with the Castle Square Opera Company. Her pleasing so 
prano voice won for her many friends while here, and 
Pittsburg can well feel proud of another singer added to 
the list who have gone forth from her to win approbation 


Ids. 


in new h 





» * - 


A new feature of the free organ recitals in Carnegie Hall, 


toth. ‘Lhis is a new idea with Mr. Ecker, and is bound to 
increase his popularity, and will result in the recitals being 
better attended. Pittsburg would do well to profit by the 
example. AgTHUR WELLS. 





The New Pittsburg Orchestra. 


A S time goes on, the incompetency of Victor Herbert 
evident. 
ers” is beginning to understand that his carefully pre- 
pared “blutt” has failed, as he has now become amusingly 
vicious, abusing in reckless style those he has tried so 


as a symphonic conductor becomes more and more 
kven the “head centre” of his band of “boom- 


hard to deceive. 

The “comic opera king” is a failure, as might have been 
expected, when placed in a position for which he is in 
no way fitted. 

In the Lispatch it is admitted that his occupation is 
that of a “brass band master,” but as it is claimed, “he is 
a good one,” he is weil qualified to outrival the work of 
kKichter, Gericke and the rest, as a masterly symphonic 
conductor! All think otherwise are alluded 
“scurrilous, masked miscreants.” ‘The writer in this case, 
however, consistently adds that “whatever may be said 
of Mr. Herbert's ability as an orchestra conductor, the 
composer of ‘The Serenade” needs no bondsmen for that 
work.” Is this He might have gone “one 
better’’ and suggested that because Frank Daniels is an ex- 


who to as 


not “cute”? 
cellent singer of topical songs, his engagement by Mr. 
Grau for such parts as “Lohengrin” wouid be very de- 
‘his is a fair sample of the stuff supplied to the 
Herbert's 
exceedingly “windy” reputation in the local papers. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts of these hard-worked 


sirable. 


anonymous scribblers secured to “boost” Mr. 


pendrivers, who spice their criticism (!) with a plentiful 
supply of long words, the restless audience go in and out 
during the concerts, and seem to have lost all interest 
Mr. Herbert having given up all 
“wind” 
seventeen 


in the performances. 


hope of reducing the tone of his for orchestral 
use, asked for and obtained 
These new men (according to the official announcement) 
represent the “very marrow of the crack Paur and Seidl 
orchestras of New York owing to the scattering” of the 
former, the “disbandment” of the New York Philharmonic 
burst” Paur 


extra “strings.” 


scheme. 
the 
We are, moreover, informed that this 


and the financially 


I quote these expressions from same reliable and 


truthful authority. 
move “at once placed the Pittsburg orchestra in the front 
rank of although it was an- 
nounced positively before, that the first concerts of the 


American organizations,’ 


season were absolutely perfect, and triumphs for Mr. Her- 
bert. 

As a matter of fact the new players are of very doubtful 
quality and evidently as inexperienced in symphonic work 
In order to 
as 


as ordinary “tramp” musicians usually are. 


many “outsiders” 
way superior to 


short order for 


make room for as of this class of 


sossible several Pittsburgers, in ever 
I & y 


their successors have been dismissed in 
reasons best known to Mr. Herbert and his manager. 

Victor Herbert would have risked the 
experiment of using this raw material after two or three 
combined rehearsals, especially in a Brahms symphony. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that the evening was not 


Such an exhibition of entire confusion in the 


No one but a 


enjoyable. 
orchestra and helplessness on the part of the symphonic 
conductor is happily rare. Mr. Herbert was so badly 
“rattled” that he seemed even to have forgotten for the 
moment his brass band style of directing, and adopted 
some of the antics of a drum major in his vain attempts 
to restore order “in the ranks.” Yet the obedient re- 
porters were more enthusiastic than ever; everything was 
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cently explains that “that brass winds were no longer able 
to drown the best efforts of the strings.” (Untrue and 
amusingly at variance with former remarks.) The Times 
describes Brahms’ Second Symphony as “thoroughly ar- 
tistic, equaling almost that of Tschaikowsky. It rises al- 
most to magnificence in the first movement, but there is 
more soft beauty in the last two!” We learn also that in 
the Ballet Music from Saint-Saéns’ “Henry VIII.” 
“there is a beautiful play on the strings.” As will be easily 
understood the symphony was given a most unsatisfactory 
interpretation in every way. Under the circumstances it 
could not be otherwise. The Volkman “Serenade’’ 
naturally lacked refinement and finish. In the Scotch 
reels introduced in the Ballet Music all engaged seemed 
Miss Lorraine certainly has a small voice, 


also 


more at ease. 
but had it been remarkable for its power she would have 
stood no chance against the overwhelming odds of such 
an orchestral accompaniment as that given her, which 
was simply deafening. 

Smetana’s overture “The Bartered Bride,” in which the 
new strings made their first appearance, was, as might have 


been anticipated, a “scramble,” in which each one took 
care of himself, without reference to his neighbor's in 
terests. 

The balance of tone is now worse than before The 


military wind, loyal to themselves, are evidently deter 
mined to “hold their own,” and in consequence they are 
still “top of the heap” and the 
They blow harder than ever, 
the sp 
combined ol 


new string recruits no 


where. the horns sounding 


like those of “fog” cies, their howl even rising 


above the din The 
beautiful, mellow tone of the artistic horn player is now 
On the other 


the entire orchestra 
never heard even in the softest passages 
hand, weakness of the 'cello department is a prominent 
defect, the additional three players being like good little 
boys who are “seen but not heard.” 
The fifth concert, December 2, was the most enjoyabl 
Aus der Ohx 
I'schaikows!} 

give! 
They did their be 


yet given, owing to the appearance of Miss 
who won a well deserved triumph with the 


support (!) 


Concerto, in spite of the nature of the 
“rough riders 
the opportunity 


but for her immense physical power sh 


her by Mr. Herbert's 
to annihilate her whenever offered, and 


must have give 


up the fight. Musicians who realized how she was hand 
capped admired the plucky manner in wnich she fought 
and welcomed those rare moments when the enforced 


silence of the orchestra allowed them the chance of appre 
ciating not only her wonderful technic but also her real 


In pl 


exquisitely, and was awarded an leading 


later solo numbers she iyed 


ovation Our 


musical feeling her 
musical authority, who contributes his ideas to the press 
has this to say about the concerts 

“The 
play of power and endurance that the listener is at once 
to go through 


work requires tremendous energy, and such ad 


lost in wonder that a frail woman is able 


such a siege of storming crescendos and rapid forte pas 
sages from bass to treble clef with which the piece abounds 
But of h frail I 
powerful woman, and she h 
and countless others equally difficult, many times before.’ 


-- 2 in spite er appearance she is a 


as played the same concerto 


Here is a critic worthy of the name, whose opinions are 


of unspeakable value to the great musical public 

The same high authority informs us that the orchestra 
also played Moszkowski's suite in M major(!) It is true his 
first suite was announced, but only two of its five move 
ments were The variations were coarsely played 
the wind failing to blend with the string 


absence of delicacy and refinement rendered it disappoint 


given. 
s, anda complete 
ing. The flute variation was particularly unsatisfactory 
the new player’s tone and method being vastly inferior 
that of the flautist who has proved himself so edficient dur 


ing past seasons, but who is now consigned to the second 


SELMA. KRONOLD, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


With the International 
Grand Opera Company. 
Mme. Kronold will accept concert en 
gagements for season 1899 after her 
season is over with the International 
Grand Opera Company. 
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place in order to make room for Mr. Herbert’s “assistant 
band conductor,” who is in no way adapted to the refinec 
work called for in a symphony orchestra. The Schumann 
D minor symphony lacked all those qualities that render 
its performance interesting. The last movement was hur- 
ried in tempo, disfigured by absurdly exaggerated ef- 
fects of expression. The first movement was confused 
and incoherent, and the beautiful romanza was played 
without the slightest trace of sympathetic feeling. In the 
trio of the scherzo the wood-wind was again unpleasantly 
prominent, and the strings were often indistinct and off 
the key. The overture to “Rienzi” was spoiled by the sub 
stitution of ear-splitting noise for real dramatic force. 
The “managerial machine” since this concert has made 
the new discovery that the hall, although too large for the 
audience, is not spacious enough for Mr. Herbert’s model 
orchestra. I quote the following from the Post. 

The Tschaikosky concerto demonstrated that our next 
need is a larger music hall, now that we have a great or- 
chestra. The volume of sound is sometimes overpower- 
ing, and in order to fully appreciate its excellence in 
tone, color and proportion one should get further away 
from it 

It is to be hoped. however, that we have at last reached 
the limits of absurdity, and a common sense reaction will 
take place, and all this buffoonery be left to its proper 
sphere. Real artists are content to stand on their merits; 
in who needs the aid of the advance 





it is only the charl 
agent and his questionable means of attracting attention 
The production of that great classic work, “The 
Serenade.” at the Alvin Theatre, last Monday evening 
was rendered interesting by the announcement that by 
“special permission of the orchestra committee” the com- 
poser would conduct the we rk on the occasion in person 
Dreadful to relate. he proved to be less competent than 
the “Bostonians’ ” usual conductor, for the Dispatch critic 
unkindly informs us “that the chorus was not always in 
tune with the director,” and “even the orchestra, though 
almost triple the usual size, acted lazily at times, notwith- 
standing Mr. Herbert's energetic efforts to stir it up.” 
Next time they produce this masterpiece the manage’ 
must enlarge both his theatre and his orchestra 
HONESTAS 


Philo-Musical Cluh of Newark, N. Y. 

At the recent meeting of the Philo-Musical Club of 
Newark. N. J.. which was held on Friday. December 9 
the works of Schumann and Mendelssohn were compared 
Compositions bv both composer for the piano. were ren 
dered by the Misses Roff. Huey. Wendover. Jamison and 
Bannister. Mendelssohn's concerto for lin. in E minor 
was plaved by Miss Braun and interesting selections were 
sung by the Misses Widmer and Parker 

Harry Parker Robinson, Baritone. 
Of a recital given in T.ansing. Mich.. the State Repub 


lican said: 





Mr. Robinson showed great tact in the selection of 
songs sung hy his punils. and in turn they reflected mucl 
credit on their instructor A marked improvement could 
he seen in the singers. Their tones were warmer. were 
hetter placed. and the phrasing more artistic 





“THe Messtan.” GREENVILLE, Micn 


Tt was a success in every wav The audience, many of 
whom came from adiacent towns. completely filled the 
edifice. The soloists were all very fine. Mr. Robinson 
has a voice of rare quality and range.—Greenville Daily 


Call 


Mr. Robinson delighted the audience with his rich, mu 
sical voice, which is peculiarly sympathetic. His words 
were spoken with distinctness, and his voice showed a 
thorough cultivation and a perfect knowledge of how it 
should be used.—Middlebury, Vt., Register 





Powers-Arnold Musicale, 


HE first in the series of the Powers-Arnold musicales, 
! Wednesday evening last, in Carnégie Lyceum, was an 
occasion which those who were there will not soon forget 
Messrs. Powers and Arnold presented the choicest kind of 
a program, and each artist scored a triumph. Unusual in 
terest centred in the appearance of Mrs. Ruth Thayer 
Burnham, who studied with Mr. Powers, and who was to 
make her bow before the critical audience of these func 
tions. Mrs. Burnham proved equal to the occasion and 
-e and finish that the 


sang her groups with so much 1 





audience, alert for every flaw, signified its admiration by 
the most enthusiastic applause. D’Hardelot assuredly 

been enchanted could she have heard Mrs. Burnham's ren 
dition of her “Little Boy Blue.” It was beautifully sung 
Mrs. Burnham has a sweet contralto voice an 


to become one of our leading artists 


Hobart Smock, the tenor at All Angels’ Church, was 
down on the program for two groups of songs and a duet 


with Mr. Powers. Mr. Smock is as thoroughly at home or 
the concert stage as he is in the choir stall. His beautiful 
tenor voice was never heard to better advantage than on 
this occasion. His excellent enunciation and finish were 


never more in evidence, and the charming mezzo voce w 


he has recently cultivated leads us to suspect that he has 
been taking a few lessons of Brother Powers, whose mezz 
voce is unrivaled and whose friendship for Mr. Smock is 


well known 


Mr. Powers’ appearance evoked the most flattering dem 
ynstration He never sclected a bunch of songs more 
idapted to showing the different qualities of his v e thar 
the ones selected on Wednesday last. Von Fielitz’s “Ana 
thema” was given with a dramatic fervor and force which 
was entralling, while n the her hand the dainty little 


“Slumber Song” and “Four Leated Clover” were sung as 


only Mr. Powers can sing them 


Mr. Arnold’s piano selections were a decided feature 
The audience at one time waxed vociferous and he was 
ympelled to respond to an encore, so bent were the guests 


on hearing more of him. Horace Kinney proved anew 





right to be reckoned as one of our best accompanists 
The program follows 
Weding Day at Troldhanget p. 65, No. 6 Grieg 
H. Earle Arnold 
Anathema ae 
Slumber Song S g 
Me Danese N 
The Four-leafed Clover | ell 
Francis Fischer Powe 
T Fscl ‘ T 
Souvenir T 
I ( che Saint_S 
Ruth Thayer Burnham 
Ergebung Von Ficlitz 
Rosenzweige , 4 estaiadshae Von Fielits 
(svpsy Song T) ral 
Hobart Smocl 
Chanson Triste, op. 40, No. 2 I 
Concert Etude (by request) K ithe 
Romance op 38, No. 2 Ed. Schiitt 
Mr Arn d 
Parting Mabel Chaurenet Holden 
Arrow and the Song Pinsut 
Little Bov Blue D’ Hardelot 
Andulasian Serenade Robyn 
Mrs. Burnham 
Ich Liebe Dich : Mildenberg 
Thy Beaming Eyes MacDowell 
The Rattling Drum Fairlaml 
Mr. Smock 
Am Meer (by special request) Goring Thomas 
Mr. Smock and Mr. Powers 
Accompanist, Horace Kinney 
Among the guests present were 
Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, Mrs. Andrew ( negie, the 
Misses Carnegie. Mrs. Robert Ingersoll, Mrs. Nicholas 
Fish, the Misses Furniss, Miss Kemp, Mr J. Rhine 


lander Jones, Mrs. J. Pierrepont Morgan, Mrs Frederick 


WESTERN TOUR OF 


Robert, Mrs. Edward Knox, Miss Emma Thursby, Com- 
tesse de Bremonte Mr Henry |} ( Mr Edw Gould, 
Mrs. Frank Northrop, Mrs. Millard Canda, Mrs. Alsop 
Borrowe, Mrs. Egbert Guernsey, Mrs. Cornelivs Van 
derbilt De Forest, Mr George Shrady, Mrs. Ogden 
Doremus, Mrs. J. H. Lane, Miss Lane, Mrs, Augustin 
Daly, Mrs. Trenor L. Park, Mrs. Spencer Trask, Mrs 
Alfred Loomis, Mrs. W im Jay, Chauncey M. Depew 
Jr., and Geo. Stuart Smit! 

The next morning musical curs on December 14, at 


Musurgia First Concert. 
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Robert C. Young. 


Robert Colston Y ne wv the lof nist at the eradu 
sail eae aol fH Medical Col 
leg Mr. Y f e \ P ] l and 
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M Florence 7 bh M B eB n and Miss Mar 

rie P er é \ gg f the Virgil Piano 
School w ! ( lerable pul plaving this 
fa I 1 c lated t] f work 
rT} nl 9 ¢ ‘ ! 1 effective 

They played at Montcl N. J.. on Saturday evening 
December 10 ted by M Clara van Benthuysen. The 
iffair was great succe nd won over many advocates to 
the Virgil method and the use f the practice clavier 

Mrs. A. K. Virgil gave a short talk about piano study 
n w h she u J + nvincing arguments as t “How 
the clavier s ens the work of learning to play.” 


Katherine 


Bloodgood, 
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VICTOR THRANE, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


Rosenthal played here for 
the last time 
and under the auspices 
was large, but 


Monday « last 


(* N 
the 
As be fore he 
srooklyn 


vening 
third, and, I this season 
at the 


Institute 


suppose, 
Academy 
of the His audience 
did not completely fill the house 

different Rosenthal the 
for he put feeling and exquisite taste 
His program opened with 


was 


It was quite a from one who 


played to us before, 


into several of his numbers 

the Mozart Sonata in A major, a typical example of music 
of that day, with the theme declared in a simple, straight- 
forward fashion in the first movement—then embellished 


adornment, 


then that embellishment treated to more 
until the theme and embellishment are lost in tuneful 
froth, scales upon scales, runs and frills. The minuet 
is more restful again, and the closing Turkish march is 


ill pyrotechnics. 
Rosenthal made the piano do all it possibly could, and 
admirably qualified to show off his mar- 
To the theme also he gave its just pro- 


the sonata was 
elous dexterity 
portion. 

The Schumann “( equally exhibited his mar- 
velous skill. Here his staccato touch was wonderful and 


several times by his alternate use of the pedals, and, one 


-arnival”’ 


might almost say, their dual use, he obtained some won- 
lerful effects suggesting organ chords. Of course, he 
chose the “Carnival” for purposes of exhibition, for there 


ire many more interesting and equally effective writings 


f the master he might have taken. 
There four the 


‘Berceuse” 


were numbers in Chopin group, the 
being the first. This was lovely, played in 
and pianissimo, with a light, clinging 
lack of em- 


the softest 
touch, a real 
bellishment that 


piano, 
caressing of the keys, 
us think a changling sat at the 
piano for a few moments But in the A flat waltz, the 
\ flat ballad and the D flat waltz “Richard was himself 
and ornament was piled upon ornament with little 
at the end, ail given, however, in 

the ballad at a speed that I have 


and a 


made 


again,” 
extra garniture 
contrapuntal form 


run on 


Strict 


never before heard. The last number was composed of 
Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert's “Lindentree,” a gay 
little butterfly song of Rosenthal’s own, and his fantasia 


The pianist was heartily greeted and 
and in gracious recognition played 
after his last number. 


on Strauss themes 
vigorously applauded, 
a composition by Joseffy 

Certainly the man is a marvel; one can but wonder how 
his notes would register were they measured. The 640 
of the advanced Virgil clavier pupils would seem like little 
to him. We Brooklynites are really interested to know 
where the metronome would place him. 

Not far from the Academy, at the German Evangelical 
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Lutheran Church, on Schermerhorn street, Hugo Troet- 
schel, organist, gave one of his interesting organ recitals, 
assisted by Mrs. Grace Toennies, soprano of the church. 
She has a pleasant, sweet voice and sang a new choral by 
Christian Sinding, and the “Agnus Dei” by Bizet, to 
which there was a piano accompaniment by Miss Mimi 
Liidge. Mr. Troetschel contributed three new numbers, 
the “In Paradisum,” by Th. Dubois; a sonata (No. 6, in B 
minor, op. 86) by A. Guilmant, and a “Suite Gothique” 
Boellman, comprising an “Introduction-choral,” a 
“Menuet Gothique,” a “Prayer at Notre Dame,” and a 
“Tocatta.” All these were of much musical value. 

His other numbers were the fantasia and fugue in G 
minor, Bach; the canon in B minor, Schumann; the 
“Vision,” Rheinberger; “Fanfare,” J. Lemmens, and the 
march from “Tannhauser.” The church was well filled 
by an audience which listened with closest attention. The 
next recital will take place on Monday evening, January 
2, and it is expected that Miss M. Louise Mundell, con- 
tralto, will then give the vocal numbers 

Miss Sara Anderson, soprano; Dudley Buck., Jr., tenor, 
and Gwylim Miles, baritone, will be the soloists at the 
first concert of the recently organized St. James Choral 
Society. The society will present Gaul’s 
on the evening of January 24 at Association Hall. 

Scott Wheeler gave the last of his very interesting organ 
recitals on Tuesday evening at the Clinton Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, when he was assisted by Mrs. Mar- 
shall Pease, contralto, and Victor Baillard, baritone. The 
following was the program: 


by L. 


Fourth Organ Concerto, G. F. Handel. Romanza, Scar- 
latti; Allegretto, Guilmant: songs (a) “Hosanna,” Gran- 
ier, (b). “Torreador” (“Carmen”), Bizet: “Funeral March 
of a Marionette,””’ Gounod; Suite Gothique, Boellmann; 
song, “Beloved. It Is Morn,” Aylward: Pastorale in E, 
Lemare; Torchlight March, Guilmant 


The first concert of the Brooklyn Vocal Quartet was suc- 
cessfully given at Historical Hall, on Clinton street, on 
Wednesday evening. The program was select and did 
not drag, though it was chiefly devoted to Hoffman's 
“Springtime and Love,” a cycle of eight poems by dif- 
ferent authors, but set to music as a connected series. 
Such compositions are so often tedious that one rather 
dreads to see them announced. But this was enjoyable 
and was very well sung. The quartet also gave with pleas- 
ing effect H. V. Herzogenberg’s “Song of the Night” and 
Brahms’ “Gypsy Songs.” Its object in forming was to pro- 
duce music which is not often heard. 

Those comprising the quartet are Mrs. Alexander Rihm. 
soprano; Miss Marie Maurer, contralto: Franz Louis 
Berger, tenor. and Gustav Holm, basso. Alexander Rihm 
is the director, and with Herman Spielter he gave the in- 
strumental part of the program. These numbers were a 
concerto in one movement, by Mr. Spielter, and Liszt’s 
arrangement for two pianos of his own symphonic poem 
“Les Preludes.” Mr. Spielter played the solo portion of 
his composition, Mr. Rihm’s piano taking «he part of the 
orchestra. It was a creditable piece of writing. 

Wednesday evening saw two interesting concerts in dif- 
ferent parts of the town. The Knapp Mansion, on Bedford 


avenue, was filled by subscribers and guests of the Caecelia 


Ladies’ Vocal Society of Brooklyn, which gave the first 
There 


private concert and reception of its fifteenth year. 
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“Joan of Arc” 


are fifty odd members, who made an effective picture in 
their evening gowns. John Hyatt Brewer is the director. 
The assisting artists were Mrs. Katherine Fisk, contralto; 
Dudley Buck, Jr., tenor, and Arthur Rowe Pollock, pian- 
ist. Miss Eloise Anthony should receive much praise for 
her accurate and sympathetic accompaniments 

The program numbers were equally divided between the 
chorus and soloists. Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” was the 
opening number, and as a whole was smoothly given. Mr. 
Pollock followed with “On the Lagoon,” Sternberg, and 
the C sharp minor Polonaise of Chopin It is always 
pleasant to hear Mr. Pollock, who played with ease and a 
caressing touch. By way of the chorus sang 
delicately and with marked attention to the crescendo and 
diminuendo, Purcell’s dainty “Nymphs and Shepherds,” 
one of the prettiest things of the evening 


contrast 


Mrs. Fisk was received with much applause, and gave 
three songs, well fitted to her voice. The first, the old 
Irish tune, ‘““Bendemeer Stream,” was sung with a beau 


tiful tenderness and in a manner to bring out all its ro 


mance. John Hyatt Brewer’s “Rockabye Dearie” was 
lovely, the sustained low tones being given with an almost 
cello effect. Her third song, “Lungi del caro Bene,” 
Secchi, was a brilliant and florid Italian aria, which gave 


the singer opportunity to show the capacity of her voice 


and training in quite another style For encore, she 
gave a Scotch trifle of four lines, “Oh! My Laddie, I 
Lo’e Ye.” 

“The Primrose,” by A. W. Platte, and the gruesome 
tale of “Young Lovell’s Bride” were sung by the chorus, 
with incidental solos in the latter by Miss Ada Louise 
Lohman, soprano, and Miss Margaret Leverich, con 
tralto, both members of the club, who sang in good voice 
and musicianly manner. 

Dudley Buck, Jr., made his début here at this con 
cert, as illness has prevented him from accepting previous 
ly offered engagements. He has had a long period of 
study abroad In 1890 he began a four years’ course 
with Vannucini, in Florence, going later to the Conser- 
vitoire at Paris, then to study with Randegger and 
Shakespere, in London Here he sang one season at 


Covent Garden under Conductor Hedmont, was in Rous 


berg’s Opera Company two years, singing in all the 
largest cities of Great Britain in leading roles of “Pagli- 
acci,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Lohengrin” and “Tann 
hauser.” He has a repertory of twenty-eight operas, and 
also made a name for himself abroad as a singer of songs 
—and—he is the son of his father. Dudley Buck. the vet 
B di C il 
MAX BENDIX, Violin. 
GENEVRA JOHNSTONE-BISHOP, Soprano. 
HELENA STONE, Harp. 
HANSSLINE, Piano. 


Southern Tour begins: CINCINNATI, JANUARY 10, 1899 
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eran conductor, organist and writer For all these rea 
sons, but more especially the last, he was heard with much 
interest. We were even prepared to excuse faults if need 
be. But there was no necessity. 

We found him a tenor robusto of wide range, good 
method, and artistic finish. His songs were “At Part 
ing,” Liddle, and “The Tempest,” written by Dudley 
Buck, Sr., with “Dawn, Gentle Flower,” by Sterndale Ben- 
nett, for encore. “The Tempest,” which introduces an 
effective Miserere and a Gloria, is a highly original and 
descriptive piece of song writing 

“A Mother’s Prayer,” P. Schnecker; “The Maiden’s 
Song” Berwald, and Brewer’s own “Winter Song” were 
the concluding numbers of the chorus; while Mrs. Fis} 
and Mr. Buck received cordiz 
“Dews of the Summer Night,” from Dudley Buck’s can 





applause for the duet 





tata of “Don Munio.” 

The evening was closed by a reception, when guests were 
received by the president, Mrs. Bernard Peters, and mem- 
bers of the society, while Mr. Brewer introduced strang 
ers and saw that all had a pleasant evening 

The third in the Institute series of chamber music con 
certs was given Wednesday evening at Association Hall by 
the Spiering Quartet from Chicago, composed of Theodore 
Spiering, first violin; Otto Roehrbom, second violin; Adolph 
Weidig. viola, and Herman Diestel, ‘cello. This combina- 
tion played here last year and earned a recall by its good 
work then. The first number, the D major quartet, was 
played remarkably well 
of the finale being given with a light quickness that was 
full of a graceful charm, while the adagio of the second 


smoothly and bouyantly, the presto 


movement was a lovely bit of pastoral, and given just as 
one wanted to hear it 

Gade’s “Novelletten” in A minor, for piano, violin and 
‘cello, introduced Miss Katharine Linn, a pianist who is new 
to Institute audiences. She played the piano part accept- 
ably enovgh, but the whole rather lacked shading and 
showed insufficient ensemble rehearsal. It is a sprightly 
piece of music writing, however, and was especially en- 
joyable in the first and second movements, the allegro 
and andante In the final quartet in C, No. 3, Beethoven, 
Mr. Spiering evidently had a new string on his violin which 
bothered him, and finally broke, and caused a wait until it 
was repaired, after which the familiar music was played 
smoothly. The audience was large and sympathetic 

The next concert of this series will be given on the even 
ing of Thursday, December 29, the artists then being the 
\damowski string quartet, and Arthur Foote, pianist 

‘The Royal Arcanum Musical Society of Greater New 
York” was organized last Saturday at the Clarenaon Hotel 
vith Foster L. Backus as president. and Carl Venth as 
musical director. Mr. Venth expects to begin with seventy 
five instrumentalists and 400 vocalists. The dues are $5 
for active members and $10 for “passive’’ members. The 
Arcanumites say the venture is bound to be a success as 
Mr. Venth has a memt 
which to pick out fine 
given at the Academy of Music here this winter and one 


ership of 25,000 members from 





vices. Three concerts are to be 





in Manhattan, but the dates for these are not yet decided 
upon 

The ninth special musical service will be given at Grace 
Protestant _— opal Church on the Heights, on Wednes 


lay evening of this week, when Dr. G. M. Garrett's can 
tata, “The Two Advents,” will be presented by the parish 
choir, assisted by the choir of St. John’s Church 

The recently formed Jamaica Choral Society has decided 
to study “Pinafore” and give the little opera toward the 


close of the season. Ernest G. Winchester is the con- 
ductor. 
Miss Bertha Clark, violinist, played at a musicale in 
Manhattan on Thursday evening, was the assisting solo 
at Robert Thallon’s Saturday morning musicale, and 
has an engagement in Albany for this week 
Mr. and Mrs. Will E. Taylor gave the second of their 
series of morning musicales on Saturday at their home, 
No. 477 Ocean avenue, Flatbush. The program con 
sted of two parts, the first being made up of short s¢ 
lections and the second of Liza Lehmann’s ‘Persian Gar 
den [he music room was effectively arranged as a set 
ting for this with tall palms, hanging vines and soft lig 
from jewel-shaded lamps and candles in Russian candle 
sticks. The artists taking part were: ‘Miss Sara King 
Peck, soprano; Miss Mabelle Bond, contralto; Roland 
Paul, tenor; George Fleming, baritone, and Mme. Pan 





iius, harp-zither soloist. This program was well give 
Duet for s« prano and ontralto, “Beneath t tars 
Goring Thomas, Miss Sara King-Peck and Roland Paul 
baritone solo, “A Toi,” Widor, Percy Walling; contralt 
one, aria, “Amour viens aider” (“Samson et Delila " 
int-Saéns, Miss Mahelle Bond; solo for harp-zither, 
“The King’s Grenadiers,” Bial; “Du lieber Aug du lieber 
Stern,” Reichardt, Mme. Kitty Berges-Pancritius, con 
cluding with “Ir na Persian Garden” song cyclus, text se- 
lected from the “Rubaiyat’” of Omar Khayyan Soprano, 


Miss Sara King-Pecl contralto, Miss Mabelle Bond 

tenor, Roland Paul; baritone, Percy Wallir . 
Mrs. Isaac Mason, Mrs. Lewis German, Miss Mae 

selle Mason, Miss Carrie Wickes Stephet ind Miss 


Blanche Morrison, assisted in receiving the guests, who 
were some of the best known people in society Miss 


Stephens is a débutante, who was introduced at one of 
the most brilliant receptions of the season last Tuesday 


evening 


After the musicale Mr. and Mr aylor entertained at 
uncheon, covers being laid for twenty-fiv The New 
York String Quartet and several well-known Manhattan 
soloists will assist at the January musicale 


Chester H. Beebe, pianist;Victor Baillard, baritone, and 
E. V. Holt, elocutionist, will hold their second annual 








musicale on Friday morning at 11 o'clock 

In its big Christmas edition published last Saturday one 

f our leading newspapers devotes a column and a half 
of its valuable space to a minute ar d interesting descr p- 
tion of Prof. E. M. Bowman’s methods in dealing with 
the “Temple Choir,” the musical association of the Bap- 
tist Temple “This is,” the rticle says so far as 
known. the largest volunteer choir in the country,” and 
continues: 

The great Ten m ple choir of King Solomor nsisted « 
24,001 gers divided into twelve ee Sa Oe >. 20 
month) of 2,000 « or and these divisions were sub-divided 
nto four lesser choirs ne for each weel t th) 
of 500 each Adapting and simplifying this dea to mod 
ern conditions Prof. E. M. Bowman in 1895 organized the 
Temple Choir of Brooklyn into four divisions limited to 
fifty each to be known as Divisions I.. IT., IIT. and IV 
Each division titutes complet hoir nsisting of 


sopranos altos. tenors and basses in proper portions and 


graded, according to their individ 





horisters. juniors. senior and so 


phenomenal voice, and reaches high D, with a robust qual 
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rganization into divisions are numerous: One ol them 1s 


permit each divis in rotation to have an off-duty 








Sunday in each month, which may be utilized as the mem 
ber may elect, either in stening to the other divisions 
ne valuable meat f progress) or in hearing other 
hoirs, or as a monthly vacation The object of grading 
s to group the voices for musical purposes according to 
idvancement and to stimulate the members to seek pro 
motion, by study, to the higher grades \ consistent 
plan ot promotion from the lower to higher grades is car 
ried out. Good standing maintained for one year entitles 
the member to the choir badge, a handsome solid gold 
pit bearing the etter I { enameled in the division 
1 oir colors A perfect record in attendance for six 

} entitle the ber to the ir badge with a 

‘ W s with it el ity to member 

p the O I Macintosl additional ' six 
perfect re rd entitles the member to an added 


On winning the sixth star a crown pin is bestowed 
eading to the 


perfect re rds begun |! 
ne of membership. Perfect records for the 


first week in Janu 


ary are rewarded by the conductor with special prizes 
Che loreg ng may ntain ugwgestions for choir 
rs who have to solve the vexed question of “how: to 


make volunteer choirs regular in attendance.” 


We ir neerts this week that will interest both 
I t al l All at the Academy 

M he progra I been given in a previous 
etter The first is to-night, and that of the Saenger 
bund, under Conductor Louis Koemmenich. This society 
has a notably good or W h t time will number 
eighty le and sixty female voices, with Mme. Josephine 
| by. contra 1 | S ellist 

I he er Q e Apoll Club 
ur chorus of mer ‘ ul rgely New England birth 
or ancestry, and wit New Englander for leader Dud 

i Mrs. | la 2 la W i t here 

Or Fy d y al ! Satur ; \ me the Syr p nv < ncerts, 
vith Kneisel iding instead of Gericl ind with Willy 


Burmester, the violinist, to charm our ears with his wizard 


) Ww 

Chere yet ther day of tl we to be accounted 
or mu ally, and that Thursday, when gowned and 
hooded clergymen and organists will mect at the First 
Pre er 1 Chi ] t f t service s season of the 
Organists’ Guild 1. E. B 


| Mendelss n Glee ( b. « t! itv as elected 
Arthur Mees as conductor his predecessor was E. A 
MacDowell. Mr. Mees engaged in a number of very im- 
portant musi al Dp r ' nductor here in New s5Y ork 
1 stats 9 . 


Mr. R. H. Easton, the tenor, late of Scotland, who made 


Ww 
yyomens 





League Bazaar,” held at the Waldorf-Astoria, last week, 
is a pupil of Mrs. Edmund Severn. Mr. Easton has a 
1 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 


SOPRANO. eee 


Sole Agent: Mrs, GEO, BENEDICT CARPENTER, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 


Engaged for **‘CREATION,’’ Handel and Haydn Society, Boston; ‘* THE MESSIAH,’’ Apollo Club, Chicago ; 


**THE MESSIAH,”’ Mozart Society, Pittshurg 





REMINGTON SQUIRE, scr 


( 


KATHRIN HILKE, MARY LOUISE CLARY, LILIAN CARLLSMITH, SHANNAH CUMMINGS, 


SOPRANO 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. TENOR. 


CARL E. DUFFT, 


BASSO. TENOR 


ON TOUR: 


THOMAS C. LOMBARD, 


Traveling Representative. 


CONTRALTO. 


E. C. TOWNE, 
CHARLES RICE, 


New York Ladies’ Trio 


CONTRALTO 


BARITONE. 


BASSO. 
oe e * z * * s 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


SOPRANO, 


LEWIS WILLIAMS, 


BARITONE 


CLEMENTE BOLOGNA, and Other Leading Musical Artists. 


DORA VALESCA BECKER, vioriw 


AND FLAVIE VAN DEN aug ‘CELLO 


Lilian Carllsmith, coxrxscro. | CELIA SCHILLER, »: 
Sole Direction : REMINGTON N SQUIRE [25 East 24th set New York, 
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SECOND SECTION 


National Edition. 


THIRD SECTION. 


HE of the Second Section of THE 


MuSICAL COURIER 


success 
National Edition, which 
appeared last week, is unbounded. Never before in 
the history of music journalism has a publication of 
such dimensions and importance been published. 
The 220 pages of this section constitute a volume in 
itself, and the contents are of permanent value to 
every musician and musical person on the globe. 

Congratulations in the forms of telegrams, letters 
and oral messages have been pouring in upon us 
to such an extent as to congest the regular business 
of the paper, and while we are very naturally de- 
lighted with the tributes paid to the enterprise of 
THe MusrcaAL Courier, it is necessary to em- 
phasize that the object, the motive and the aim of 
these National Editions are sufficient to stimulate 
every American musician to enterprise and enthu- 
siastic work. 

With a quarter of a million readers weekly im- 
bibing the truths expounded to them through the 
columns of an honest, a fearless and an absolutely 


fair and just paper, a great educational campaign on 


national lines is fought as it is; the National 
Editions are published to illustrate, in a crystallized 
form what this work of THE MusicaL COURIER 


really signifies; how it affects the musical masses 
and how the nation is helping it through its remark- 
able and practical indorsement. No such indorse- 
ment has ever before been witnessed. Before we 


conclude our National Editions it will be an in- 
dorsement practically unanimous 

Of course, a paper such as this MustcaLt Covu- 
RIER, built up slowly, gradually and consistently, 
with the idealistic aim of aiding in the widest sense 
the musical propaganda of a great nation—such a 
paper, after nineteen years of uninterrupted suc- 
cess and expansion virtually covering two hemis- 
pheres, becomes the trusted organ of the great mass 
While, for 


many reasons, the production of one of our National 


of people whose interests it represents. 


Editions is a labor, vast and herculean, yet the spon 
taneous encouragement, representing in fact a de- 
mand for such a demonstration, relieves the work 
of much of the supposed ordeal—makes it a labor 
of love, as it were, with the prospect of making it the 
foundation for an artistic structure, such as the na- 
must and will 


tionalization of music in America 


finally constitute. 


Third Section. 


The Third Section will appear at a period not far 
removed after New Year’s of 1899. The Sections L., 
I]. and III., bound in one volume, will cost $5, and 
orders for the same will now be booked on receipt 
of said sum. The Third Section is now in hand, a 
large number of illustrations, representing overflow 
from the Second Section (which has nearly 400 in- 
dividual portraits), being of necessity transferred to 
it. This new Section will also contain special feat- 
ures, all accentuating the power of the movement 
toward the nationalization of music in America. 
Our musical people and institutions must become 
associated as one great operatic mass, inspired with 
confidence in their ability, capacity and desire to 
bring music in America into the position of the 









This association can be 


brought about only through THe Musica Cov- 


foremost native art. 


RIER, the greatest musical newspaper on the globe 
and the one acknowledged organ of music in all its 


phases. 


THE PAPER ITSELF. 


HE National Edition of THz MustcaL CouRIER 
published last week, 220 pages, illustrated, was 

not only the greatest musical publication ever is 
sued, but is one of the most imposing journalistic 
monuments of journalistic America. It is a thor 
oughly representative edition, and proves again that 
our people appreciate enterprise, intelligence and 
that modesty which is illustrated rather in accom- 
plished deeds than in vague promises and bombastic 
declarations. The National Editions were hardly 
heralded, but were produced silently and mutely, 
until they were in readiness to speak for themselves 
Noise and bluster are not necessary to the accom 
plishment of really great work. It is an expense of 
energy that can be applied to a much better purpose 
with better results. The husbanding of energy 


the conservation of energy, as it is called—is one of 
the scientific laws clearly enunciated in the latter 
day. To expend energy in promises of great things 
in boastful pretense, in inflated and pompous claims 
is not only useless but indicates a misconception of 
of nature itself 


MustcaL CourIeEr is 


the very laws of life 

The whole scheme of Tu 
based upon doing and not upon promises; upon 
deeds and not upon dreams; upon work and not 
upon play; upon creation and not upon destruction 
It is therefore impossible for this paper to infringe 
sub 


upon the law of conservation. It must not onl; 


mit to it, but it refuses to defy it in the vain attempt 
to be a law unto itself. 

The paper has reached such a stage of usefulness 
that it has become a necessity to a nation of musical 
people, who require its aid and assistance in the 
furtherance of their professional duties. It has 
plans for the future which will increase that useful 
ness to a degree not yet suggested by those un 
acquainted with the conduct of a business enterprise 
such as a modern newspaper is. It believes in the 
of 
establishment 


dissemination musical information, and hence 
welcomes the of 


papers as possible for the furtherance of the musical 


as many musical 
The more musical papers the more musical in 
formation and the more music. But it should be 
Americans and of Ameri- 


art 


music for Americans, by 
cans, always with a due regard for the great masters 
and their legitimate disciples. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant 
when every large American city will have its well- 
regulated weekly musical paper, and when Greater 
New York will have dozens of them, for the metrop 
olis of the nation is destined always to lead in such 
movements. They can all live if they will follow 
the precepts and rules and plans and aims of the 
great paper of world—THE 
MusicaL CourtER—which has its 
rupted success for nearly twenty years because it 


one musical the 


had uninter- 
has been the natural protagonist in all music jour- 
nalism. It will always lead, as it has in the past, 
because it is not controlled by any motives but the 
highest, the purest and the noblest. Without such 
motives it could never depend upon the magnificent 
support accorded to it by the American people 


LVAREZ, the Spanish tenor, who is to sing 
here in the Ellis Opera Company, was to have 

sung on one of the tours of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, but will be replaced by Fraulein Ternina 
Alvarez will sing in this country ten times, for 
which he will receive as much as he does for sing- 
ing fifty times on the Continent of Europe. Any 
nation which will permit such discrimination against 
itself, as is represented in such overcharges, cannot 


survive. The imposition must cease. 
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NE reason why the Second Section of the Na- 
tional Edition came out two weeks before 
Christmas is because the volume will consume that 
time for its perusal. It is a veritable segment of a 
cyclopedia of American music and musicians. 


HE good work of the Paur Orchestra is begin 

ning to bear fruit. Everywhere the labors of 

the new conductor are discussed, and Paur bids fair 

to become a household name, as was Seidl’s, as is 
Theodore Thomas’; and this is as it should be 


HILE a lot of small fry alleged musical jour 
nals have been limping along in pursuit of 
the patriotic tracks of Tue MusicaL Courter, this 
journal, with the stride of ten league boots, has tra 
versed the country, has mapped out its territory, 
has explored its pristine musical riches—and behold 
the result in the Second Section of the National 
Edition! Excel it if you can! 


_ ) the London Standard and Chicago Music we 
pay our regards for their perspicacity and fra 
ternal feeling. ‘The former, we think, would profit 
by a strict attention to the art of making a more 
readable musical magazine, and the latter should 
not publicly whimper because an intelligent musical 
public refuses to accept its candid invitation to ad 
vertise. The instant a newspaper gets into the 
morass it says wicked things of its successful « 
temporary—we shan’t say competitor, for TH 
Musica Courier has no real competitor—like 
nt 


a naughty boy up too late at nig 


HOSE music journals that complain in print 
and private that THE MusIcAL COURIER Is 
getting all the advertising might remedy the matte: 
by getting out—first, better quality of reacing mat 
ter; second, by printing and distributing a sufficient 
amount to warrant advertisers spending thei 
money. The old-fashioned ten or fifteen thousand 
an issue no longer cuts any figure with advertisers, 
newsdealers, agencies, or even the reading publi 
When a quarter of a million and more readers art 
secured like the clientele of THE MusicaLt Co 
RIER, then it is time to talk, not before 


EW YORK may now be fairly called the or 


1 


ence of the Philharmonic Society, the newly estab 


chestral centre of the country. The recrudes 


lished Paur Orchestra, the visits of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, and the opera—no, we refuse to 
admit the Metropolitan Opera House in the list 
until it secures another conductor and does better 
work—make a list sufficient to prove good our 
claim that this city is the musical nucleus of the 
country. Last season it was not. [or instance, in 
this one week there will have taken place two Pau 
concerts, two Boston Symphony concerts and a 
concert by the Philharmonic Society, not counting 
opera or miscellaneous recitals, or the two Sunday 


night concerts. The season is at its height 


y a cable dispatch to last Sunday’s Sun we learn 

of the means by which Mr. Newman intends 
beating the psalm-singing hypocrites of London 
Here is the cablegram: 

Lonpon, December 10.—Robert Newman ha ar 
nounced the policy by which he hopes to circumvent the 
Sabbatical hypocrites in the County Council who ordered 
the discontinuance of the Queen’s Hall Sunday concerts 
\ Sunday ccncert society has been formed to give twen 
ty-five Sunday concerts, commencing to-morrow. The mem 
bers subscribe one, two or three guineas for a ticket 
various positions in the hall. Single tickets will be sold at 
the doors by the society and not by an individual. Any 


profit will be devoted to a hospital fund 

The blue laws in 1898, and in London! Isn’t it 
supremely ridiculous? Yet the English claim that 
they are musical! 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


NOTICE. 





The explosion at the Gas Works on Tuesday 
evening stopped the supply of gas which is required 
to heat the metal necessary for the slinotype 
machines used by THE MUSICAL COURIER 
to make its type. All the downtown printing 
offices were similarly affected by this explosion 
Hence the delay in the publication of this paper, 
which cannot be printed without type somehow or 
other. We merely add this because it is our 
conviction that at a not far distant time news- 


papers will be published without type 


M \KE way for the violin virtuoso! In the lull 
bet 


yetween two pianists comes Willy Burmes 
ter, a famed adept upon the four strings that en 
thrall. This young man, of whom critical Germany 
thinks very well, plays for the first time this after 
noon with the Boston Symphony orchestra at Car 
negie Hall. He has, however, substituted the Men 
lelssohn for the Paganini concerto. To-morrow he 
plays the Beethoven concerto, a trying test of his 


isicianship, if not of his virtuosity. 


H! RE’S a chance for Grau, if the dread Mr 
laber of his tenors This cable, 


r secures any 


too, was published in last Sunday’s newspapers 


DD be \ lett > I ru 
e ¢ T Ww it | € 
e, W s sweet and admirably trained, though no f 
grea ume, was in very gay spirits and in excellent 
‘ ¢ u i l T ‘ pe 
g Ipit la pa l I we l Vas § 
elt tha I gi e p ) 
( T i nce he ighingly excla 
‘ y ne! 5 y y 
and S¢ x ! 
| Bu Id y ¢ V Q 
s f the 
Hlis Imperial Majesty must be an artist, for he 
its, according to the above dispatch, all the 


naive vanity of the tribe. Who, by the way, was his 

aster in the noble and difficult art of singing? 

What an advertisement, as our guileless contempo 

rary, W. S. B. Mathews, would exclaim! Now, if 

this Faber flurry amounts to anything—and we 

shrewdly suspect it will not—Mr. Grau should lose 
' 


he Czar an offer. Fancy him in 


o time in making t 


Lortzing’s “Czar und Zimmerman”! 


> 


HE Sun last Monday contained this interesting 
item of news: 

The Harlem Philharmonic Society is likely to have a 

lawsuit on its hands over the first concert of the season 


to be given next Friday evening at the Waldorf-Astoria 


[he program decided upon for the concert is Richard 
Strauss’ Symphony in F minor, and it has started a 
vement, which, if carried out, is intended t give 
reater protection to composers everywhere 
Mr. Strauss has refused to give the Philharmonic S« 
iety permission to play his symphony, unless the royalty 
he asks for is paid He makes s demand under tl new 


pyright law, but Henry Thomas Fleck, the directo 


the society, proposes to play the symphony without pay 


ng any royalty. He says that the symphony was produce« 
n this city twelve years ago by Theodore Thomas’ or 
hestra, and therefore it does not come under the present 


law 


opyright 

Only one copy of the symphony was sent to t).is coun 
try and that was given to a music publishing house on 
Fourth avenue. It was never sold, and, after being buried 
imong a lot of old manuscripts for nearly eleven years 


was found by Mr. Fleck last summer He had the pub 


lisher write to the composer in Germany asking for per 
mission to play the symphony. Reply came that Mr 
Strauss would not consent unless $400 was paid for the 
first concert and $100 royalty for each additional time it 
was played. He also wanted the Philharmonic director to 
agree to pay the duty on the orchestral parts he would 
have to send over in case his terms were accepted. Mr 
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Fleck replied that he would not pay such an exorbitant 
price, and that the symphony would be played anyway 
Mr. Strauss lost no time in notifying the suciety that if his 
work was produced he would bring suit 

The Philharmonic Society is the leading musical organi- 

) g 

: ' 
zation of Harlem 

A laborer is worthy of his hire, especially a labor 
er of the rare sort that Mr. Strauss is. If $400 is 
re the symphony Coo 


dD 


“too exorbitant” then chan 
little money is paid by America for genuine prod 
ucts of the brain and too much for laryngeal sounds 
We would let Wagner starve, but load down with 
gifts and favors his interpreters, which is manifestly 
absurd and unjust. If the Strauss symphony is 
worth playing—and it is—it is worth being paid] for 
Consider the high theatrical royalties, and in thost 


cases for mere rubbish! 


PIANO AND PIANO MUSIC. 


rom THE COURIER TRADE EXTRA « December 10, 1808 


: HE piano, no doubt, is a dreadful instrument 
t us; it 


is monotonous; its tones are thin; it can 
not sustain the sound; it is the fount and origin of 
countless soirées musicales which interfere with the 
digestion of even the most hardy diner-out; it is a 
nuisance when it is quivering in the spasms of vir 
tuosity beneath the ‘‘m: 
well-advertised celebrity; it is a bore in the do 


mestic circle, and has not the merit of the bicycle 


perform on it. It is all this and more 


\nd yet it posscsses a literature that in value and 


importance rivals that of the opera or the sym 
phony, especially if we omit the countless songs 
without words or melody, the rag-time dances, a1 
rangements and the like pot-boilers M. Andre 
Wormser indeed, in the Revue de l’Art, declares 
himself almost stupefied at the bundance of ad 

rable works to be found in collections of piano 

us He goes so far as to say that if some great 
atastrophe were to destroy all our music except 
the sheets of piano music future generations would 
still form from them a high opinion of our music 


Chey would lose Palestrina and Wagner, they 


would lose “Don Giovanni” and the “Damnation 
de Faust,” “Der Freischiitz” and “The Messiah,’ 
the Mass in D and Choral Symphony Yet even 
then, just as we can form some idea of the glory 


of the Parthenon, as it rose from the plans of 


Ictinus, and base the creations of Phidias from the 


Iragments that have survived the ages, SO coulk 
they imagine from what remains in the piano reper 
tory the grandeur and beauty of what had perished 
hey might lose Bach’s Passion Music, but the 
‘Well-tempered Clavecin” would reveal the lost col 


Ossus Chese forty 


eight preludes and fugues indeed 
waited till science improved the instrument and de 
veloped the piano for a fuller appreciation than the 
precise tones of the clavichord could rouse. Bach 
would still tower aloft, the great master. 

\ssuming still the destruction of our operati: 
and symphonic treasures, Haydn and Mozart would 
be considerably reduced figures. The latter’s co1 

certos and sonatas do not contain his best worl 

while Beethoven would still be on his thr 


“Bach’s ‘Well-tempered Clavecin’” cries Wor 


“and Beethoven’s sonatas are the pianist’s © nd 
New Testaments.” Among later cumposers Schu 
mann and Mendelssohn stand in the first ra Che 
works of the latter may be somewhat superficial, 
somewhat artificial, somewhat cold, | they are 
always graceful and refined, Schumann 
throws into his productions all his | ionate and 
sensitive soul All these artists | their affections 
divided, but then comes the m: vho knew only 
the piano, who was the piano, the whole piano 


Chopin. His immediate predecessors, although in 


possession of the piano with its principal improve 


ments, continued to play the harpsichord on it; but 


Chopin, aided by Liszt, reformed the technic of the 
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new instrument and made it sing songs never be- 
fore heard, and his innovations have been adopted 
and perhaps vulgarized ty his successors. 

It may be said that the piano has enabled the 
great masters to give the most direct and simple 
expression of their genius; the instrument obeys 
the will of the executant, and when he happens to 
be also the composer it is as if we listened to the 
poet’s verses recited by himself, and it may also be 
said that the piano has done more than any other 
instrument to promote the love of music, eyen the 
much abused transcriptions for it have awakened 
a desire to know and to study the work of the great 


masters in their true form. 


COMPOSER AND POET. 

NE of Brahms’ most popular pieces has been 

the noble “Feldeinsamkeit.”” The author of 
the words, however, Hermann Almers, states that 
he never was satisfied with it. His pleasure in find- 
ing his simple lied rendered so famous by Brahms’ 
name was by no means unalloyed. He acknowl- 
edged the masterly character of the composition, 
considered by itself as a composition, but could not 
refrain from asking himself how did this artificial 
melody render “his feelings, his mood, his losing 
himself in time and space, and his rerising into the 
wondrous great All.” How, indeed, could Brahms 
give musical expression to such transcendental 
states of mind? How could music illustrate “the 
dream-haunted, still gaze on the slow drifting of the 
beautiful white clouds through the deep blue as I 
attempted to paint and express it in my song?” 
Never could the poet Almers recognize or even dis- 
cover a reminiscence of that ineffaceable impression 
in Brahms’ music. ‘To render such a bit of the 
soul’s life is possible only by music with simple, 
wondrously long drawn out, gently sounding and 
breathing chords.” In fine, Almers, as the writer 
of “Feldeinsamkeit,” claims the right of awarding 
the prize to the music of Gerhard Focken, although 
he is no professional musician. ‘“Take my word for 
it,” the poet cries; “I have never heard any music 
that corresponded better to my words.” 

It may be doubted, however, whether a poet is 
always the best judge of the musical setting of his 
songs; indeed, many poets have been, like Scott, 
tone deaf. Tom Moore, who had an ear, tells how 
the great Sir Walter, in singing “Auld Lang Syne” 
at Abbotsford, after a jovial dinner, made him 
shiver with his false intonation. The poet, in fact, 
cared more for time than tone. He could understand 
a rhythm strongly marked; that expressed the flap- 
ping of his wings—only that and nothing more. On 
the other hand, what do the composers care for 


poetry? Beyond Schubert’s setting of the “Erl 
King,” is there any other satisfactory setting of a 


great lied by a great composer? In all cases, we 
fancy, the poet regards the composer who writes 
music to his words in the same light as he regards 
the illustration of a popular edition of his works— 
that is, both one and other must subordinate them- 
selves to him; neither must venture to be original; 
neither of them must be so inspired by the text as 
to see “hills beyond Pentland and streams beyond 
Forth,” and other visions that the poet knew not 
of, or hint at those transcendental regions where 
words—mere words—however noble, however ca- 
denced, fail to express all the feelings of the soul or 
the spirit. To the composer—the great composer— 
the words are merely a starting point; they furnish 
merely suggestions, and away he goes beyond the 
realms of types and ink and paper and mere human 
speech. Wagner’s dictum respecting the music 
drama—that music must be subordinate—is only a 
means to the end, the end being dramatic expres 
sion, and may be true enough for Wagner and his 
works; but a lied—Herr Hermann Almers’—when 
set by a Brahms is merely a means for musical ex- 
pression. 


*“ ZWINCK VONIHM.” 

T HE musical world, though old and wearied, has 

yet animation enough left to appreciate any 
rare bit of lurid genius which occasionally flashes 
over the gloomy musical horizon. To be an artist 
is a grand thing of itself, but to be an artist who is 
able to create new characters, improvise solos and 
intersperse them through one of Wagner’s operas is 
so much grander that the name of the favored 
daughter of the gods who can do this thing must 
ever more be illumined with parti-colored incan- 
descent lights. 

The Philadelphia Times, to which we feel humbly 
grateful, has called attention to one of these rare 
geniuses, which thrives, pulsates and throbs in the 
midst of us, in the following paragraph: ‘Frau 
Gadski received a hearty welcome at her first appear- 
ance. Elizabeth has always been one of her best 
roles, and excellent as her performance has been 
hitherto, it can safely be asserted that dramatically 
she was never more successful than last night. In 
her appeal to the knights to spare Tannhauser, 
‘Zwinck Vonihm,’ she gave a plaintive dignity, a 
gentle pathos, to the acknowledgment of the blow 
she had received, which was in the highest degree 
artistic, and the effect on the audi®@nce was marked. 
It was a pity she was not in better voice; her upper 
notes sounded thin at times.” 

The last sentence appeals to our consciousness 
truth in the abstract and concrete form 
means. We recognize it in this, but the mysterious 
new character, “Mr. Zwinck Vonihm,” appeals to 
Was he a materialized overtone of 


of what 


us still more. 
masculine persuasion, clad in scarlet raiment and 
wielding a pitchfork, or was he selling bullets to 
We can imagine such an appari- 
Was it a humanized Wagnerian 
thing—this 


the government? 
tion materialized. 
trill? Could this 
“Zwinck Vonihm” 
distinguished singer’s, which could enable her in 


wonderful new 


—have been an invention of the 


some occult way to sing, not too well but wisely? 
Who knows? Who is “Zwinck Vonihm,” anyway? 
We think, and we present our thought full humbly, 
that the words which Madame Gadski intended to 
enunciate were the prosaic, unromantic ones of 
“Zuruch von Ihm.” We regret if this conjecture 
robs her of any reputation she may have acquired 
for having created a brand new Wagnerian char- 
acter. 

There is a playful though mysterious and elusive 
beauty about the “Zwinck Vonihm” of the Times 
and Madame Gadski’s invention, which we dislike 
to mar by introducing our commonplace sugges- 
tion. Sung by Madame Gadski it matters but little 
whether the Philadelphian or Wagnerian phrase- 
ology obtains, inasmuch as the singer may be a law 
unto herself in this, as she is in the matter of vocal- 
ization. We know Madame Gadski is careless in the 
matter of enunciation, for we have heard her not 
only blurr the words of Weber’s “Ocean du Unge- 
heuer,” but actually change them around. In this 
matter Gadski or the Times has produced a very 
good thing, and we hail with exuberant, emotional 
joy this addition to our German vocabulary the new 
and beautiful “Zwinck Vonihm.” 


MUSIC ON HUMAN PSYCHISM. 
M JULES BOIS, whose dreary book on Satan- 

* ism and magic appeared some years ago, 
gave a few months since a series of lectures on 
“The Influence of Music on Human Psychism.” 
One of the subjects presented to the audience was 
a woman named Lina. She is a tall, beautiful 
woman, with statuesque outlines, a face melancholy 
and neutral in repose, but mobile and with expres- 
sion capable of being influenced by internal emo- 
tion. In introducing her Dr. Bois said that Mlle. 
Lina had never learned music, that when awake she 
is not impressed by melodious sounds or the most 
distressing dissonances, but that in a hypnotic 
state she possesses inconceivable sensibility. Lina 
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has the power of throwing herself into the hypnotic 
condition, and then she is completely under the 
power of music, which she interprets by gesture 
and expression. Her attitudes are incomparably 
grand, gems of art. The vibrations of the instru- 
ment act on her and she becomes in turn an in- 
strument herself. It is reported that Calvé had re- 
course to her when studying the role of Sapho. 
She had sought in vain to get the proper gesture in- 
dicated by the music,and as she is a very up to date 
lady, fond of mystery, curious of what is beyond 
and a frequenter of those private séances where 
victims of hyperesthesia are asked to reveal what 
is to the rest of the wcrld unconscious, she ad- 
dressed herself to Lina. Calvé played the music 
and watched the patient. Lina, without any sug- 
gestions from her or anyone, gave her the gestures 
she was seeking. 

M. Jules Bois, in explaining the phenomenon, 
recalls the well-known fact of a violin when played 
affecting a neighboring instrument, and argues that 
to each sound there corresponds an atom or group 
of atoms that vibrates to that sound, and that wuat 
he styles the “harmonic territory,” when set in mo- 
tion, occasions the mimetic gestures which Lina 
renders. In the ‘“Miserere” she was grief itself, 
“Faust” perfect grace, in the “Mar- 
As the action of 


in the waltz in 
seillaise”’ and decision. 


the brain is transferred to the limbs, Lina, when 


energy 


the music was played, performed a Javanese dance 
and afterward a Spanish dance with castanets. 
There is no suspicion of memory or imitation in 
these exhibitions. 

It will be seen that these experiences of M. Jules 
Bois differ from those of Dr. Berillon in his report 
on the influence of music on hypnotics. In his ex- 
periments he found that a patient burst into tears 
when Chopin’s “Funeral March” was played, that 
a merry air evoked laughter and a polka set them 
to dancing. From these Berillon concluded that 
by music we can produce joyous or melancholy 
sentiments, and by its employment bring hypo- 
chondriac or neurasthenic patients back to their 
normal condition. It was, however, an American 
who made the daring experiment of trying the 
“Walkurenritt’”” on a hypnotic man. The face, he 
reports, expressed great emotion, the whole body 
was in motion, the legs and arms beat the air, and 
the body was bathed in profuse perspiration. The 
subject, when awakened, declared “that he was not 
conscious of the music as sound, but as a general 
sensation, a sort of excitement produced by a fu- 
rious race through space.” 

Whatever we may think of these experiments, 
they were seriously undertaken, and M. Jules Bois 
had the assistance of M. Dauriac, professor of mu- 


sical zsthetics at the Sorbonne. 


MUSICAL DISTRICTS. 

N these days when so many of us are compelled 
to dwell in flats and apartment houses it would 

be a blessing if house agents adopted the sugges 
He de- 
scribed in moving terms the agony he was caused 
to suffer by young ladies who played exercises all 
day long next door and the distress that had been 


tion once made by an eminent musician. 


experienced by a serious family when their religious 
exercises were disturbed by profane ditties from the 
other side of the wall, and suggested that the city 
be divided into musical districts. Ladies’ schools 
were to be banished to isolated localities and in- 
tending tenants of flats should be informed what 
kind of music was tolerated in the building. There 
might thus be classical flats, rag-time flats, Wagner 
flats, perhaps De Koven flats, and these ought cer- 
tainly to be an elementary street. Everyone could 
thus select the form of misery which he most pre- 
ferred. But even such a distribution of musical 
centres would not reach the root of the matter. A 
classical flat inhabited by a rabid Lisztian, a heavy 


Brahmsian and a good old Beethoven lover would 
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not be exactly a happy family. Again our old 
friend seems only to have contemplated that the 
tinkling jingle of the piano would vex the circum- 
ambient air. There are other instruments, how- 
ever, and it would be necessary to assign flats to 
each department if peace were to be preserved. 
Even then there would be difficulties. Take a 
woodwind flat. How would the lover, breathing 
his soul out on a Bohm or Nach-Mayer flute, like 
to have the strains of the bagpipe floating up 
through the dumb-waiter shaft? Even an oyster 
can be crossed in love and even a flautist can lose 
his temper. The more we think of it the more 
complicated the question becomes, and the more 
difficult the solution. Even the regulations that 
prevail in some German cities that you must play 
only at certain hours and must have your windows 
shut would be of little avail with the walls of a 
Harlem flat. The law to remedy the trouble and 
insure peace must be to banish music from cities 
and restrict its practice to New Jersey, Coney Island 
or the Philippines, while death ought to be the 
penalty of anyone who drops a penny in the slot 


and sets a phonograph at work 


VERY music lover of this town should subscribe 
to the remaining three public rehearsals and 
three evening concerts to be given at Carnegie Hall 
by the Paur Symphony Orchestra, Emil Paur, con- 
ductor. The prices are far below the usual tax 
for such important events 
N article from the National Magazine, reprinted 
A in another column, calls attention to the fear- 
fully absurd custom of advertising musical artists at 
the expense of delicacy, refinement and artistic 
sense. It is apropos at present, when the system has 
reached the point of absurdity. 
= 
i HE cablegram published by the New York 
Herald on the opera squabble in London be- 
tween Mr. Grau and others on one side and Mr 
Faber, the proprietor of Covent Garden, on the 
other side, is published in full in this issue. Mr. 
Grau has, as is known, resigned from the Covent 
Garden management, and he and his friends, Earl 
and Lady de Grey and Mr. Higgins, may give opera 
at Drury Lane, although they may have to deal with 
Colonel Mapleson before that can be arranged 
The colonel has also been negotiating for Drury 
Lane. It is hard to understand how such a small 
affair as a few pounds could have produced this 
schism. The cablegram proves that the profits were 
not tempting and that high water mark has been 
reached in the salary question. Mr. Faber can get 
a good company for much less than Grau’s com- 
pany costs at Covent Garden. 
- 
Madame Melba took an evening of light musical enter- 
tainment last night and occupied a box at the Auditorium, 
diverting from the stage much of the attention of the au 


dience 3etween acts the applause broke forth, and it 
was with difficulty she could be made to understand it was 
on her account. When she at last did she arose and 


bowed with more embarrassment than she ever betrayed 
when called before the curtain.—Philadelphia Times 
HAT is the proper caper. The star must not 
only be the central figure in the opera but also 
in the opera house, and after awhile the performance 
will be reduced to a few songs by the stars, and the 
opera, plot, score, mise-en-scéne &c., removed as 
an unnecessary nuisance. Let us have it under- 
stood at once. This condition is not to be attrib- 
uted to Melba; she is not responsible for it. It ex- 
isted in a mitigated form long before she was born, 
but it is now such a dreadful nuisance—this star- 
worship, with its high salary appendix—that its 
demonstration is powerfully emphasized. 


Marcella Lindh. 
After a very successful season as “guest” at the Royal 
Opera, Budapest, Miss Marcella Lindh is now about to ap- 
pear at the Imperial Opera House, Vienna. 





Tue Cats. 


Hear the purring of the cats 
Stately cats! 
What a gorgeous aggregation of Maltese aristocrats! 
How they purr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r 
In their ornamented cages, 
As you softly stroke their fur 
Like a practiced flatterer, 
And inquire about their ages 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of feline rhyme, 
lo the purring from these pampered pets that pine on Per 
Sian mats 
From the cats, cats, cats, cats, 
Cats, cats, cats- 
To the pur-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-ing of the cats! 


Hear the howling of the cats- 
Yowling cats! 
What a wealth of rage and longing lingers in their sharps 
and flats! 
In the startled air of night! 
How they scratch and screech and fight! 
How their fiery eyeballs glare! 
How they bawl! 
How they hiss, and growl and swear, 
And hold their swelling tails in air, 
And caterwaul! 
O, from the surrounding flats 
What a gush of blasphemy, washbowls, old shoes, old hats, 
And bed slats, 
And brickbats. 
These cats have dodged! See the cats 
That smirk and simper to your pats! 
\re they good for catching and dispatching 
Any rats, rats, rats! 
Oh, rats! rats! rats! rats! 
Rats! rats! rats! 
What’s their record when it comes to catching rats? 
—The Chicago Tribune 


MOST curious jumble of fiction faces me. Mr. 
Richmond, of the publishing firm of George 

H. Richmond & Son, has been kind enough to 
send me Zola’s “Stories for Ninon,” Jonas Lie’s 
“Niobe,” “The Old Adam and the New Eve,” by 
Rudolph Golm and “Child of Pleasure,” by Gabriel 
D’Annunzio. And I have not yet finished the Sec- 
ond Edition of the National Courter! There are 
some things worth reading in these four transla- 
tions, although I don’t believe in translations. Zola, 
however, translates better than Pierre Loti or Flau- 
bert, for example, especially the Zola of later years. 
These “Stories for Ninon’ (“Contes a Ninon’’) are 
the most exquisite things this master mason of 
French fiction has ever done. Through them there 
blows a delicate, sweet country air and no hint of 
hot blasts from sewers. Written many years ago, 
before his art became sophisticated, Zola gave way 
to his primal lyric impulse, and bidding fancy be his 
guide and letting theories go hang he contrives to 


be amazingly natural—even naive. There are 
several stories not to be read during the hour of the 
cradle, notably “A Bath.” But even in this master- 


piece there is a delicate reticence, quite remarkable 
in Zola. The adventures of Big Sidonie and Little 
Médeéric are Rabelaisian in spots, although a certain 
element is missing. Edward Vitzetelly has made a 
capital translation. 


e* « 


he Norwegian novelist Jonas Lie is an unfa- 
miliar name to us, excellent as it is for a maker of 
tales. ‘Niobe,’ I fancy, is not his best story. Ed- 
mund Gosse, in a sympathetic foreword, seems to 
think the same. But it is a good story if you like 
the North, Grieg’s music and Bjérnson, although 


too many family misfortunes are set down by the 
truthful transcriber. It is an art that is too paro- 
chial in its appeai. 

‘.* <4 

In “The Old Adam and the New Eve” I discern 
a virulent polemic, in which the new woman is glori- 
fied at the expense of the old Adam—Adam-Zad, 
as Kipling would say. Golm, according to Gosse, 
is a gifted young German novelist, but again I 
wonder what all this exposition of the woman ques- 
tion has to do with the fine art of fiction, or rather 
why it is treated in the style it is. We are all sick of 
the brutal and unsympathetic husband and the 
nervous, sensitive wife of storyland An artist 
would make the picture nearer life by depicting the 
wife, just a bit of a shrew—of course she never is in 
real life—and the husband, a bit of a fool—-of course 
he never is in real life. 

But, no; the shadows have to be laid on heavily 
for the sake of that accurst contrast so dear to the 
eye of the average novel reader. Golm has made a 
good and at times stirring story, but he defeats his 
purpose by preaching too much from a given text. 
His Eve is all right, his Adam a brute. German 
husbands, to be sure, have been known to be un 
sympathetic, but the first duty of a writer is im- 
partiality to his puppets. Golm, after sending the 
wretched wife adrift to earn her living, thrusts her 
back into the arms of a sneering husband. It is too 
much. The sympathy stop is frequeutly pulled out. 
Perhaps German women need a book like this to 
arouse them to revolt. Here in America a “Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Husbands at 
Christmastide” is greatly in demand. 


= in 


What may I not say of D’Annunzio’s “Child of 
Pleasure”? Every fibre in one thrills at his marvel- 
ous prose, his poetry, so deep-veined with sensu- 
ality, so radiant with a fiery, noble spirit! “II Pi- 
acere” was published in 1889, and, while not the 
strongest of the author’s novels, it is so informed by 
beauty, so exquisitely fabricated that its revolt 
against the conventionalities of life are passed over, 
its corruption concealed, as if in an exquisitely 
chased antique urn. This young man of Italy has 
everything that England’s young man, Rudyard 
Kipling, has not. He is cosmopolitan in his culture, 
he has a Grecian sense of beauty, he has form, 
vision, the pen that never falters until the just line 
is transcribed. No one loves the exterior world 
better, and his descriptions of Rome are not to be 
excelled. He voices the cry of the interior man— 
the cry of the man whose soul is being grievously 
ground to its death by the imperious body. He is 
sensualist, mystic, poet, lover, dilettante, critic and 
a fingerer of beautiful, artistic things. He knows 
music’s throb to the point of pain; he knows old 
and new literatures, and he feels painting, sculpture 
and architecture to be a part of his existence. In 
this novel he dilates, m#rabile dictu, on the noble and 
forgotten art of steel engraving! But in all the dis- 
ordered fantasies of this genius, in his most logical 
outbursts, in his most solemn and ardent evocations 
of sea and fountain—he adores water—the note of 
health is absent—the very note that Kipling has 
amplified into the most sonorous harmonies. Kip 
pling and D’Annunzio! Was there ever such an ill- 
mated pair? Yet one, with his gracious love of 
beauty, and the other, with his swelling imperialism, 
represent the latter day literary tastes of the Latin 
and Angto-Saxon civilizations. 

“Child of Pleasure” is admirably translated by 
Georgina Harding, with an introduction by the 
young English prosemaster and poet Arthur 
Symons. Mr. Symons writes most sympathetically 
of D’Annunzio. There is music talk in the book, 
the author gauging his hero’s taste by making him 
admire Scarlatti and Rameau. Beethoven hurts 
him; Brahms does not. Chopin he does not like 
He is a lovely specimen of degeneracy. I recom- 
mend the novel for its artistry, not for its morale. 
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So your reading be upon your own head! If you 
are what the Rev. Johannes Wagner, of the Sun, 
calls a fit subject for “purveyors of pale paragraphs 
for pink people’”—delicious phrase—why, leave 
D’Annunzio alone and read Kipling. Rudyard will 
always do you good. He is tonic and he has no 
nerves, the gods be praised! 
* * « 

After the crabbed and involved polyphony of “In 
the Cage’—hard reading for the most fanatical 
James-ite—the new volume containing two stories 
came like a whiff of the eternal verities. In “The 
[wo Magics” Henry James has found himself, has 
emerged from his strenuous battle wth syntax and 
the smell of dried apples and has floated us far on 
the firm pinions of his delicate, subtle imagination. 
Never in the history of the supernatural has such a 
‘The Turn of the Screw.” 
would have envied it, it makes clumsy 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and the 
slides of East Indian 
Never have I 
Guy de Mau- 


story been written as 
Hawthorne 
the allegory of 
latern 


” are coarse by comparison. 


magic Kipling’s 
“bogies 
such a tale of unrelieved horror. 
pasant’s “Horla” is the merest fringe of the awful 
when set against the moral gloom of ‘The Turn of 
All other stories of apparitions become 


read 


the Screw.” 

attenuated in 
Mr. James’ magnificent New England conscience 

and his equally magnificent art are the factors in the 


its presence. 


creation of a dread imagining which concerns the 
soul poisoning of two lovely children by two de- 
Anything more morbid would be 
hard to conceive. Yet the treatment is never mor- 
bid; it is uplifting, almost comforting, and comfort 
the reader needs in the terrifying flashes of an evil 
beyond that the writer gives us. Just what is the 
lesson of the master in this powerful allegory I can- 
moral it is, as is 


praved spooks. 


Immensely 
only Maisie herself would be 


not pretend to say. 
“What Maisie Knew,” 
aghast at the subterrene depths revealed in the 
nature of little Flora and Miles. 

The other “Magic” “Covering End,” and 
is in Mr. James’ happiest manner. The touch is a 
Meredithian staccato, while the gayety, ingenuity 
and wit make one sorrow for a stage so in bondage 
to mediocrity that it refuses tribute to such a master 
The great Ameri- 


is called 


of high comedy as Henry James. 
can novel may not yet be written, but the great 
American novelist is in existence. 


Spiering Quartet at Mendelssohn Hall. 
ENDELSSOHN HALL, chaste and beautiful in dec- 


oration and form, was comfortably filled by an ap- 
preciative audience of musicians and critics assembled to 
hear what these weil-heralded young artists who have 


come out of the West could do with the three difficult 


quartets they were advertised to play. The Spiering 
Quartet has added to its reputation for being serious, con- 
scientious musicians, who endeavor to get at the best 


there is in music. 

The first selection, in spite of the musicianly treatment 
afforded it, does not commend itself to us as a good com- 
position. There is throughout a painful attempt to create 
melodies, and a failure to produce anything other than a 


heavy, pedantic work. The quartet produces a greatly 
improved tone-quality, and we who have heard these mu- 
sicians individually as well as in ensemble playing recog- 


nize how rapidly they have traversed the straight and 


narrow path upon which they originally elected to travel. 


There is nothing higher than a quartet like this; it is the 
essence of music. 
In grateful contrast with the first number was the 
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Mrs. JEANNETTE M, THURBER. 
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Beethoven Quartet in E flat major, op. 74. The lucidity 
of Beethoven’s work usually casts a gloom over almost 
In this selection the tone quality 
remained superior, while the delicate work, clear in- 
tonation and smooth bowing of Mr. Spiering were es- 
This number was the most finished, 
The adagio 


anything heard near it. 


pecially noticeable. 
refined and polished work of the evening. 
ma non troppo was unusually well interpreted. 
The Schumann Quartet in A major, a work much played 
by the Spiering Quartet, is a gem among musical gems. 
The andante expressivo is ‘almost too rich in exquisite 
themes, and the rest of the numbers are fully worthy to 
The musicians played it with skill and com- 
Following is the program: 


follow it. 
prehension. 


Quartet in G major, op. 42, No. 3, 
Heinrich von Herzogenberg 
(First time in New York.) 
Quartet in EC fist major, OP: 78..<.:. 0. 20s 000s: Beethoven 
Quartet in A major, op. 41, No. 3............. Schumann 


Madrigal Concert at Chickering Hall. 


HE concert at Chickering Hall was a great,  nqualified 
success, and well it deserved to be, for a more valuable 
departure in music has not been made for many weary 
days. Fifteen hundred people witnessed and appreciated 
the revival of some rare old madrigals under the artistic 
baton of Frank Taft. The selections rendered by sixteen 
rich solo voices brought together for this revival, will long 
be remembered because of the melodius tone and intelligent 
interpretation accorded them. 

One could, were one disposed to be hypercritical, make 
the criticism that Madame Jacoby’s voice is too powerful, 
rich and individual with its rare contralto timbre, to melt 
lesser voices associated with her, but 
will 


well with the really 
on account of the general exéellence of ensemble we 
omit this and a few similar strictures. The program was 
artistic, dignified and consistent throughout, the piano se- 
lections which were liberally interspersed were in musi- 
cianly accord with the rest of the numbers. The program 
was as follows: 
O Sing Unto My Roundelay........... .S. Wesley 
Madrigal for five voices 
Sweet Night Her Veil Is Spreading. . 
Four-part song 


Gounod 


Solos for piano— 


Suite in B minor. Peery eS Bach 
(Transcribed for piano by R. Hoffmann.) 

Se a Se Ns ss. ve cctucove pas cueae . Mozart 

ae a Mee ord haan s wadwiddeeeuwie Scarlatti 


Piate Tee Be ha oo anc ce th cen sice ess Henry Leslie 


Madrigal for six voices. 
ee rer re Schumann 
At Break of Day. 
To Horse, To Horse! 
For men’s voices and horns 
Solo for piano— 
Lyric pieces, op. 43, Ich Liebe Dich. 
Five Dance Songs, op. 68.. 
Over Mountain, Over Woodland. 
They Say He is Lovely 
Ah! Birdlings That Evade Me. 
Say, Shall I Love Him? 
Glowing F ragrance 

Richard Hoffmann and a quartet of French horns as- 
sisted the singers. Needless to say that the numbers which 
were of special interest to the musician were the madrigals 
of Samuel Wesley and Henry Leslie and the two Schumann 
hunting songs. These, more serious, were not as 
pleasing to the public as were the more popular lyrical 
selection by Gounod and the charming dance 
Hoffmann, the last of which we consider one of the bright- 
est, most flowingly melodic and rhythmical part songs with 
which we have ever come in contact. The Gounod number, 
in which the tenor solo was sung by Mr. Van Yorx, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and was given in a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory manner; the balance of parts was excellent, and the 
tone quality good. 

The three numbers of the Bach suite, arranged by Mr. 
Hoffmann—the Mozart Rondo in A minor and the Presto 
by Scarlatti—again proved the veteran pianist to be a con- 
scientious player. The two octave skips in the Scarlatti 
number were occasionally false, and in the suite one felt 
that his left hand was heavy and uncertain. Responding to 
an encore he played Schubert’s “Am Meer,” arranged by 
himself, and in this he used the damper pedal in an unusual 
manner—in chromatic passages in an effective manner 


ee Grieg 
Heinrich Hofmann 


while 


songs of 
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The two hunting songs, with accompaniment of French 


horns, were not well given; the work was uncertain and 
totally without spirit. The six lyric pieces by Grieg were 
interesting. Of these the “Schmetterling” and “An den 
Friihling” were the best. It is descriptive music, and dis- 


tinctly Grieg in character, especially the first, “Einsamer 
Wanderer.” The “Ich Liebe Dich” is splendidly arranged 
by Grieg himself, and should prove a valuable addition to 
the repertory of pianists, even as the song has been so long 
a war horse for singers 

Madame Jacoby and Miss Hilke both responded to en 
called forth by the charming manner in which they 
sang two of the Hoffmann dance songs. It ig hoped 
that this organization of singers will continue to bring 
forth these long neglected madrigals, which have never had 
anything to take their place. There is a charm and atmos 
phere, a poetical suggestion about them which we can ill 
afford to neglect. How much better, more musicianly these 
old English productions are than the awful rubbish of mod- 
ern days, parading and strutting around under the name of 
part songs, ballads, &c. : 

It should be added that Mr 
dance songs with a delicacy of touch and phrasing, all the 
that we seldom heard 


cores, 


Hoffmann accompanied the 


while giving adequate support, have 
In the audience the following were noted: 
Wm. Astor, Mrs. H. R. Bishop, Mrs. Wm. H 
Evarts, Mrs. C. H. Bosher, Mrs. B. Cutting, Mrs. J. J 
Amory, Mrs. Geo. C. Batchellor, J. P. Dod, Col. Louis 
Livingston, Mrs. Joel B. Erhardt, Mrs. H. Sloane, Wm 
Fahnestock, Mrs. Geo. L. Nichols, Miss Helen Gould, 
J. A. Gwynne, Robert Graves, Mrs. D. B. Ivison, F. G 
3ourne, Mrs. F. H. Chapin, Miss Mack, Mrs. O. D 
saldwin, Mrs. Wallace Shilleto, Mrs. E. B. Sexton, Mrs 
Frank Chickering, Mrs. Geo. C. Boldt, Mr. and Mrs 
H. Hamilton, Mrs. J. H. Heath, Theo. Burgoyne, Mr 
and Mrs. John J. _— J. B. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs 
Arthur Furber, Mrs. Jos. Choate, Mrs. Wm. Loomis 
Mrs. M. Auchincloss, Mrs. Fa White, Mrs. T. S. Clarkson, 
Mrs. C. V. Baker, Mrs. H. S. Ely, Mrs. W. H. Draper 
Mrs. John C. Eno, Mrs. D. S. Eggleston, Mrs. H. C 
Fahnestock, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. E. E. Poor, Mrs 
Levi P. Morton, C. Stewart Schenck, Mrs. R 
Hoguet, Mrs. F. W. Jackson, W. K. Peckham, Mrs. G 
\. Morrison, J. H. McNamee, Mrs. F. Neilson, Myles 
Standish, Mrs. W. G. Park. 


equaled. 
Mrs. 


I 
I 
( 
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Managers in Town. 


manager, was in town 
the Australian man- 


Chas. A. E. Harriss, of Montreal, 
this week, and so was Mr. Musgrove, 
ager, who passed through on his way from London to 
Melbourne. 

Dannreuther Quartet in Toronto. 


The visit of the quartet was must successful. The ap 


pended is from the Toronto Globe 


The numbers which formed the features of the 


special 


program were supplied by the Dannreuther Quartet. Mr 
Dannreuther * * * is well known as an earnest and 
excellent musician and a violinist of sterling merit. The 
quartet, of which he is the leader, has earned for itself 


York by its artistic interpreta- 
tions of standard works. I do not remember ever to have 
heard in Toronto the two works selected by Mr. Dann 
reuther’s party as the principal contribution to the pro- 
gram. However, the subscribers to the Toronto chamber 
music associations were, no doubt, glad to make the ac- 
quaintance of compositions which were, at any rate, new 
to them. Mr. Dannreuther and his associates gave an 
honest, musicianly reading of these works—unaffected 
legitimate and finished The ensemble was admirable 
The phrasing of similar passages and the quality of tone 


much distinction in New 


being in sympathetic agreement in all the parts. The 
Schumann Quartet, a highly significant work, and one 
that shows the beauty of tone and the finesse of the play 


ers to the greatest advantage, created a decided impres- 
sion 

The Bach aria was played ith a fine, rich, well-sustained 
tone throughout, and with much dignity of expression 
One noticed the even gradation of power on the crescendo 
of the very long, drawn out opening note, a thorough 
proof of Mr. Dannreuther’s steady control of the bow 
The Schubert pieces were rendered with much delicacy 
and charm, and the two numbers elicited an enthusiastic 
recognition from the audience, and were followed by a 
demand for an encore. 

A large and sympathetic tone in cantabile and great 
technical facility of the left hand, as well as of the bow, 
were conspicuous in Mr. Schenck’s work, and it is needless 
to say that he was thoroughly successful in delighting the 
audience. 

After the concert a reception 
when most of the prominent musicians met the individual 


was given the quartet, 


members, and renewed old friendship. 


New York. 


of Rarary Joserry, Apete Marcuiizs, Lzoro.p LICHTENBERG, 
ustav Hinricus, Henry T. Finck, James G. Hunexer, 
Max Spickxer and others. 


For the benefit of those who are 
otherwise engaged, Evening 
Classes have been formed in 
Singing, Violin and Piano, 


«The Greatest Musical Good for 
the Greatest Number.”’ 
ADMISSION DAILY. 
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's THE MusIcAL CourRIER, 86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE, | 

s TORONTO, December 8, 1898 ‘ 

n N Sunday evening last there was a heavy snow storm 

: here. Traffic was impeded and the organists in 
this city wished they were anything but organists. On 
such occasions it is said to be a singer’s duty to stay at 

i home. “His voice must be protected from the stormy 

4 blast’”—so reason the general publi But an organist 
has no similar excuse to offer 

So F. H. Torrington went to the Metropolitan, and Dr 

Edward Fisher made his way to St. Andrew's, while A 

n S. Vogt and Dr. Albert Ham presided over the music at 
the Jarvis Street Baptist Church and St. James’ Cathedral, 

0 respectively 


. * * 


The development of organ music is not the least im 
portant phase of music in Canada. There are many hard 
working students in this country who are devoted to this 
full-voiced instrument delight the heart 
of Samuel Warren, for they all practice If 
American musician would again come here and play for 
might them even 
The works of Guilmant 


and who would 


3ach the 


these ycuthful aspirants he teach to 
worship the German composer 


are frequently heard here 


Other musicians whose organ works are well known 
here are: Mendelssohn and Handel, Rheinberger, Widor 
Lachner, Merkel. Prout, Smart, Best, Lemmeus, Lux 
Silas, Dubois, Salomé, Saint-Saéns, Buck, Batiste and a 
great many more 

-— . 

The question of having a permanent orchestra in this 
city has more than once been discussed Those local or 
ganizations which have already been conducted by Mrs 
Dreschler Adamson, Mr. Torrington and others have 
undoubtedly proved a source of effectual benefit 

** * 

J. D. A. Tripp, the well-known concert pianist, whose 

picture may be seen in another portion of this paper, has 


met with gratifving receptions wherever he has appeared 


this season. Intimate association with leading Furopear 


artists—none of whom are more devoted to music than 


this Canadian pianist—has increased his enthusiasm for 
the divine art As has already been stated in these co 
umns, Mr. Tripp is 
who is ably fitted for all the exacting requirements in 


His past suc 


1 


an artistic and brilliant performer 
cumbent upon a modern concert pianist 


JOSEPH S. 


AGStEI, 
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cess has been eminent, and his future triumphs are as 
sured 
* * * 

One of the most desirable organ positions in this 
is about to be made vacant. Owing to his increasing duties 
us director of the Toronte { S¢ ry M 2 
Edward Fisher has sent in his resignation to St. A 
drew’s Church. That he has be pelled to do this 
Ss a matter of regret to the n ers t urch, and 

the choir, which he has ably conducted for twenty 
years Dr. Fisher has given the church three months 
to choose a successor 

St. Andrew’s Church is situ i King str The 
splendid three-manual organ is noted for the p and 
beauty of its numerous stops I ate 
ind the diapasons excellent 

ost effective. It is t ar t g 

ne musicians would ‘ I 

That the arge ind ultured ngrega 
tends St. Andrew’s may secure a competent and musicianly 
person to preside at this s i é 
choir a matter of erest d port t 
the people wh r vet \ I 
-hurch. but to musical Toronto at larg 

ss * 
) \1 day, Decemb« s, at Webb’s banque ( 1S 
Toronto Clef Club celebrated what is termed its an 

nual “Ladies’ Night.” Though many meetings are held 
by this ciety during the seasor niv one « g 
ire adies invited to attend However n this specia 
casion the Clef Club treats its guests remarkably we ind 
herein lies compensation 

When some people iding this yrres] le ar 
rived upon the scene the president was n king a speec 
so a member of the exe e¢ hands w 
the late-comers 

An excellent program was adhered to in every respect 
Miss Margaret Huston sang artis y ‘ erpre 
tion of the Bizet selection being so dramat id excellent 
is to most favorably impress the audienc« Miss Hart 
Miss Lash and Miss A damsor were as usual well re 
ceived, as were also Mr. Tandy, Mr. Welsman and Mr 


Sherlock. The Beethoven Trio artistically inter 
preted by Mrs. Adamson, violinist; Mr. Welsman, pianist 
ind Mr I] 


Canadian concert-goers 


was 


names are familiar to 


ort Ww hose 


Mr. Blakeley made 


Hahn, ’cellist, a 
i Satistactory 
iccompanist 

After the musical part of the program was over refresh- 


ments were served and the affair was pronounced a 
success. 
Among those present were: Dr. and Mrs. Ham, Dr 


TO ALL BUSIC LOVERS.—Scribner’s List of Musical Books, (184 pages), 
Containing works in every department of music—Musical Histories, 
Critic'sm, Biographies, Instruments, Violin, Voice and Singing 
Technique and Theory, Ftc. Also 
SCRIBNER’S MUSICAL LIBRARIES PAMPHLET. 
$10.00, $25.00 and $50 00; General Musical Libraries. $10 00 and $25 00 
| Violinists’, Pianists’, Singers’ and Organists’ Libraries at greatly 
| reduced rates, and on the instalment Plan. 
| Address CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
The Largest Dealers in Mus‘ca! Literature in the United States, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, Violin Soloist. 


STRING QUARTET. 
Address 78 West 85th Street, New York. 
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and Mrs. Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Torrington, Miss Maud 
Gordon, Miss S. E. Dallas, Mr. and Mrs. J. Humfrey 
Anger, Mr. Tripp, Mr. and Mrs. Vogt, Miss Alice Denzil 













and many other musicians 













Speaking of music in Cana the t Notre 
Dame Church, Montreal, is ymposed <¢ seventy-five 
children and seventwfive men, making in all 150 voice 
A musician in the Canadian metropolis writes that it is 
“surely the most imposing mass of voices to be heard or 
this continent.” Continuing he says ‘It deserves 
hearing from strangers spending a Sunday Montreal.’ 

“This is the y che ur Canadian Ca | hurches 










jer the name of “Richard” was singing at 


York) and professor of singit 





year if 
































Casino in Ne vw. Dr Fred 
Pelletier, baritones: Mr. Bruyére (wl the pos or, it 
may be, of th st powerful tenor v e to be heard in 
Canada), Z. Mor ( g n witl v pleasant 
voice). L.. Plamondon (one of the best musicians in our 
province), ter M \ P ette Dausereau de | M ide 
line, Paradis and few others, basses, who ha strong 
voices 
“T need not sav anything about said to be the 
largest in Ameri and styled by as a most artis 
tic instrument 
“T D. Dunault. wt has been for tw vears one of the 
most su ful pupils of Eugene Gigout, professor of organ 
n P presiding at the organ and giving great 
f 
For Christ services Ambroise Thomas’ great 
n part of Saint-Saéns’ “Noél.” and a_ bene 




















































diction, by Sc ert, and other things. are being prepared 
On that occasion there will be a fairly good orchestra—that 
S hest posed of the best elements to be had in 
Me 1, 1 fortunately not strong enough in numbers 
to halance pronerlv the large choir.” 
The choir dire is Mr. McMahon 
es 
The Listowel Ont.) Music Club on Wednesday 
November 30, held e of it ’ ngs. The program 
} h was ir harge fM Si t ana Miss Hay included 
p 1s by Mendel t Haydn, Bartlett, Geibel 
CI le. Thomas and Lynes. and the performers were 
Mecd es Mevers. Barthe and Bastedo. Misses Scott. M 
McDonald. 1 Livineston. Selwood. Bolton and Dixon 
The next meeting of the club will be held in the Listowel 


December 14 


Recital Hall n Wednesday 
* + . 
The Normal School closing exercises took’ place in Ot 
wa on December 2 
The Convocation Hall wa filled with friends of the 
hool Their Excelle es the Gove General and Lady 
Minto were present were ~ araminest citleens 
The Ottaw Amat 3) Society promises to pre 
¢ hicl ] nlace December rf. a 
program of unusual interest 
* * * 
There ar ! rt nd recitals, past, present and 
t yme, which deserve mention in THe Musrcat Courter 
nd wl ich Ww uld cert rinly be described were n tices con 


rning them sent to this department. It is necessary to 
1 Gas 1 y that thece olumne cannot be 
fairly representative of their general and personal musical 
nile noti nrograms. iten ind such things 
brought to the ' . x oe f this correspondent 
At the invitation of a musician a certain event was lately 
ttended nd ved to he worthy of notice As a nat 
ural result an account of it will appear in these columns 
* * * 
Tack and the Beanstalk” was given at the Grand Opera 
House during the first three days of this week 


* * * 

tinge lecture on the Madrigal will be heard in 

the Conservatory Music Hall next Tuesday evening. The 
lecturer this occasion is to be Dr. Ham 


* * 7 
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the ‘“Messiah,”” which promises to be performed splendidly 
under Mr. Torrington’s baton during the appropriate 


Xmas season 


One of the most talented and artistic dramatic readers 
now before the public is Dr. Carlyle, director of the elocu- 
tion department at the Toronto College of Music. During 
the past few weeks he has been giving a series of remarka- 
bly fine dramatic readings and among the plays with which 
he has delighted and impressed his audiences have been 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” “The Lady of Lyons” 
\s an instructor and as an 


‘Ingomar,” 
and “Love and the Garroters.” 
elocutionist Dr. Carlyle ranks very high. 


* * * 


At the Toronto Conservatory of Music the Fletcher 
Music Method has this month been introduced, and, under 
the direction of Miss E. Myers, its followers are progressing 
favorably. 

Mrs. J. W. Bradley’s vocal pupils, assisted by several 
other students, gave a recital on December 1 in the 
Conservatory Music Hall, when a large and enthusiastic 
audience was in attendance. These were the persons who 
participated in the event: Mabel De Greer, Edithe Hill, 
Maude Dwight, Miss Robinson, Gertrude O’Hara, Lesie 


R. Bridgman, Margaret Snyder, Maude Foucar, Mrs. 
Henry Hamilton, Miss R. McCulloch, Muriel Hunt, 
Eleanor Mullen, Mrs. Wm. Stone, Miss Netta Marshall 


and Miss H. Church. 

An equally successful concert took place at the conserva- 
tory on December 6, when pupils of Miss Maud Gordon 
(pianist) were the chief attraction. The following stu- 
fents appeared: Miss G. Hill, Miss R. Winter, Mr. Coul- 
thard, Misses Winnifred Young, Edith Dignum, Emily 
Heintzman, Etta Corin, Hazel Hedley, Sara Bradley, 
Maude McLean, Mabel Dennis, Mabel Beddoe, Maude 
Schooley, M. O’Donoghue, Maud McLean, E. Wallace 


and Mabel Patterson. 
* * * 


The choir of the Jarvis Street Baptist Church gave a 
splendid concert to-night. 

The church was crowded. This choir has the name of 
being one of the finest—if not the finest—mixed choir in 
Canada—a reputation which it sustained to-night The 
quality of tone blending of voices, phrasing and so on 
were remarkably fine. Special mention should be made 
of the Tschaikowsky number, which was repeated. The 
organists who assisted were all advanced pupils of Mr. 
Vogt, organist and choirmaster of the church. The con- 
cert was a most artistic one, and in every way a success 
Miss McMurtry, Mr. Davies, Miss Tymon and the other 
singers sang extremely well. Mr. Vogt is again to be 
congratulated upon the result of his efforts. 

Owing to the storm the British Columbian dispatch has 
not been received this week May HAMILTON. 


Dan Godfrey’s British Guards’ Band. 


HE celebrated British Guards Band and its equally 

celebrated conductor, “Dan” Godfrey, the smartest 

military organization England boasts of. will tour the 
United States in the spring. 

This band made a tour of Canada in the summer of last 
year, coming from England for that express occasion. 
Some eighty concerts were given, the paid attendance at 
which numbered 230.000 persons. As much as $10,000 
was taken at one place (Toronto), May 30 and June 1, 
during two evenings and one matinee performance, which 
must be recorded as probably the greatest band business 
ever done in the annals of band history 

Neither did it end there, for on their way back to Eng- 
land Godfrey and his men gave no less than nine even- 
ing concerts in New York to audiences which crowded 
the building nightly, and where scenes of the greatest 
enthusiasm were manifest. The unmistakable success met 
with in New York, and the many kind things said of the 
band by our New York journals, warrant the belief that 
Lieutenant Dan Godfrey and our British friends across 
the sea will prove strong favorites, and meet with a grand 
success when they start out to make music for American 
citizens. 








WEEK of disappointments and repetitions at the 
opera, “I] Trovatore” being the one novelty. 

Wednesday evening last, Emma Eames beirg sick and 
there being no one in Mr. Grau’s vast organization ready 
to sing the Countess, “The Barber of Seville” was sung 
before a large audience. Sembrich’s art and the artistic 
work of Ed. de Reszké, Campanari, Salignac and Carbone 
made amends for the disappointment in not having Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro.” 

Friday evening ‘“Tannhauser” was repeated with the 
first cast of the season, excepting Madame Eames, who 
was substituted by Olga Pevny. Van Dyk and Nordica 
repeated their previous successes. Bispham was not so 
satisfactory a Wolfram as Albers. His voice and pitch 
troubled him the entire evening. Mancinelli conducted 
every tempo in a hurry, just as he did with “The Barber” 
at the Saturday matinee. “The Barber” was resung in 
the evening at the popular performance. “Ii Trovatore” 
was sung with Nordica, an excellent Leonora; Mantelle, a 
capable Azucena, and Ceppi, a Manrico who raised the 
roof. Albers was the Di Luna. Bevignani conducted. 

Monday evening “Romeo and Juliet.” with Melba, 
Saléza and the rest, was repeated, possibly for novelty’s 
sake. This evening we are promised “Die Walkie”; 
Friday, “Siegfried”; Saturday afternoon, “Nozze di 
Figaro,” and Saturday evening, “Philemon et Baucis” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” At the Sunday evening operatic 
concert Herman De Vries, Engle, Bispham, Plangon and 
Gadski appeared. Mancinelli conducted. We submit the 
above as a specimen of how the n.anagement of the Metro- 
politan Opera House keeps its promises, and this only the 
second week of the season. 


A Von Klenner Musicale. 


_ unusually interesting musicale was given Thursday 

evening, December 8. by three pupils, chosen at ran- 
dom from the classes of Madame von Klenner. That these 
three pupils were so easily able to keep up a close interest 
in their work during the entire program, which was com- 
prehensive and difficult, speaks in no uncertain terms of the 
brilliancy, conscientiousness and faithfulness of their dis- 
tinguished teacher. It will be remembered that Madame 
von Klenner is the one authorized and exclusive representa- 
tive of the Viardot-Garcia method in America. Her beau- 
tiful studio at No. 40 Stuyvesant street is of peculiar and 
vital importance to all persons interested in watching and 
following the Garcia method, which is beyond all perad- 
venture a method calculated to produce satisfactory results 
from vocal, intellectual and musical viewpoints. 

The three pupils who entertained the guests last evening 
were clearly taken at different stages of development, and it 
was nothing short of marvelous to follow the steps of their 
progress, to observe how gradually but surely they are as- 
similating and employing the correct ideas pertaining to the 
Garcia school. 

It may be mentioned with special emphasis that diction. 
the most abused of all elements which should he observed 
by all civilized singers, receives from Madame von Klenner 
particular and robust attention. This is equally true of the 


languages; her pupils sing in the various tongue: with flu- 

ency and intelligence. We append the program: 

Ss Re GRE res Sa5 Soc cnes sc cbwrc sions Marcello 
Miss Watt and Mrs. Bulen. 


EE os. cube aee«>.<.c0 Sa bi wancees Schumann 

"Sg Ae eee errr rre rs Tosti 

| PRET OR ao Se EEE ee ee ete Hahn 
Miss Creden 

Ne ROE ea Sno = a ee ee Bohm 

RE Fe a a ee ee eee ee Pierne 
Miss Clarke. 

Je Suis Titania. ENTER LN A. Thomas 
Mrs. Bulen. 

Die Prinzessin bo Gee wEadadere «a Grieg 

Ich Liebe Dich.......:... ... Grieg 

Solvejg’s ...... a ene oe Grieg 
Miss Watt 

La Mort de Jeanne D’Arc.... = . Bemberg 
Miss Creden 

Zapateado ........ Viinesbibed date don es Sarasate 
Miss Clarke 2 

If Only Thou Art True... ca meatal B. O. Klein 

My Love is Like the Red, Red, Rose. .B. O. Klein 

Russian Song ...... Se shies esis B. O. Klein 
Mrs. Bulen 

O Luce di Quest Anima.......... Donizetti 
Miss Watt. 

RR RE Ee ie er Delibes 

Mrs. Bulen and Miss Creden 


The pupils had the able assistance of Miss Bertha L 
Clarke, violinist, and George S. Kittridge, accompanist 
The difficult trio by Marcello was splendidly sung by 
Miss Watt and Mrs. Bulen, a degree of perfection being 
attained not often encountered among professional musi 
The purity of method and finish of detail in this 


cians. 
difficult selection aroused hearty enthusiasm. The three 
songs which followed were sung by Miss Creden, of 


Boston, a promising young singer and conscientious pupil 
who spends one week each month with Madame von Klen 
ner. 

The “Mignon” Polonaise, sung by Mrs. Bulen, displayed 
the working Garcia school in the staccato passages, chro 
matic runs and octave skips, which were attacked 
decision and authority. 

Miss Watt sang the three Grieg songs. with real musi 
cianly intelligence, particularly the Solvejg’s. The closing 
duet by Mrs. Bulen and Miss Creden was admirably sung; 
one 15S 


with 


when one considers how trying a selection it is, 
forced once more to recognize the thoroughness of 
Madame von Klenner’s teaching, which could enable thes« 
two pupils to render this number so well. The violin se 
lections by Miss Bertha L. Clarke were unusually well 
played, and there was more brain work in her playing than 


one often encounters among much greater performers than 


she. The Sarasate number afforded her an opportunity to 
display the clearness of her intonation and flexible bow 
ing wrist. Mr. Kittridge was an able accompanist 
throughout. 


It is a real pleasure and musical satisfaction to come in 
contact with so many intelligent students and their re 
markable teacher, We see here an institution which will 
give to the world real singers, and we know that should 
remarkable material be placed in Madame von Klenner’s 
hands it would be correctly and perfectly developed, not 
ruined. 


Binghamton Choral Club Concert. 


[Specat to THe Courter.] 
The first Binghamton Choral Club concert took place 
with great artistic success. W. H. Hoedrner is the con 
ductor. Evan Williams, Shannah Cummings and Elizabeth 


Leonard scored successes. 


XPERIENCED bookkeeper, double entry, for the past 
E seven years employed by leading piano factory, wishes 
to change his position. Address J. S., 133 West Forty-sec 
ond street, New York. 


-- > 


N Eastern musical manager is desirous of obtaining a 
good representative in each city of the Middle and 
Western States to represent him as his special agent. This 
is a rare opportunity, and should be taken advantage of, as 
the firm is one of the most important and leading managers 
in the musical agency business. Address all communica 
tions, which will be considered as confidential, to L. R. Y 
THe Musica Courter. 
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Boston Symphony. 


ITINERARY. 





New York Appress, CARNEGIE HALL. 


Arrive New York, Depot Central R. R. of N. J., Wednes- 


day, December 14, at 7 A. M. 


Matinee at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday, December 14, at 2. 
Concert at Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, December 


15, at 8 Pp. M. 

Matinee at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday, De 
cember 16, at 3:30. 

Concert at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Saturday, De 
cember 17, at 8 Pp. M 

Leave New York, Grand Central Depot, Saturday, De 
cember 17, midnight 

Arrive Boston, Sunday, December 18, at 7 aA. M., Provi 
dence Depot 


New York PROGRAMS 
Franz Kneisel—Conductor 
Wednesday Matinee, December 14 


Symphony No. g, in C major... Schubert 
Concerto for violin............ - Mendelssohn 
Symphonic Poem, Launcelot and Elaine, op. 25, 
MacDowell 
Overture to Tannhauser ie ce Wagner 
Soloist, Willy Burmester 
Thursday Evening, December 15 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, op. 64 . Tschaikowsky 
Concerto for violin in D major, op. 61. Beethoven 
Symphonic Poem, No. 1, Omphale’s Spinning Wheel, 
op. 31 oa ae eer 
Symphonic Poem No. 3, The Preludes Liszt 
Soloist, Willy Burmester 


Advertising a Prima Donna. 
ter this heading a writer in the National Magazine 


of Boston gives, among others, the following inter 
esting details: 

When Adelina Patti visited this country she was asked 
what she thought of the American appreciation of opera 
The great soprano replied: 

“In New York opera is a la mode; in Europe it is 
l'amour.” 

If we were a more advanced people in music there would 
be less clap-trap and less meretricious advertising in con- 
nection with opera, prima donnas and music generally. If 
in America opera were “l'amour,” our reverence for the 
great artists who interpret to us the works of the masters 
would be such that the puerile and trivial details about 
them which are forced upon our notice by enterprising 
managers would fall upon unheeding ears 

Imagine the amount of excitement which could be de 
veloped at the present day from such an incident as that 
of the giant Handel carrying his refractory prima donna 
to the window and holding her out of it, with the threat 
that he would drop her into the street, until she agreed to 
be obedient! 

Marriages and elopements have always been valuable 
means of advertising, and when Christine Nilsson was 
married in Westminster Abbey every detail was carefully 
reported in the newspapers and circulated 

Emma Abbot’s wardrobe was used as an advertisement, 
and it was said that she appeared in an outfit which cost 
$40,000. Every garment was accurately described by the 
enthusiastic reporteress with an attention to detail far 
beyond the capability of man. 

Emma Nevada created quite a social stir by her wed 
ding in Paris, and immediately afterward made a concert 
tour in this country, during which the fact that she would 
wear her wedding dress for certain selections no doubt 
aided materially to increase the receipts 

One of the time-honored customs for attracting pub 


SPRING TOUR 


Lieut. DAN GODFREY, 


lic attention to the prima donna is by a presentation of 
jewelry, and the method of managing this function is ad- 
mirably described by Sutherland Edwards, the English 
authority on operatic matters. Mr. Edwards shows how 
this is done by means of the prima donna’s husband, who 
must be a man of engaging manners, a good and liberal 
entertainer. He makes friends among the men of influ 
ence and fashion, and in due course gives a sumptuous 
dinner One of the guests, his special friend, is taken 
into his confidence regarding the scheme, and is only too 
pleased to assist. After dinner, therefore, the p. d.’s hus 
band withdraws to find a special box of cigars which the 
servant has failed to bring. The search takes him rather 
a long time, and during his absence the special friend, 
after eulogizing him and his talented wife, suggests that 
the company show their appreciation of his hospitality 
by subscribing a respectable sum with which to purchase 
a diamond tiara for the prima donna. He heads the list 
with a good round sum, and the rest of the company 
readily affix their signatures, so when the worthy host r« 
turns with the long-sought cigars, he is confronted wit! 
the subscription list and overwhelmed with surprise and 
gratitude The next day he and the special friend 
armed with the subscription list, betake themselves to the 
most fashionable jewelry store and seek the propriet 

He listens to their story, smiles gently, and asks t ce 
the list. He finds that the names, one and all, belong t 
gentlemen who already owe him large sums, and he re 
grets that it will be impossible for him to honor the order 
except for cash in advance. It then occurs to the hus 
band that the prima donna has some jewels which might 
be reset at a small cost. This is done; the prima donr 
pays the bill, and the presentation is duly made and her 
alded throughout the civilized world 

[hese jewels are a constant source of anxiety tl ey ar¢ 
always getting lost or stolen, or held by grasping custor 
house officials, and are, in short, of inestimable value for 
winding the prima donna’s machinery. In many cities 
opera bouquets can be hired for an evening and presented 
to the prima donna, or, if purchased, they can be sold back 
to the dealer at a fair discount. It is a part of the duty of 
the prima donna’s husband to see that nothing in the floral 
line is neglected. 

When Jenny Lind paid her memorable visit to the 
United States she came under the management of P. T 
Barnum, one of the shrewdest managers in history. On 
the night of her arrival in New York she was serenaded 


by 600 members of the fire department, headed by a brass 


band, and, of course, followed by an immense crowd. This 
demonstration was apparently spontaneous, and made an 
immense sensation throughout the country, though no 
one could ever understand why firemen, of all people in 
the world, should show such a desperate interest in a 
prima donna. The tickets for Jenny Lind’s concerts were 
sold by auction, the wise Barnum well knowing that n 
end of gossip would ensue The highest price pai 
ticket was $225, which sum was given by an enterprising 
hatter of New York, who did not fail to turn the matte: 
to account for the benefit of his business 
No prima donna who ever visited America could con 

pare with Adelina Patti for ingenuity in stimulating pub 
lic curiosity The immense price ($5,000 a performance) 
which she succeeded in extorting from the impresario 
and which was entirely owing to her skillful manipulatio: 
of two managers who were competing for her, was suft 

cient to arouse public interest in everything she migl 

say or do. Once, while staying in New York, a reckless 
mouse came from his seclusion and bit her ear his 
created a great commotion, and was so magnified by the 
papers that the report got about that she had been 
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eaten alive by mice. This incident caused a boom in the 
mousetrap business, and inventors of ingenious devices 
for the extermination of those little pests besieged Ma 
dame Patti with samples of their wares, hoping that they 


might secure her indorsement Torchlight processions 


in her honor were comparatively common events, and 
more than once human beings acted as substitutes for 
the quadrupeds which generally furnished the motive 
power of her carriage These devices became somewhat 
commonplace In London, on the completion of her 
twenty-fifth year of operatic life, a midnight procession 
accompanied by bands and fireworks and a host of other 
enthusiastic features, escorted her fr e theatre to the 
Midland Hotel, at which she was livis 


An Aolian Recital. 


im": N Gottschalk, over fifty years ago, wrote for this 
instrument long before ‘twas invented. So says tlat 
much-i 


nformed and wage 1 n man, Brother (¢ 3 
Chilton, for did he not writ Eolian Murmurs”? 
Since that excellent idea of the semi-weekly recital was 
inaugurated throngs of people have-listened to the amaz 
g effects of both A£Zolian and Pianola, the latter the in 
strument that out-Rosenthaled Rosenthal, it is remem 
bered The recital of last Monday ening gave much 
] enjoyment vi h these two unmechanical instru 
nt 1 the loist ellist Leo Schulz, shared. Thal 
berg’s “Iles Arpéges’” was done by the Pianola in fine 
tyle, with never a wrong note ind Buck’s At Evening,” 
} 2 id lic lream Mr 
Scl played with extreme devotion in the Bruch Hebrew 
Melody, and much snap in Popper’s trashy “Vito.” 
E. B. Proudfit made a few choice introductory remarks, 
Chas. B. Parkyn played the instruments, as well as 
more difficult feat of the accompaniments, in fine 


Music in Reading, Pa. 


Music in Reading has taken d led stride forward 
Orchestrally speaking, this city is far in advance of many 
larger communities The Nolan Orchestra of seventy 
five men gave its second ncert November 26. Forty 
men of this organ ] while the re 
maining thirty-five w ported Philadelphia. The 

eased attendancs é ! neert was decidedly 
r rag g, be 2 y \ ] 2 a he first 
Unfortunately t s ¢ 2 tl the usual 
ft. , a ae +} W } mntinued 

The S I ned Pre de ) Lohen 
grin,” Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony two move 

ents Ru t D rp Grieg’s 

Peer Gynt’ Suite t Flying Dutchman” Overturé 
Rubinstein’s Ballet Mu The third concert will be given 


n January, when Oscar Back, of Vienna, mentioned befor: 


n the colums of THe Courier, will play the Paganini Con 


On the evening of December 8 the Misses Ancona, wh 


have been studying for the past three years in Berlin, gave 
lin and song re« tal The program consisted of selec 


tions by Beethoven, Bruch, Wieniawski, Ernst, Hubay 


Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, &« 

Walter Heaton gives tw organ recitals a month at 
the Memorial Method C und Lee K. Smith gives 
tw t the Uni ersal st ( ] if I \t a recent recita Mr 


Smith presented selections from “Hansel and Gretel,”’ songs 
by Richard Strauss, Hugo Wolf, Humperdinck, Bungert 
Wagener, & It will be observed that Reading desires and 
patronizes only the best in music, and we consider, or rather 
ope, that its future will be very bright 


I 


IN AMERICA. 


Forty Years Bandmaster of 


Her Majesty's Grenadier Guards, 


BRITISH GUARDS BAND 


230,000 people heard this band during its seven weeks’ tour in Canada last May and June. 
In Toronto the receipts were upwards of $10,000 for Two Evenings and One Matinee. 
Nine concerts given in New York 70 CROWDED AND ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCES 


Press sheets containing the New York criticisms to be had on application 
For terms, dates and all particulars apply DIRECT to 


MR. CHARLES A. E. HARRISS, sore oimecror avo mans 


MONTREAL. 
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irred last Wednesday, at 3:30 Pp. M., Church of 
Fifth avenue and Tenth street. Miss Zora 
Lorenz Smith, violinist, 


QO RGANIST CHARLES HEINROTH’S first recital 


the Asce nsion, 


h 
; 


G. Hoérlocker, contralto, and F 


this being the program: 

Toccata, F major ....Bach 

Solo, Sonata, major Handel 
F. Lorenz Smith 

Prelude, A major Bach 

Adagio, A minor . Bach 

Allegro, B flat Handel 

Solo, He Was Despised ‘ Handel 
Miss Zora Horlocker 

Fugue, G minor EERO re ..Bach 

Heinroth is always an astonishing executant, to me. 


Why? Simply because of the amazing ease with which he 
tosses off and pedals the most intricate and complex com- 
positions; and when he “tosses them” they arrive in a 
finished state, too. The long pedal-solo passages of the 
opening Toccata were examples of surety and ease, and 
the well-known G minor fugue was taken in a bewildering 
tempo—and and clean-cut, 
except for the bad acoustics of this church. Triumphant 
A major, every passage well-phrased, 
the Handel 


yet everything was sharp 
was the Prelude in 


and of cheerful contrasting spirit was 
Allegro 

Now, this young man is far too modest for this work- 
a-day generation He does unheard-of things, with perfect 
nonchalance, things which show him to be an organ 
genius, and this tribute is sure to be his from all sources, 
bye and bye 

Miss Hoérlocker’s lovely, sympathetic voice sounded 
velvety, and full of true pathos in her solo; although in a 
church where applause is forbidden, it nevertheless broke 
An artistic piece of work was the familiar violin- 
sonata, in which the violin tone was of beautiful quality, 


forth 
and the accompaniment nothing less than perfect. 

The recital next Wednesday, December 14, at 3:30, will 
be devoted to French composers 


*_ * * 


Giles, tenor, who went south at Thankgiving time on 
a ten-day’s concert trip, came back laden with dollars and 
glory galore, and likewise something inside him which 
has laid him up for repairs. This something which is caus- 
ing his in’ard commotion may have been the terrapin or 
canvas-back, or both, not unmixed with certain well- 
known and far-famed Southern decoctions, all of which 


are strangers to the Northern stomach 
Mr. Giles has offered a 


Charleston 


been return engagement at 
’ I] , 

royaily Te- 
Paur came and 

“es ist ein wahres 


\lbertus Shelley, the young violinist. was 
last Lotus Club affair 
hand, and told him 


Spiel 


ceived at the 
by the 
zuzuhoren,” which anyone can 


Vergntigen ihren 


ining “‘it is a pleasure genuine to listen such 
is said the late Ambroise Thomas pub- 


boy. kissed him on both cheeks, and 


read as me 
an artist to.” It 
icly mbraced the 
bravo Amerique, votre talent est enorme 


said “Bravo! 


ment, vous et 


un artiste naturelle—votre pays est content 











—nes’t pas? If he had but known how content this 
country was when they have the genuine article, or how 
often our own real talent has to take a back seat for one 
of his own countrymen, it seems to me that down where 
he is—or up—he would certainly exclaim “c’est trop.” * 

* * One who was present on the occasion told me 
that, after playing Wieniawski’s Polonaise brillante for 
him, the appreciative Thomas came forward and kissed 
both his eyes, a way of showing real affection in France. 

* * 


Walter Russell Johnston celebrated last Thursday 
evening, with a free organ recital, the fortieth anniversay 
of his connection as organist with St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, West End avenue and Eighty-sixth 
street. Although he has been before the public for so many 
years, he is not by any means advanced in life, having been 
born in Leith, Scotland, in 1846. At the age of seven he 
began the study of the organ under the instruction of Dr. 
Hodges. of old Trinity. Subsequently young Johnston stud- 
ied with George W. Morgan. At eight years of age he was 
engaged as organist at the Bedford Street Baptist Church, 
in Brooklyn, where he remained three years. He then 
served the St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, in Brooklyn, for 
one year, at the expiration of which he was engaged to play 
Paul’s Church, at that time at Fourth ave- 
His place was secured by 


the organ of St 
nue and Twenty-second street 
an open competition with twenty-one candidates. Mr. 
Johnston has from the first been a prolific composer. He 
has given nearly two thousand recitals throughout the coun- 
try. The trustees gave him a reception at the close of the 
recital. Miss Benham, the contralto of the church, sang 
several numbers. 

Think of the procession of singers Mr. Johnston has seen 
in his choir during this period of nearly a half-century! He 
a tale unfold, no doubt, if he but would. Mr 
Johnston is a teacher in some well-known families of this 
city and has as pastor the brilliant George P. Eckman, D.D., 
who came to this wealthy church from Morristown, N. J. 
This same George P. and your “Gossiper” were in our early 
days, say twenty years agone, members of a village boys’ de- 
bating society, but the said George at that period gave no 
indication of coming greatness, as, apart from ready wit and 
tongue, his chief characteristic was mischief-making 

* * * 


could many 


Some of us have heard Grace Preston, contralto, sing, 
and for those who have not a treat is in store, such is the 
natural beauty of the voice, and the method and intelligence 
behind it. She is another American girl, whose entire ca- 
reer has heen shaped right here at home, under the vocal 
guidance of Miss Bissell. As is generally well known, she 
is en tour with Helmont, violinist, and Lillian Apel, pianist. 
The company was recently in Cleveland, Ohio, and Elmira, 
N. Y.. and from the latter city T have received these lauda- 
tory press notices: 


Miss Grace Preston’s imperial contralto voice marked 
the most artistic numbers from the profesional standpoint 
Whoever is not satisfied with its splendors of timbre and 
tone color. wealth of temperament and dramatic sensi- 
bility, absolute certainty of power and ease of vocalism 
must hunt around for some other planet than ours and for 
some higher order of being than mere humanity. Miss 
Preston’s voice is simply glorious. Her numbers were 
“Amour! viens aider,” from “Samson et Delilah.” and 
two songs by Handel and Foote.—Advertiser 

The Elmira Free Press wrote: 

Miss Grace Preston was the soloist. Her glorious con- 
tralto voice is one of wide range, of which she is the com- 
plete master. Her use of breath, enunciation and expres- 
sion were all that could be desired 

2 -<é 

People often asked me “How long were you in Ger- 
many?” and I am sure it was the simple truth when I 
replied, “Five feet ten.” Now I thought of this yesterday 
when I met Miss Eleanor Foster, who certainly is “di- 
vinely tall,” and fair as well. It does one good to meet 


B FANNIE - === 


BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


568 East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 
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such a blooming-looking creature in this dank town, sun 
shine-bereft, air and light a luxury, and in which most of 
us live in rooms t for lilliputians. 

Later she became a Joseffy-Mason-Scharwenka pupil 
from two of whom she holds these certificates 


JUNE 19, 1893 

This is to certify that Miss Eleanor Foster has studied 
piano under my guidance, and that I recommend her to 
any party desirous of her services as thoroughly com 
petent to perform the duties that may be allotted to her 

Her work has been conscientious and musicianly 
throughout XAVER SCHARWENKA 

Miss Eleanor Foster has been my pupil for some time 
and it gives me pleasure to testify to her highly advanced 
and artistic attainments as a performer on the piano 
Her technic as well as phrasing and interpretation ar 
admirable, and her touch and quality of tone are thor 
oughly musical 

Having also full confidence in her ability as a thoroughly 
competent teacher of the instrument, I can warmly recom 
mend her to those desiring such a one 

WILiiaAM Mason 


NEw YorK, October 18, 1897.4 


She has done some work, by way of illustration, with 


Mr. Krehbiel, and has also appeared as a solo-pianist at 
many prominent concerts, among others in Newark, N. J., 
where she was re-engaged for another appearance. Miss 
Foster devotes considerable time to teaching, having a 
studio, in common with Franz Kaltenborn, the violin 
ist, in the Woman’s Institute, Yonkers: and one here in 
New York as well 
7 . * 
Professor and Mrs. M. Kirpal, whose mutual activities 


are comprised in the cities of New York and Flushing, 


L. I., are busy people. Professor Kirpal has taught piano 
organ and harmony, and played a church organ for years 
and is well-known as a teacher in many “first families.” 
Mrs. Kirpal sings in church, teaching vocal music also, 


and is busy in various directions, all intimately connected 


with music. She was last year a vice-president of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association,and has just 
been reappointed to this position by President J. de Zie 
linski. Mr. and Mrs. Kirpal are planning a students’ re 
cital to occur at Sherry’s in the near future, when many 
of their Flushing-New York pupils will be heard in a 
semi-public way. As there are some decided talents 
among these students, a pleasant recital may be looked 
for, all of which will be duly chronicled in this paper 
- * * 

Miss Bertha E Frobisher, contralto (a pupil of 
Joseph B. Zellman), will be one of the soloists at the con 
cert of the Cantata Musical Society (M Zellman, dire¢ 
tor). which is to be given on January 10 with a chorus of 
100 voices, assisted by well-known artists. Miss Frobisher 
has also been engaged to sing on Christmas Day at 
Grace M. E. Church Miss Kate Stella Burr, organist 
could not have made a better choice, as Miss Frobisher 


sings very artistically, her voice being quite as well adapt 
ed to church as to concert worl No one knows this 
better than George G. Mager, organist of St Ann’s 
Church, who engaged Miss Frobisher to assist at a spe 


cial musical service last Sunday, when Gounod’s “Mors et 
Vita” was given. 

¢¢ 8 
Madame Ogden Crane has issued invitations to a recep- 


given in honor of her pupils, at her handsome stu 


this (Wednesday) from 


tion 
3 to 5 o'clock 


F. W. RIesperc 


dios afternoor 


Florence Traub. 

Albright Col 
lege, Myerstown, Pa., Mrs 
A. K. Virgil will accompany her and give one of her inter 


esting talks about piano study and playing 


OSCAR SAENGER. 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto ; Mme. 
de Pasquali, Soprano; Joseph S Baernstein, Basso; 
E. Leon Rains, Basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public. 

STUDIO: 


51 East 64th Street, New York. 


Miss Florence Traub will play a recital at 
on the evening of December 14 








Edward MacDowell, 
PIANO RECITALS. 


Tour from January 30 to March 1, 1899. 
For terms, dates, etc., address care 
P. L. JUNG, Music Publisher, 
4 Union Pquare, NEW YORK CITY. 
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News from Dallas, Tex. 


HE Dallas Quartet Club gave a recita] on the evening 

of December 6 at Watkin’s music rooms. The club 

had the able assistance of Miss Clara Louise Cole, violinist, 
and Miss Clyde Searcy, soprano, while E. T. Gubb ac- 


companied the performers. The program was as follows: 
Worship of God Beethoven 
Dallas Quartet Club 

Le Parlate D’Amor Gouncd 
Miss Searcy 

The Broken Melody............... Von Biene 
Miss ( ole 

Water Lilies (gavotte) Linder 


Dallas Quartet Club 
Gaily Chant the Summer Birds 
: Miss Searcy 
Solero ; German 
Miss Col 
Auf Wiedersehn sailey 
Dallas Quartet Club 


DePinna 


Active MEMBERS 

First Tenors.—Messrs. P. Henry, L. L. Thalheimer, M 
W. Hutchison, W. M. Cornett 
Second Tenors.— Messrs. F. D. Connor. W. R. Faught, 
R. Harned, E. S. Eberle 
First Bass.—Messrs. | \. Goldthorpe, J. D. Bright 
W. L. Willams 

Second sass Mes T James M Cole P Homan, W 
\l. Apperson, A. FE. Fischmann 

Mrs I... |. Thnalheimer, accompanist; Will A. Watkin 

ctor 


4 


, 

On the evening of December & Herr Fritz Schmitz 
violinist, gave a concert at Watkin’s warerooms, assisted 
by Mrs. Jules D. Roberts, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Estelle 


Roy-Schmitz, piano: EF. T. Gubb, piano and orgar rhe 
prograt 
Suite, for violin and organ (two movements), op 
100 Rheinberger 
HH S | Gubl 
\ve Maria Bach-Gounod 
| s D. Rob 
Preludium, for vi and piano, op. 2 Hollaender 
Herr Fritz S Mi Estelle Roy-Schmitz 
Introduction and Allegro Appassionata, for two 
pianos, op. 22 R. Schumann 
Mr Estelle Rey-Schmitz, | rl. Gubb 
Concerto (first movement Mendelssohn 
He Fritz Schmit 
\ Simile Kjerulf 
The Nest Lassen 
I ules D. Robert 
Ballade et Polonaise Vieuxtemps 
Herr Fritz Schmitz 
panist of songs, Mrs. H. M. Bry 


Von Bulow to Alvary. 


Hans von Bilow was one of the warmest admirers of 
letter, written when they were 


st been published. It is written in 


the late tenor An amusing 


both in America, ha 


French 
BALTIMORE. Apri! 22. 18s 

Dear Mr. Atvary—What won't one do for pretty 
American eyes? Even commonplaces! Don't, then, be 
istonished at seeing me beg a favor; me, ordinarily as 
sworn an enemy as you of seccature, with which illustri- 

us personages are inundated, suffocated morning 
till night. Well, then, send me a photograph of your 
Siegiried with a little dedication, “A Miss Edith Hell- 
mann.” 

If | did not fear of being suspected of making a cap- 
tatio benevolentia I should profit by this occurrence to 
say to you that your Loge of March 23 was simply 
perfection, the dream of the author realized, intonation, 
elecution, gesture. I know something myself. In 1857 
it Zurich (you had recently taken the trouble of being 
born), I accompanied Wagner at the piano, “Rheingold,” 


‘Walkure,” many times, in presence of his friends. At 
that time he had a good deal of voice, and sang all the 
personages of his works, one after the other with a finesse 
verve—in fine—unforgettable. The Vogls, the Liebans, 
or anyone else of your self-styled European rivals are only 
sticks compared to you. Dixi 7 
When you receive this letter I shall have returned to 
the Normandie, New York, whence I shall not stir ex 
cept to embark—alas, May 4—for the Old World Zu 
Gegendiensten stets bereit 
Your very sincere admirer, 
Hans von Butow. 





Concert Pianiste. 





Copyright, Montfort, Chicago. 


JENNY OSBORN, 


Soprnac. 


PAPA A es 


‘* The Persian Garden.”’ 
Artists : Miss Jenny Osborn, Soprano. 
Miss Edith Evetyn Evans, ( ontralito. 
Mr. Frederick W. Carberry, Tenor. 
Mr. Charlies W. Clark, Baritone, 
and Mme. Johanna Hess-Burr at the Piano. 





Tour personally directed by FRANK S. HANNAH. 
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Madame Jacoby in Pittsburg. 


M™* JOSEPHINE JACOBY was the soloist at the 
Pittsburg Symphony concerts last Saturday. The 
local papers refer to her in the following criticisms: 


Mrs. Jacoby was the soloist and she was accorded several 
ovations that rarely tall to a singer. 

The songs of Mrs. Jacoby, too, are numbers in which 
any lover of music will find a charm. 

Mrs. Jacoby is the same charming singer that she was 
last year when she appeared at the orchestra concerts. 
She sings with an expression which betokens feeling for 
her subject. 

Her first song, ‘‘O Harp Immortal,” from Gounod’s 
‘*Sappho,” is a difficult number, but she sings it with 
ease. 

After many recalls she gave an encore, a simple air in 
English, by Hawley, ** My Little Love.” 

In the second part she gave a trio of brief airs, and 
these, too, won an encore for which she sang *‘ Ma Voisine,”’ 
a beautiful bit of melody by Goring-Thomas—Pittsburg 
Times. 


Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, the contralto, as soloist, was 
warmly received. She appeared as the same charming 
singer that she was last year when she sang here. She 
executed difficult selections with ease, and was accorded 
several ovations that rarely fall to a singer.—Pittsburg 
News, December 10. 





Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, the soloist, last night appeared to 
advantage, and won much warm praise from her distin- 
guished audience. She, responded to the applause very 
charmingly, and sang all selections but one with the piano 
accompaniment only. Mrs. Jacoby’s voice was in perfect 
condition, and easily maintains this singer's high standard 
as a contralto.—Commercial Gazette, December 10. 


Mrs. Jacoby, always a favorite in Pittsburg, was greeted 
heartily, and warmly applauded at the conclusion of each 
song. ‘The first number, an aria from Gounod’s *‘Sappho,” 
was not a particularly pleasing or inspiring selection, but a 
very dainty encore number, ‘‘My Little Love,” by Hawley, 
was more in Mrs. Jacoby’s line. A group of three songs, 
which were exceliently well accompanied by Joseph H. 
Gittings, were given by Mrs. Jacoby in the second part of 
the program. The soloist at the sixth concert has a warm 
and mellow contralto, a broad style and splendid low 
notes.—Post, December 10. 


Mrs. Jacoby’s rare beauty of both voice and person 
charmed everyone. To satisfy the clamor for more which 
followed each appearance the soloist sang Goring Thomas’ 
‘*‘Ma Voisine” ana C. B. Hawley’s ‘‘My Little Love.” The 
Gounod aria, while well done by the singer, and perfectly 
accompanied by Mr. Herbert's orchestra, was n_t very in- 
teresting, owing to its incompleteness when given by itself 
and alike to its very sombre character. In the songs Mrs. 
Jacoby was charming. Her English diction is fine and her 
German good. fut in interpretation of ballads Mrs 
Jacoby may not be adversely criticised.—Leader, Decem- 
ber 10. 


The soloist of the evening was Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, 
who is known to Pittsburgers as a contralto of splendid 
range and pure tonal quality. Of fine presence physically, 
her voice is entirely in keeping. Mrs. Jacoby’s part in the 
program included the aria from Gounod's ‘‘Sappho,” known 
as ‘‘O Harp Immortal,” and three songs. These she ren- 
dered with such thoroughly artistic effect as to thoroughly 
enthuse her hearers. . It would seem, in fact, as if Mrs. Ja- 
coby’s voice has increased in power and resonance since 
last heard here. She well deserves the reputation she 
now holds as one of our best contraltos. * * * Mrs 
Jacoby won an encore by her rendition of Gounod’s 
“Sappho” aria. Itis a beautiful selection and served the 
soloist well to display the range and richness of her splen- 
did contralto. In response to the encore Mrs. Jacoby ren- 
dered the brief but melodic serenade of Hawley, ‘** My Lit- 
tle Love.” The three songs in the second part of the pro- 
gram earned another encore for the fair singer, ‘‘ Ma Voi- 
sine,” by Goring Thomas, being the response.—Dispatch, 
December 10. 


George F. Bristow Dead. 

At the age of nearly seventy-three years Geo. F. Bris 
tow, a teacher and assistant supervisor of music of the 
city’s public schools, died on Monday afternoon at his 
home, in this city. As a visiting musical instructor in the 
Department of Education, he had been in office since 
January, 1854 


Frank S. Hannah 


Begs to announce the exclusive management 
of the following artists 


Mary Wood Chase, Herman Kurztisch, mabetiecrawtora, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and German Lieder. 


Earl 


PAPPAAAAA AA AAEAAA, 


Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


R. Dr ake, Violin Virtuoso. 
EDITH EVELYN EVANS, Contralto, 
Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, Accompanist. 


INFORMATION BUREAU. 


- 


Mait For ARTISTS 

Mail addressed to the following has been receivedi at 
Tue Musicar Courier Bureau of Information 
Carl Wilk. Hugo Kraemer 
Mrs. Bruce Valter Miss Ida Klein 
Miss Ollie Torbid Miss Minnie Hauk 
** Student.” Grant Heth 
Mrs. James Simpson August S. Giissbacher 
Miss Sada Wertheim Harry Gilbert 
Mary M. Shedd Kate D. Funck 
Mme. Sofia Scalchi Mme. S. A. Fischoff 
Della Rogers. Miss Flora Droescher 
Mme. Kate Rolla David Bispham 
Henri Marteau Daniel E, Bandman 
C. M. Loeffler Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

Mai. ForRWARDED 

Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious issue 
Willy Burmester 
Miss Marion Bentley 
George Lehman 


William R. Chapman 
Ovide Musin 
Maude Reese-Davies 


Mackenzie Gordon Harry Arnold. 
Burmeister Cons'y of Music Miss L. Butz 
FE. A. Fletcher. Mme. Rosa Linde 


Ellison Van Hoose Clementine De Macchi. 


Miss Evelyn Henry 


Dayton News. 

The Philharmonic Society, of Dayton, will celebrate its 
silver anniversary this season On January 17, 1899 
Gounod’s ‘* Mors et Vita” will be produced About Easte 
time *‘ The Messiah” will be given, and both of these gon 
certs will bring forward local soloists, with which Dayton 
is richly endowed. A miscellaneous program will be sung 
in May 

The 216th recital by the pupils of W. S. Blumenschein 


took place at his studioin the Pruden Block, on Friday 





evening, December 9, when the following program was ex 


ceedingly well presented 

Piano— 
Allegro in D Haydn 
Turkish March .. Mozart 
Rondo, E flat....... Hummel 
Song Without Words, No. 4 Mendelssohn 


Nocturne, B flat Field 
Etudes, op. 47, Nos. 19, 6 Heller 
Mignonne Valse Thomé 
Miss Gressie Jones, age fourteen 
Vocal- : 
Transformation ) 
April Humors Franz 


O Tell Me, Is My Wand'ring Love ? } 
Margaret's Cradle Song ) 


The Princess... Grieg 
Good Morning \ 
Dost Thou Know Massenet 


Bygone Days Delibes 


Miss Florence Blumenschein 


Spain. 

‘The Walkiire” will be produced at the Royal Theatre 
Madrid, this winter, for the first time The journal J» 
parcial has a long article, entitled “Bayreuth-Madrid 
prophesying the beneficent influence that the performanc« 
of Wagner's work will have on the Spanish musical and 
theatrical world The good Madrilenos will not see thi 
season sO many tenori! romance singers, dancers 
monks, peasants, devils and soldiers as they have done 
during the fifty years’ reign of Italian opera. Ridicule is 
poured on the eternal brind the monks who sing liturgi 
cal hymns till it is time for the ballet to hop in, and the 
hero who sings with a dagger in his heart The influence 
of Wagner on Spanish music is already visible 


A Choice Progam. 

Miss Jean Stevenson, soprano; Mrs. Antonia Savage 
Sawyer, contralt Willis Bacheller, tenor; Luther Gail 
Allen, bass, sang at the service of song in the Roseville 
Avenue Presbyterian Church last Sunday evening Phe 
following were the selections: “Awake Up, My Glory,” 
Chadwicl The Lord Is Loving Batson Saviour 
When Night Involves the Sky,” Shelley; “Peace Be Unto 
You,” Roberts. Henry Hell Duncklee, organist 





Contralto. 
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: WILLIAM OSBORN 
GOODRICH, 
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Felia Litvinne. 


HE front page of this issue is devoted to Mme. Felia 

Litvinne, who has just made such remarkable suc- 

cess in Paris, where she sang Isolde in the first act of 

‘Tristan und Isolde,” at the Lamoureux Concerts, Lam- 
oureux conducting. 

This artist has been repeatedly praised in these columns, 
in fact nearly constantly since it became evident several 
seasons ago, when she sang at the opera here, that she 
possessed exceptional artistic force. This paper has always 
advocated her claims to preferment and position, based 
upon her individual merits. 

It comes, therefore, in the shape of an indorsement that 
the Paris papers and critics speak of her in the following 
manner: 

I wish to place beyond rivalry Madame Litvinne,who sang 
the part of Iseult with a charming voice, a noble, dramatic 
sentiment and artistic qualities of tue highest order.— 
Alfred Bruneau, in Figaro, November 11. 





The brilliant triumph accorded to herby the 3,000 listeners, 
at the Lamoureux concert, places in the first rank of great 
international singers the Iseult, selected by the celebrated 
French Wagnerian conductor. 

Russian in origin, Felia Litvinne made a modest début 
when quite young at the Theatre Italien with Victor Maurel 
in 1884. In 1889 she sang at the Opéra with Jean and 
Edouard de Reszké. Since then she accompanied the two 
illustrious singers in their tours in Europe and America. 
Two years ago she created, with Jean de Reské, Tristan 
and Iseult at New York with colossal success. 

In Germany, in Russia, in Italy she is the popular 
singer. Last year, at the Court of St. Petersburg, the Em- 
peror personally gave her the most flattering success by 
requesting her to return next season and let him hear 
again and often the role of Iseult, in which she is incom- 
parable. 

Yesterday artistic Paris gave her glory. It applauded 
her expressive and well trained singing and her voice, 
extensive, flexible and sure, and of admirable timbre. 

M. Lamoureux, who was suffering from sciatica, suffered 
still more from not being able to assist at the triumph of 
his ideal interpreter of the ‘‘Tristan et Iseult”’ which he so 
fervently admires. —Figaro, November 11. 





Madame Litvinne, an admirable Iseult, with an expres- 
sive voice and an inborn dramatic sentiment, gave full 
value to the imprecations of the heroine and received a 
well-merited ovation after the incomparable passionate 
finale that follows the tragic moment when the lovers drink 
the philtre.—Siecle, November 15. 

Madame Litvinne has been commanded by the Emperor 
of Russia to sing at St. Petersburg next March, and ‘‘Tris- 
tan and Isolde” is being mounted at Nice, where she will 
sing the opera under the direction of Lamoureux. 


Karl Grienauer’s Concert. 


HICKERING HALL was sparsely peopled last Mon- 
day afternoon when Karl Grienauer, the violoncellist, 
gave a concert. He was assisted by Mme. Elizabeth 
Wiskow, mezzo soprano, and Otto Graff, accompanist. 
Grienauer is a prodigous worker. By dint of incessant 
Practice he has acquired a mechanical skill which enables 
him to ride over stupendo1ts difficulties with ease. More- 
over, he is intensely earnest and conscientious. The most 
important pece he played Monday afternoon was a con- 
certo by Hugo V. Steiner, which the composer dedicated 
tohim. It had never before been heard in the United 
States. If this work possess merits they are so ingen- 
iously concetled that the performers were unable to bring 
them to the comprehension of the audience. Mr. Grien- 
auer’s playing of the Romanze by Schumann was in every 
way commendable. 
After this he exchanged his violoncello for one tuned like 
a violin, and gave an astonishing performance of Sarasate’s 
A clever but ec- 


“797 Dances,” peaey as written. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





centric piece of virtuosity. Why ies in this freakish 
feat, Mr. Grienauer? Is the literature of the violoncello so 
scant that you must needs appropriate pieces written for 
the violin? 

With regard to Madame Wiskow’s singing the least 
said the better. 








“Faust” in English. 

T has been proved repeatedly in recent years that no 
opera possesses greater drawing powers than Gounod's 
‘*Faust.” This was again demonstrated Monday night, 
when it was produced by the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany at the American Theatre. The audience was so large 
that every seat was occupied, and many persons were sat- 
isfied to enjoy the performance standing. It cannot be 
said truthfully, however, that it was a ‘‘ red-letter night” 
for the Castle Square Opera Company, albeit there was in 

the work of some of the principals much to commend. 


This was the cast: 
Charles O. Bassett 


ee a eo 
IS ie <5 0 eh peaderndncea'towiien William G. Stewart 
ces sevcccascsccekasoned Harry L. Chase 
EE sea raievecias Kass te aveesncd aera Harold Butler 
NN. ticid Veena vce onions keneeehee Eloise Morgan 
Gai dara ocr keene etesak aden tests Lizzie Macnichol 
Pn ii6eh<AdasudeesCncdedecseetebennt Rose Leighton 


Miss Eloise Morgan’s re-entrée upon the opera stage was 
hailed with great delight by her numerous admirers. Her 
early successes in opera are still fresh in the memory of 
New York audiences. It was obvious that the beautiful 
young prime donna had made considerable progress in her 
art since she was last heard in opera. Her singing and 
acting have both improved. Miss Morgan made an ex- 
ceedingly sweet and captivating Marguerite and won much 
applause. This week she and Miss De Treville will alter- 
nate, and it will be interesting to compare the work of 
these two singers. 

Harry L. Chase, whose excellent method of singing and 
intelligent acting have been referred to in these columns 
frequently in terms of praise, sustained his high repu- 
tation as Mephistopheles, although he was somewhat han- 
dicapped by the heavy part. 

William G. Stewart’s work was not above reproach. 
Why does he not confine himself to Gounod’s music ? 

The same criticism is applicable to Miss Lizzie Mac- 
nichol. 

The opera was staged effectively, and the chorus singing 
was, as usual, good. 

Next week ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl.” 





Unsatisfactory Production of “‘ Tannhauser.”’ 
IN GERMAN. 
Frl. Olga Pevny 


‘* TANNHAUSER ” 


ILA 5.4 ivciak o-cucmcasreinenete: iiadeaaten 
Eon ncuekee cance dees ee mes Madame Meisslinger 
ME tikisdadiesdvacecdehadéerenehaed Madame Nordica 
Ec eakibai.doneddediodsapedeasseedamele Van Dyk 
Rip hetsd-esckes -s0deecseus ..David Bispham 
EN iaiind  acuaen bonnes chet them «oe eave Jacques Bars 
Ss bn dS ose ekwiweectnnsccneeews ....Herr Meffert 
cvcducecsepreahheenseuibepecdden Herr Muhlmann 
ao tnsGuslideresadiedsee de ee cuaebaP sere M. Meux 
PD Bho) conse veiscancocnesehdscayenees M. Plangon 


Conductor, Sig. Mancinelli. 

HE above cast gave to ‘‘ Tannhduser” one of the most 
thrillingly original interpretations possible for mortal 
mind to imagine or conjure up It is difficult to believe 
that ten consecutive bars were sung in time; in fact both 
principals and chorus sang so persistently off pitch that 
one could almost believe it was done in a spirit of mock- 
ery, a sort of Wagnerian parody, as it were. It is needless 
to comment upon this performance to any length. 
One thing is certain—David Bispham should now retire; 
his voice is scarcely a shade of what it was, it is impossible 
for him to catch and hold the pitch, and his musical intel- 
ligence seems to have evaporated with his voice. Nordica 





was as far from impersonating a magnetic, ian Venus 
as Pevny was from creating a royal maiden. 

The first act dragged fearfully, and it is a self-evident 
fact that all the gorgeous costuming in Christendom cannot 
atone for such dreary, untuneful efforts as those of the 
principals of that evening. Seldom has so dreadful a 
reading of that poor old ‘‘Dich Theure Halle” been heard 
as the one which encountered the public last night. 

At the prices which obtain at the Metropolitan Opera 
House the management should certainly present a tech- 
nically correct performance, where the pitch is kept at 
least in sight. 

A large and fashionable audience seemed blissfully, 
serenely oblivious to the shortcomings of the vocalists, or 
perhaps indorsed their efforts for the sake of the novelty of 
the thing. As long as Grau’s intelligent patrons are satis- 
fied it is to be presumed that the sodden efforts of mediocre 
people will continue to be supported, encouraged and 
thrust upon us. Van Dyk alone sang with temperament 
and fire, artistically speaking ; he only merits serious con- 
sideration. Alas! for such perverted performances. Alas ! 
for the public which doesn’t know the difference. 


Sunday Night Paur Concert. 

HE Paur Symphony Orchestra gave its sixth Sunday 
Night Popular Concert last Sunday evening. The 
following soloists appeared: Miss Carrie Bridewell, con- 
tralto; Miss Marion Bentley, Signor G. Taglia- 
pietra, baritone; Herman Dutschke, French horn. Miss 
Bentley gave a very creditable reading of the Liszt Fan- 
taisie, and responded to a hearty encore with ‘ Love's 
Dream,” by the same author, which gave her an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that she has real musical feeling and 
temperament. Miss Carrie Bridewell has a beautiful con- 
tralto voice, of good range, which she uses excellently. 
This young lady has a very good stage presence. She 
responded to an enthusiastic recall with a well chosen 


piano; 


selection. 
Signor Tagliapietra sang as an encore Faure’s ‘‘The 


Palms.” The following program was played as Paur can 


only play: 

Overture to the opera Le part du diable 

Romance, for French horn, with orchestra..... 
Mr. Dutschke. 


......-Auber 
Saint-Saéns 


Se Te Be GN rr pe tandnsnckabedsidsevevendts Adams 
Signor Tagliapietra. 
Scenes from the Damnation of Faust.............. Berlioz 
Menuet de Follets. 
Valse de Sy)phes. 
Rakoczy March. 
piaeaeeen Liszt 


Fantaisie Hongroise. 
Miss Marion Bentley. 

Invitation to the Dance (by request). . Weber-Weingartner 

Aria, O Harp Immortal Gounod 
Miss Carrie Bridewell. 


Overture, 1812 


Richard Burmeister. 
Richard Burmeister, the eminent artist, scored a distinct 
triumph at the last Paur symphony concert. Following 
is the opinion of one New York critic : 


An event of real import tance was the first performance in 
New York of Liszt's ‘* Concerto Pathetique” in Mr. Bur- 
meister's adaptation. It was originally written for two 
pianos. Mr. Burmeister has taken the part for second 
piano and arranged it for orchestra. He has succeeded 
admirably, showing himself a master of theart of orches- 
tration. Indeed, he has produced pages that Liszt might 
have signed with his own name and been proud of his feat. 
The number of effective piano concertos is so small, and 
the ‘: Pathetique” musically so interesting, especially in its 
new form, that concert pianists will diminish their own 
chances of success if they do not adopt it into their reper- 
tory. Few of them, it is true, will be able to play the piano 

artso brilliantly as Mr. Burmeister himself plays it.— 


Evening Post. 











THIRTEENTH TOUR.—=_ 


SOUSA 


BAND. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 
Conductor, 


Astor Court, New York City. 





OFFICES: 


“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause of inartistic piano 
playing. is the natural consequence of the neglect of consistent and 
lequeal mettods of teaching and practice.” 


A. K. VIRGIL 


(recenty returned from Europe where he ha« been successful in 
e-t blishing Piano Schools upon the Clavier Method in London and 
Berlin}, will receive pupils in Elementary and Advanced Technic and 


| in the Art of Expression. 


| SPECIAL METHODS EMPLOYED. 


Free Consultations and Examinations every Monday (beginning | 
| December 19), from 12 to 1 o’clock M. until further notice. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS and those qualifying for 
teachers. Next Saturday, December 17, 11 to 1 o’clock, first recep- 


tion hours. 
ROCM GO! CARNEGIE HALL. 
CHARLOTTE 


wes MACONDA 


SOPRANO. 





| Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street, New York. 





Canada’s Premier Pianist. 
For CONCERTS, RECITALS. 
Dates and Terms addrses 


Rooms !2 to (4, Odd Feilows Building, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


ION A. 


JACKSON, 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Recital, Concert. 


MANAGEMENT OF 
W. W. THOMAS 
MUSICAL AGENCY, 
303-304 Carnegie Hall. 


STUDIO: 


324 W.56th St., New York. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

2244 Wabash Avenue, > 

December 10, 1898. ) 
OMEWHAT more life has been infused into the musi- 
S cal season, which practically reopened this week 
There have been several good private concerts and the or- 
chestra had a big attraction in Rosenthal, and also offered 

a splendid orchestral program. 

The attendance at all the halls was above the average, 
especially that at the Drake-Liebling-Clark concert, where 
the capacity of the Kimball Hall was severely taxed. At 
the orchestral concerts the audience was of especially large 
proportions, and the fine orchestral program was received 
with great favor. 

Why Rosenthal should have played Liszt's tawdry con- 
certo for his introductory appearance in Chicago it is diffi- 
cult to understand. It wasan ill-advised choice and the 
selection naturally failed to concentrate attention or arouse 
anything like the enthusiasm or even the appreciation 
whi-h this world-renowned artist should command. Rosen- 
thal came here heralded as possibly but one other pianist 
was ever before, played a work utterly unworthy his pow- 
ers, and it yet remains for him to prove to Chicagoans that 
he possesses even in a measure such qualifications as those 
with which he had been credited. 

Of course, he received many recalls because he was 
Rosenthal, not for the performance ; and of course he 
played an encore, but it will be at his two recitals that the 
great pianist will have the opportunity to display his vir- 
tuosity and musical interpretation. 

The three concertos (commonly known as the triple con- 
certo) of Dvor4k opened the program and received a beau- 
tiful reading, especially the third, ‘‘Ottello” Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, C minor, took up the entire second part of 
the program and has been played here before, but never 
surely with more profound interpretation than that given 
this week at the fifth concert. The violins this season are 
unusually good and the orchestra as an organization is in- 
comparably strong, while Theodore Thomas himself seems 
to be in especially good mood. The week intervening be- 
tween the closing of the opera and the reopening of the 
musical season was employed by the orchestra in giving 
conceris in other cities. 

The Chicago Orchestra in its week of travel achieved 
the recognition due our great organization, and the Minne- 
apolis newspapers were unstinting in praise of the per- 
formances given. Reproduced are some which tell of the 
exceptional playing heard under the auspices of the Ladies’ 


HARRY PARKER 


| ROBINSON, 


BARITONE. 






Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 


ADDRESS 
147 West 82d Street, New York. 


Frederic Mariner 


(TECHNIC SPECIALIST). 


Three Free Lessons 


Given on Application, 


Explaining the vital points of 


THE VIRGIL METHOD, 


Address : 
29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK 
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Thursday Musicale Club. Press notices will appear in these 
columns next week. 
** * 


Open are our hearts to the stranger, 

Who is ever the welcomed guest, 

But as for our own, well, we leave him alone 
Home talent finds no place with the best. 


This rough parody is evoked by the continually and con- 
tinuously displayed animosity evidenced toward our local 
music and our local musicians by our local critics. Even 
when not flagrantly and brutally manifested, the praise 
that is offered is of that faint order which is the worst form 
of damning and which travels furthest toward destroying 
the youthful, very laudable musical ambition of giving to 
the home folk the very best work possible. Anything that 
comes from abroad on two legs and possessing the neces- 
sary trained fingers is a virtuoso, while a visiting artist 
rent State gains, even in crossing the State 





from a dif 
ine, a wondrous talent and a stupendous musical gift. At 
home, however, the artist lacks this glamor, and daily with 
us becomes an unfortunate victim to over-familiarity. 

Yet in one direction things have steadily improved this 
week, as with the exception of the Thomas Orchestra, who 
gave us the opportunity of hearing Rosenthal, the prin- 
cipal concerts have enlisted the services of our own artists. 
Some remarkable playing has been heard from Max Ben- 
dix, generally known as the greatest American violinist, 
and Leopold Godowsky, who in the judgment of unpreju- 
diced persons, ranks with Rosenthal for technic, and is 
unsurpassed in interpretation. 

M odern criticism tends toward extravagance, either for 
or against, but in the matter of Mr. Godowsky it would be 





impossible to speak aught but extravagantly, for the man 
is such a consummate artist. No matter the composer, he 
brings his own inimitable genius to the giving of all that 
is beautiful in the work, and even the weaknesses of a com- 
position are scsrcely discernible when Godowsky plays, so 
delicately are the defects concealed. 

The recital given by Mr. Godowsky was the principal pi- 
anistic event we have heard here for some time, and the pro- 
gram included Schumann's ‘‘ Carnival,” Liszt’s ‘* Eclogue,” 
“At the Spring” and concert study in F minor, Brahms 
Variations on a theme by Paganini, which made up the 
first part. Chopin's Sonata, three of his own compositions 
and two arrangements of Chopin, with Liszt's ‘*Tann- 
hiius2r” overture, was the second part of this remarkable 
recital. The Schumann, Liszt and Brahms numbers were 
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not new to Chicago, for both were played by him here sev 
eral years ago. 
To the literature of piano music Godowsky has added 





many compositions and arrangements which at no distant 
date will become identified with the standard classicists 
It cannot be said, however, that in the selection of his 
works he made the best choice at the recital. The Ca- 
priccio and Valse, op. 14, No. 3, while beautiful in har- 


monic treatment of intricate workmanship and constructed 





on the highest intellectual basis, are not as well adapted to 
show his genius as a composer as some of his more familiar 
works. The ‘‘Moto Perpetuo,” altered since he played it 
here in July, is possibly as attractive a concert study as one 
can find. 

The extraordinary arrangement of the two G flat studies 
of Chopin is only attemptable by a Godowsky or a Rosen- 
thal, as the work to be done by the left hand is stupendous. 
After the perfomance of this arrangement the audience in- 
sisted upon a repetition, and not the least enthusiastic ap- 
plauder was Moriz Rosenthal, who occupied a box, and 
was possibly the most appreciative listener in the audience 
Godowsky's arrangement of the E flat valse of Chopin, 
while of interest to the virtuoso, will not appeal in such 
decided manner to the amateur, who, as arule, has strong 


objections to hearing the music of Chopin altered. This 





concluded Godowsky’'s own contribution to his program. 
Who among the audience assembled last night in Stude- 
baker Hall at the Godowsky recital will forget his marvelous 
performance of Liszt's ‘‘Tannhduser” Overture, in elfa 
work of banal eccentricities and exaggerations, and yet 


played with such masterful intellectuality that its very 


trickeries were made interesting All the witchery of 
Godowsky’s playing was apparent in this the concluding 
number of a recital which ranks with any recital heard in 


Chicago since music first held sway 
Without any inartistic eccentricity, and yet without slav- 
+} 


ish submission to conventionality, Leopold Godowsky is the 





embodiment of what a ‘‘great” artist should be 

There were two concerts of especial interest on Tuesday, 
both of which contained as their principal attraction a pro- 
duction of a violin concerto, to be heard for the first time in 
Chicago. Earl Drake, at his own concert in Kimball Hall 
played Max Bruch's third concerto, and Bernhard Liste 
mann, at the Chicago Musical College faculty c»ncert, 
played to orchestral accompaniment Tschaikowsky’s com- 
paratively little known violin concerto 

In Studebaker Hall, in the Fine Arts Building, the time 
loved and world known virtuoso Bernhard Listemann de- 


lighted his admirers with his playi although the con- 





certo could not be said to display particular attractiveness 


Hans Von played in excellent form the Chopin- 
Burmeister Concerto, Dr Louis Falk 1 





ayed an organ con 
certo with orchestral accompaniment (a proceedi 
is nearly always a mistake) and John Ortengren, a singer 


of much scholarship, gave an aria from Auber’s ‘‘ Cheval 





de Bronze.” The make-up of the program was somewhat 
too heavy, and hardly up to the usual interesting standard 
to which we have always been accustomed at the Musical 


College concerts. 

Much sound music can without loss of dignity be inter 
spersed with some lighter form of entertainment, and it is 
pleasant to see a woman on the stage some time during 


The monotony might even be varied 





the entertainment 


with some dramatic selection, which would surely not be 


out of place, if, for instance, such handsome, talented 
member of the faculty as Mrs. Lilian Woodward Gunckel 
were heard. The Chicago faculty concerts are among the 


most instructive and entertaining of the season, and as 





such should bid strongly for public patronage 


An orchestra in the efficient hands of Felix Borowski 
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was the other feature of the faculty concert given in the 
thirty-second year of the existence of Dr. Ziegfeld’s 
Chicago Musical College. 
* * * 

Mendelssohn Club concert in Central Music Hall 
on Wednesday Max Bendix played, as those who have 
known him longest tell me, ‘‘ better than he has ever 
played before,” the which, where Max Bendix with a violin 
is concerned, is saying a great deal, for not only is the 
‘‘genial Max,” so my male friends tell me, *‘a prince of 
good fellows,” but he is also a king among violinists. The 
Mendelssohn Miinnerchor at its first meeting brought out a 
large audience, who fully appreciated the 
program offered, 

The Germania Club gave an artistic musical entertain- 
ment Friday, when the principal attraction was Miss Elly 
Von Fiirsch, a seventeen-year-old girl, lately introduced to 
the critics of the city, who has been found to be a genius 
of future possibilities not excelled by anyone at present 
before the public. Her violin playing for a woman is ab- 
solutely wonderful, and there are rumors that she will be 
heard ‘with the orchestra before the close of the season. 

Mrs. a chorus and orchestra were the 
other features of the concert. 

a 

Why are concerts given ? asks Mr. Emil Liebling. What- 
ever our local conditions may be in respect of other artists, 
certain it is that Mr. Drake, Mr. Liebling and Chas. W. 
Clark gave to an immense audience a concert which I 
The notice in the 


At the 


and fashionable 


Theodore Bretano, <¢ 


hear in many respects proved eventful 
Chicago Tribune gives an excellent account of this con- 
cert and one which I regret to have missed 

ees 


The outlook for the twenty-seventh season of the Apollo 
Club ‘‘ Messiah” concerts appears under the most auspicious 
circumstances. The rehearsals of the chorus have been 
well attended and the practice diligent and thorough. 
Harrison Wildis fulfilling the promise which was so evident 
from his direction of the Mendelssohn Club, and has won 
the respect and admiration of the body of singers by hls 
scholarly grasp of the situation and his broad musicianship. 
[In selecting soloists for the concerts the greatest care has 
been exercised; from among the best of the home talent 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mrs. Katherine Fisk, Frank 

‘ing Clark, the promising young basso, and Whitney 
Mockridge, who returns after an absence of five years; 
Evan Williams and Miss Mary Louise Clary, both favor- 
ably remembered for their services in the past, and the 
the East, Myron Whitney, Jr., and 
Anderson, whose repute as singers of rare 
merit has preceded them. The ‘‘ Messiah” 
December 19 and 21 in the Auditorium. 

From inquiries made I hear that the advance sale for the 
Apollo Club is exceeding that of several years, and that 
the club is in good shape financially. The indomitable en- 
Angus S. Hibbard, and the efficient 
work of the secretary, Dana Hull, have not been without 
splendid effect, and our largest organization begins the 
twenty-seventh season with every indication of great suc- 


two strangers from 
Miss Sarah 


concerts occur 


ergy of the president, 


ess 


An interested crowd of about 200 society people accepted 
Baird's invitation to a musicale this afternoon, 
Miss Grace Cook, Victor 
and Miss Emily Hutch- 
inson, pianist, Frank Baird is 
always fortunate in having some remaikably good voices 
and this season he is even more fortunate than 
young basso Victor Sincere, who has a most 


Frank T. 
Miss Kessie Greenwood, 
De Riemer sang, 
played several numbers. 


when 
Sincere and W 


n training, 
suai in the 
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anemia voice and is more than alii, musical. 
He sang in excellent style and with charming expression 
twosongs of Nevin and Hawley, which were vigorously re- 
demanded. Miss Greenwood was alsoa great favorite, and 
in all her selections displayed much careful study, which 
one expects from a pupil of Mr. Baird. The accomplished 
host played all the accompaniments in that inimitable 
manner which has been of so much value to his own singers 
and such a strong help to so many artists 
a + * 


CHARLES W. CLarK. 
The newspaper criticisms on Mr. Clark’s singing are 
herewith appended and tell their own story: 


Charles W. Clark is one of the most satisfactory concert 
baritones I have heard. His voice is expansive and rich, 
and under absolute control. Best of all is the perfect 
purity of his enunciation, every word being as intelligible 
as every note—a great comfort to the audience, who iike to 
know what a man is singing about. 

Mr. Clark’s fine declamation of the ‘Pagliacci’ prologue 
woke the audience to something like enthusiasm. In re- 
sponse to a recall he sang one of Browning’s Cavalier 
songs, music by Maude White, ‘‘ Marching Along,” and 
after his group of ballads he was constrained to appear 
again, and gave Foote’s ‘‘Irish Folksong,” with delicious 
effect. —Columbus Dispatch, November 25. 

Charles W. Clark, the baritone, won lasting good will by 
his sincere manner, his sympathetic rendition of the parts 
selected and his genuine musical merit. The prologue to 
‘* Pagliacci,” requiring nicety ef expression and great abil 
ity in execution, was finely given by Mr. Clark, as were 
also three selections by Clarence Lucas, showing different 
qualities of his remarkable voice. The club members were 
highly delighted with Mr. Clark’s singing throughout.— 
Ohio State Journal, November 27. 

* . ” 





The handsome auditorium of the Recital Hall in the Chi- 
cago Musical College Building was filled to overflowing 
with a most appreciative audience last Saturday afternoon. 
Pupils of Hart Conway gave a matinee. Three plays were 
performed, and all exceedingly well done. When a student 
has enjoyed instruction with Hart Conway his work never 
suggests the amateur. Closest attention is paid to detail, 
and everyone is very much in earnest. The young people 
were clever beyond expectation, and acted with ease and 
finish. 

‘‘Dream Faces,” a pathetic little play, at the end of 
which handkerchiefs were very much in evidence in the 
audience, was given by Henry L. Hall, Richard Waldron, 
Miss Bessie Baldwin and Miss Violet Preston. ‘‘A Dead 
Heat,” a comedietta, followed. It was played with much 
dash and go, and kept the auditors laughing heartily. 
Those who took part were Miss Margaret Ralph, Miss 
Belle Barr, Miss Grace Kennard, Miss Grace E. Cope and 
Miss Albertine Benson. The program closed with Mrs. 
Charles Kemble’s comedy, ‘‘ ‘The Day After the Wedding,” 
which was splendidly given. In her interpretation of Lady 
Elizabeth, Miss Edith Wilbur proved herself a young stu- 
dent of fine capabilities. 

We will expect soon to see Henry L. Hall a promising 
The others also did praiseworthy work 
Richard Waldron as Lord 
Davis. 


young actor. 
Seymour Meisel as James, 
Rivers and Miss Olivette McDorman as Mrs. 


as 


With all the novelties produced at various seasons by the 
orchestra, one important work which has hitherto escaped 
notice is the Christian Sinding Concerto. It is a splendid 
work, and one which well repays a pianist for the labor ex- 
pended. I have only heard it at one studio in Chicago, 
when it was exceptionally well played by Miss Mary Wood 


Chase. 


cee ll AQ PVE Ng ro 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 





The ever-increasing number of artists coming to Chicago 
has recently received an important addition and one which 
should welcomed with acclaim, as contraltos of such 
quality as Mrs, Retta Johnstone Shank are but rarely 
Her voice, of two octaves, sympathetic and 


be 


heard here. 
sweet, appears to be equal to almost any demand in ora- 
torio or ballad singing. I heard her this week at a mu- 
zave an aria from ‘‘ Samson and Delilah’ 


, proving her- 


sicale, when she g 
(Saint-Saéns) poh four very delightful song 
self to be an artist. 

Mrs. Shank, formerly a leader in Tacoma, is making her 
home in Chicago, where she will be under good manage- 
ment, and has already been engaged for several important 


musicales and private functions. 
. * * 


Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop will sing at Washing- 
ton during the holidays. The interesting letter 
from a prominent clergyman shows in what estimation our 


following 


Chicago soprano is held in the South 


Fr. WORTH, October 25, 1898 
Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop was one leading attrac 
tion at the Texas-Colorado Chautauqua, Boulder, Col. It 
is impossible to describe by tongue or pen her marvelous 
power over an audience. Her presence and manner on the 
platform inspire confidence and appt eciation, and her voi ce 
tender and sweet that the a feel the inspired 
touch of the artist. She is indeed the queen of song. If 
all the world coulda hear her sing it would be brought nearer 

to Homer T. WILson, 
endent Texas-Colorado Chautauqua 


lex, 


sO idience 


God 
Superint 


* * * 


Among the most nently 
before 


his engagements 
gag 


Singers who 


have come proml 
the public this season is Mr. Sidney P. Biden, and 
} 


have been some of the most important ob- 


tainable in this part of the country, 


The following for the last half of the present month 
speak as to his popularity 
December 12 oT he Messiah,” at University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. December 13—‘:The Creation,” in Ger- 
man, with the A Capella Club, Milwaukee. December 15 
John’s Eve,’ with Lewis Institute Choral 


society. 
) 


December 20-—-Recital at Art Institute. December 21 


With Spiering Quartet in St. Louis (Brahms’ Serious 
Songs). December 30—Recital before West End Woman's 
Club. 

* 

During a several months’ residence abroad Madame 
.inné was far from idle and made several public appear- 
ances. A literal translation has been made of some of her 
latest criticisms, and folk are few from Christiania 





Norway (the symphony concerts 





The soloist was Mme. Ragna Linné. She possesses a 
vocal cultivation and superior finish not often heard here 
and she uses her voice with artistic confidence, or with the 
confidence of an artist. After several calls Mme. Linné 
sang an encore, after which she received a perfect ova 
tion.—Dagbladdt 

Mme Linné had the vocal part of the program. With 


excell ent controled ten perme D t and she sang 


} 


warm feeling 





finely an aria ‘‘Herodiade,” Massenet, and later made 
a deep impression with two English ballads and an encore 
which was given after many cal Aftenpasten. 

The soloist, Mme. Ragna Linné, took the house with 
storm. —Morgenbladd 

Madame Linné used her in all registers even voice mag 


nificently.—Verdens Ganz 
with confidence 
knowledge 


Madame Linné has a pure tone and sings 
and taste. She possesses seemingly 
learned in this world.—Intellige 


~ * + 
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will be given Monday, December 12, at 2.30 o'clock, in 
University Hall, Fine Arts Building, Nos. 203 and 207 
Michigan avenue. Program arranged by Mrs. J. W 
Hiner and Miss Bessie Ullmann. Assisting artists, Conrad 
Kimball and Mr. Middelschulte 

An interesting recital was given on Thursday evening at 
Kimball Hall, by members of this student-artist class of 
the American Conservatory 

Anyone present would readily acknowledge that the term 
‘*student-artist” was well deserved Both the playing 
and singing was of the highest order, some of the perform- 
ers showing remarkable talent and proficiency 

Mrs. Kelleher has a fine soprano voice, which she uses 
with much taste. Garrett Hedge sang ‘* Dio Possente,’ 
from ‘* Faust,” in a really artistic style, his excellent bari 
tone showing to the best advantage. 

Miss Cohen has improved considerably during the past 
year, and sings with animation and intelligence The 
piano playing of Mr. Larson and the Misses Osborn, Car 
son and Jordan was much appreciated by the large audi 
ence. Miss Jordan finished the program with an exceed- 
ingly brilliant performance of the Mendelssohn Capriccio, 


the orchestral part being played by Mrs. Gertrude 
Murdough 
* * *. 
Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter announces that Glenn 
P. Hall sang for the Orpheus Club at Salt Lake City on 
] ) 


Thursday evening, December 8, and will sing ‘‘ The Mes- 





siah” for the Star Lecture Course at Duluth on December 
30 

Miss Marian Carpenter left on Thursday evening to ful 
fill recital engagements in Cincinnati before the Ladies 
Musical Club and at the residence of Mrs. Gordon Shillito 
Miss Carpenter will also give a recital in Dayton, Ohio 
before the Mozart Club 

An excellent pupils 
Musical College i 


Several young pianists, pupils of the president 


oncert was given by the Chicago 


ital Hall of the College Building this 





afternoon 


of this famous institution, appeared, and their 


PI pertorm- 


ances won he: applause 
Miss Jessie Knowles played the Romance, op. 17, No 








Von Fielitz; Miss Bessie Bracken, Polonaise, op. 9, Pade 





rewski 





Miss Caroline Wagner, Caprice Espagnol, op. 37, 
Moszkowski, and Miss Belle Gilke 7, Polonaise, Liszt. The 
] 7 


last mentioned youn; to 


the institution by t 


the scholarship pupil sent 





r 
*} 
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> 





gton Hawkeye, of Burlington 














Ia. Miss Gilkey displayed unusual talent, and during the 
past two years has been the special protégée of this enter 
prising newspaper, and they have given her the very best 
instruction obtainable That she deserves « y ence 
agement was amply evinced in her performance to-day 
Three vocal numbers were well given. Mrs. Mabelle 
Perry sang the R rnelle,"’ Chaminade, and ‘‘A Song 
of Sunshine A. Goring Thomas. Miss Beatrix Mizer 


Mia Piccirella,"’ Gomez, and Miss Laura O'Neal, ‘* Hin- 
doo Song,” Bemberg 
A talented young violinist, Miss Sigrid Jandes, gave a 


interpretation of ‘‘ Benedictus,” A. C. Mackenzi« 





ne 


Next Saturday afternoon, William Armstrong, the well- 


Known must rit and lecturer, will lecture to the 
their friends on ‘* British Song 
to be one of the most interesting 

vill certainly prove valu 
sing a number of songs by 
Lo he plano 





FLORENCE FREN 


Edith J. Miller’s Forthcoming Engagements. 


72 


December 31, matinee at Produ January 


nd a series of nine other 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Belgium, Royal Musical Conservatory. 








By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin nas, 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 


Celebrated exponents of taat system are 
WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD, MAR- 
SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN. 


The Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin, 


of New York, will be opea throughout the ycar. 
Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 
to August 1, and in New York from August 1 to February 1. 


New York address: Steinway Hall. 
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Eloise Morgan. 


LOISE MORGAN, the gifted California lyric singer, 
with a rarely beautiful voice, in response to the 
urgent requests of her many friends, has given up her idea 
of abandoning the operatic stage, and has returned to the 
Castle Square Opera Company, playing at the American 
Theatre. 
Miss Morgan plays this week the ever new and interest- 
ing part of Marguerite in ‘‘Faust.” The musical public 
can congratulate itself that this lovely singer will once 





ELOISE MORGAN. 


more appear before it, and that her talents will not be con- 
fined to the concert stage or church choirs. Miss Morgan 
was a favorite pupil of Madame De Derky, later of Ma- 
dame de la Grange, and finally of Victor Capoul. 


From these celebrated instructors the young singer 





rned not only how properly to sing, but how to sing with 
musical intelligence and interpretation. At present Mrs 
nis ‘‘coaching” with F. X. Arens, of New York 


National Conservatory Orchestral Concerts. 
B he second concert of the National Conservatory Or 


chestra occurs next Tuesday evening. It will be giv 
en in the concert hall of the Madison Square Garden. The 
program is to be devoted to compositions of the French 
school. The soloists will be two members of the faculty, 
e Wyman, who will sing some French songs, and 


Juli 

Leo Schulz, the ‘cello virtuoso Gustav Hinrichs wil 
conduct. 
these concerts is not strange when one considers the excel 
The general 


The interest manifested by press and public in 


lent work accomplished at the first concert. 
scheme of organizing an orchestra entirely composed of 
native born musicians has been a pet one of Mrs. Thur 
ber's for years. She has now the nucleus of such an or- 
hestra. Constant rehearsing is its watchword. The sec 
ond concert promises to outshine ininterest its predecessor 

The semi-annual examinations take place on the follow- 
ing dates 

Piano and organ, January 8 (Tuesday), 10 to 12 m. and 


HARRY J. 


ZERM 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. 


Address Ii! West 105th St., New York. 





@ 


JANE 
HUNTINGTON 
YALE, 


KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Fine Arts Building, Chicage. 





CONTRALTO. == 
ADDRESS ; 





S7 


Violin, viola, ‘cello, contrebass, harp, January 


2to4p.Mm 
4 (Wednesday), 10 a. m 


instruments from 2 to 4p. m 


to 12 m., and all other orchestral 
Singing, January 5 (Thurs- 


day), from 9a. Mm. to 12 m., 2 to 5 p.m. and 8 tol0a.™M 





Children’s day, January 7 (Saturday), piano and violin, 9 
A.M. to12M 
Entrance daily. Apply by letter or in person to the sec 


retary, 128 East Seventeenth street 


News from Dennison, Ohio. 

The first public concert by the Twin City Musical Club 
was given in the Railway Chapel, at Dennison, Ohio, on 
Monday evening, December 5, before an encouragingly 
large audience. Prof. C. W. Kern conducted his chorus 
artistically. The soloists, lecturer and accompanist par 
ticipating elicited warm applause. This was the program 


Ave Verum .Gounod 
Club chorus (¢ 


For All Eternity 


W. Kern 


director) 
Mascheron! 


Miss E. Quirk. Violin obligato, Mr. Bunker 
Souvenir de Posen. ry . Withiawski 
Miss G. l. Smith 
Pilgrim's Chorus _ , Wagner 
Allegro con brio . Kern 
C. W. Kern 


er Mascagni 
Miss Ida M. Burchfield, Miss M. Snyder, Mr. Bunker 
and Mr. Kert 


Address : J. V. McMillan 
The Roses Now Will Bloom ... Kern 
Club chorus 
Vision of Jeanne d’ Arc Gounod 
Schlummerlied. Stern 
A. Bunker 
Lynes 


Spring Song : 
Miss L. Foster. Violin obligato, Mr. Bunker 
Andante cantabile ea ... Tschaikowsky 
String quintet, Messrs. Middaugh, Kern, Bunker, 

Crossland and Miss Peter 
Butterfly . Fromm 


Club chorus 


Victor Harris’ «‘ Persian Garden’’ Company. 


The quartet organized by Victor Harris to produce ‘In 
a Persian Garden” gave a concert before the Chromatic 
Club, of Troy, December 5, and in Jermain Hall, Albany, 
December 7 


t the most artistic representation ever offered to the musik 


The press and public united in proclaiming 


i 
lovers of those two cities. Appended are clippings 

The principal feature of the evening and the most elab- 
orate composition was the song cycle entitled ‘In a Per- 
sian Garden,” by Liza Lehmann, the work being composed 
of excerpts from ‘t The Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam. The 
difficult and ingenious composition was given adequate ex- 
pression by the quartet of vocalists and their accompanist, 





and the manner in which the beauty of the number was 


I ght out reached a rare degree of perfection. The 






rou 
ingly, and in the solos each member of 
rturmed the work above criticism. The song 


cycle was nove , interesting, and in such able hands could 






not have proved otherwise tl thoroughly enjoyable 
Conductor Harris contributed arge measure to the con- 
cert and he was a skillful and graceful accompanist.—Troy 
Times. ae 

[hen came the second part of the program, ‘‘Ina Per 


] 
| 
sian Garden,” some of the daintiest, most subtly entrancing 
music perfectly rendered with exquisite voices that blended 
with unusual ease. It was a marvelous quartet, and it is 
doubtful if its equal was ever heard in this city The indi- 


lime, perfect 





viduality of the singers was merged in the sul 


whole, with the result that the composition was presented 
in a manner that endeared it to the hearts of all the eager 
listeners. At the conclusion the audience reluctantly de 
parted, but not until hearty appreciation had been ex 
pressed to an extent unusual after the last number has been 
sung 

Those who heard the music in Jermain Hall last night 
Austin Springer, who managed the en 
treats in years. 


are indebtec : 
or one of the greatest musica 
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130 KEARNY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., December 7 7, 1898. f 


HERE is always a time in our lives when we stand 
still and question whither, why, how and to what 

end ? 
If any possibility of a solution or an answer can come 


it must come through truth. Truth not in the sense of a 
brusque, harsh, pitiless blow—but as the dawn of a soft, 
mellow light, which, as it grows brighter, draws everyone 
within sight of its rays into a purer, higher and truer con- 
dition. Truth alone zs, and the attempt to evade it is the 
beginning and the end of all failure. 

The greatest pity of it all is that people are living so 
far from this great principle that modes of living, general 
opinion, life itself would have to be remodeled before it 
would be possible for the world to realize how it has em- 
braced the false and rejected the true. 

‘Truth crushed to earth will rise again,” and it does; 
but it rises like a pale wraith, not strong enough to over- 
come the false judgments of the world, with only enough 
insistence to force a difference of opinion and to create a 
feeling of uncertainty and insecurity. To this, then, may 
be attributed the uncertainty which surrounds art or, let 
us say, music, as long as that is the point in question. 

The first untruth is told to the girl who thinks she has a 
voice by friends who have not the moral courage to tell4the 
about it; the next by the teacher, who sees a few 
years of tuition ahead; the next by the press, who may not 
care to antagonize a prominent teacher by showing up fa'se 
conditions. Then society comes along and sees fit to put on 
itsstamp of approval, and this is the most criminal and most 
dangerous condition of all, because unfortunately society is 
regarded as a criterion, whereas actually it has neither 
sufficient education on special lines, nor is it ever willing 
to accept art in place of fad. 

Ready to pick up the first comer, it rejects that which 
should be acknowledged as far greater than the object of 
its patronage. It would almost seem as though the ele- 
ment which is inane and insincere in society has permeated 
the art world, and is gradually but inevitably weakening 
it, robbing it of both the high ideals and the dignity, with- 
out which what is left? 

If it were merely sentiment which under aforesaid condi- 
tions may be eliminated from art, or rather artists, that were 
sad enough, but it is more vital—it is bread, it is the liveli- 
houd itself which is daily coming into more serious and 
tangled conditions. The question must arise, What is tobe 
done with tne hundreds of deluded ones who have given 
up time and money to the study of music when there was 
no talent to begin with, no teaching in the second place 
and, most serious of all, a total unfitting for work on any 
other lines ? 

These are not imaginary, pessimistic ideas; they are actual 
conditions with which we are confronted every day. Every 


truth 


day I am cal! 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


-d upon to go here or there, where the 


truth of these statements is forced bitterly upon me; daily 
I am called upon to give advice and assistance by which to 
unravel these tangled conditions, but all to no purpose ; 
truth as the basis is lacking ; truth as the aim is not there; 
the truth fiom me would avail little, for the conditions are 
not fresh and tractable, but tixed and solid, not alone from 
shore to shore, but across the ocean north and south. 
* * * 

The memorial services of the Elks were the most im- 
pressive that have been heard here for very long. The 
orchestra was under the direction of E. E. Schmitz, and all 
the solos were of exceptional interest. Stark, in his own 
composition, sang with remarkable success. He has a 
magnificent voice and fine style. 

Miss Cohn, who is his pupil, has a dramatic soprano of 
much more than ordinary value, and the training of her 
teacher, especially in voice placing, has been invaluable to 
her. Miss Linck needed no introduction to San Fran- 
cisco, where her admirable voice has been admired since 
her arrival. She fully carried out what was expected of 
her. 

The requiem for three ‘celli was pronounced by all as the 
gem of the program which follows: 


Orchestra—Funeral March...............++: . Beethoven 
Solo and Chorus—Day of God...............-- E. J. Stark 
Soloist, Miss Daisy Cohn, and Temple Emanu-E] 
Choir. 

Opening Ceremonies. ...........cccccccccceses The Lodge 
isons casktiesscedecbutes Officers of the Lodge 

Opening Ode. 
cc foe coc0sterssrvesesonss Rev. H. H. Wyman 
Orchestra— IRS Sullivan 


a geveterctt Lover of do. Soul. .. The beta Quartet 
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wo, Te Eee TEE Brother W. H. L, Barnes 
Solo—Prayer from Riensl......cccccsscsccsvccess Wagner 
Rhys Thomas. 

Requiem—(for three ‘cellos and piano)... ........ Popper 
Messrs. Arthur Weiss, Theodore Mansfeldt, Frank 
Bracamonte. 

Accompanist, Gyula Ormay. 

EER a reer . Tennyson 
Hon. F. J. Murasky. 

II cc aiveyeescaveddsscissess .Gounod 
Miss Mary Linck 
IN at re agile nsun eon bnes 6660a Brother F. A. Cutler 
Quartet—Thus Ends the Scene. eae . .Gerrish 
The Temple Quartet. 

Baritone solo—The Holy City. ‘ .Adams 
W. B. Hopkins. 

Soprano solo—Ave Marie................0.seeeee00: Francis 
Miss Ida V alerga. 

Solo and Chours—O Lord, What Is Man?. 2. J. Stark 


Baritone solo, E. J. Stark and Tem; le E manu-El 
Choir. 


eer ee errr . A. Emery 
Orchestra—America. 

Miss Berenice E. Newell, who was on a short visit in San 
Francisco and Oakland, has returned to her home in Ta- 
coma. Miss Newell isa sister of Robert Clarence Newell, 
the talented young pianist, and is a clever writer upon mu- 
sical matters, as is evidenced by her column in the Tacoma 
Ledger. 

** * 

Julius Witmark, of New York, arrived last night and is 
renewing old friendships bright and early this morning. 

Witmark is a genial fellow and has hosts of friends out 
here who rejoice to see him. He will be here about four 
weeks, during which time he will appear at the Orpheum 
in his well-known capacity of ballad singer. 

** * 


Miss Stelle Brinn met with a distressing accident last 
week. Out of her sleep she started not know- 
ing whether a noise ora dream frightened her ; she 
cut a gash across the bridge of her nose which was so 


violently, 
and 


severe as to require medical assistance. 
* * + 


Morris 
visit 


The wedding of Miss Dora Feldheim and 
Liebman will occur January 3, after which they will 
Boston and Washing- 


keep up her mu- 


relatives and friends in New York, 
ton. Miss Feldheim insists that she will 
sic notwithstanding her entire withdrawal from the 
and confidently expects to practice daily until 
she leaves for the East. ‘Why,” just 
as soon think of going to New York without 

as without a repertory. Miss Feldheim 
Fleischman and resigned a large class of 

+ a ” 


musi- 


cal world, 
she said, ‘‘ I would 
a toothbrush 
is a pupil of 
pupils 

interesting 


One of the most papers that I have ever lis 





tened to was one read by Mrs. Marriner Campbell recently 
Mrs. Campbell gave it before the Cer y Club and to the 
teachers of the free kindergarten schools. The subject 
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was treated as far back as the landing of the vapaee in an 
explicit and bright way, and some of the quotations were 
so amusing that I reproduce them herewith. 

After advocating the singing of the psalms, John Cotton, 
a divine and tutor of Cambridge University, said : 

‘* We also grant any private Christian who hatha gifte to 
frame a spirituall song, may both frame and sing it pri- 
vately, for his own private comfort and remembrance of 
some speciall benefit or deliverance. Nor do we forbid the 
use of any instrument therewithall: so that attention to 
the instrument does not divert the heart from attention to 
the matter of the song.” 

Directions for singing hymns were printed with them in 
Boston in 1690, which read as follows 

*‘Observe how many notes compass the tune is next 
the place of your first note, and how many notes above and 
below that, that you may begin the tune of your first note, 
so that the rest may be sung in compass of your and the 
people's voices, without sqeaking above or grumbling be- 
low.” 

Then follow directions with each hymn, as illustrated by 
this of the tune ‘** Cambridge”: ‘* In singing the first note it 
will bear a cheerful high pitch in regard to the whole com- 
pass. From the lowest note, the highest is not above five 
or six notes.” 

In the eighteenth century objections were offered by the 
clergy against part singing, which read as follows : 

1. That it isa new way—an unknown tongue. 

2. That it is nut so melodious as the usual way 

3. That there are too many tunes. We shall never have 
done learning. 

4. That the practice of it gives disturbance, rails and ex- 
asperates men’s spirits, grieves sundry people and causes 
them to behave themselves indecenty and disorderly. 

5. That it is Quakerish and Popish, and introductive of 
instrumental music. 

6. That the names given to the notes are blasphemous. 

7. That it is a meed/ess way, since the good Fathers that 
were strangers to it got to Heaven without it. 

8. It is said to be a contrivance to get money 

9. They spend too mt 1¢ h time about learning. 

10. They tarry out of nights disorderly, and family re- 
ligion is neglected by this means 

11. They are a company of young upstarts that fall in 
this way, and some of them are loose persons 

A singing book by Rev. Thos. Walker, of Roxbury, 


st music 





Mass., contained the fir 1 bars ever printed in 


America. Walker, in his introduction, says 


‘Singing is reducible to the rules of art, and he who has 
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made himself master of a few of these rules is able at first 
sight to sing hundreds of new tunes which he never saw or 
heard before; and this by the bare inspection of the notes, 
without hearing them from the mouth of a singer.” 
Throughout the lecture was interesting, and examples of 
old hymns were delightfully given by Misses Florence 
Doane, Xena Roberts, Messrs. H. Williams and Robert 


Bien. 
* * 


Edward R. Stower, of New York, a pupil of Charles 
Lee Treacy, has taken up his residence in San Franci:co, 
where he intends to give instruction on the piano. Mr. 
Stower reports a number of pupils already. 

** * 

Among those in San Francisco for study are Misses Rose 
and Zerlina Lowenberg, Mrs. H. R. Dunniway,,with Anton 
Schott, and Misses Lois Steers and Agnes Watt, with 
Francis Stuart, all of whom are residents of Portland, Ore 

* * * 

Miss Sarah D. Hamlin, Mrs. Edna Snell Poulson and 
Miss Constance Jordan have issued cards to hear some mu- 
sic at the Hamlin School on Thursday evening. The fol- 
lowing program was arranged by Miss Jordan 
PE vote dee cebstvaedevooss . .+++....MacDowell 
ID 0 ans <eeln 6 609902 0905504049905 Ko esecees VON 
DOOD NGED. 6 6 econ sesncnséesann oeeeseeee. OCharwenka 
(Dedicated to E. X. Rolker.) 

Romanze, Postillon de Lonjumeau.... eee Adams 
Edward Xavier Rolker. 
. Reiss 


Cradle Song.. 
Heschker 


Norse Maid’s Lament Pe es ere 
Miss Harriette Simon. 


Sul G (MS.)... oo. 
Dreaming (MS.).... >...... ‘ Zech 
Polish Dance (MS ) ) 

Wm. F. Zech. 


+ seesnee ence (tania aaah iad als ial ei eet el Denza 
Mrs. Carrol'-Nicholson 

Aria, Salve Dimora, from Faust............ .Gounod 
Edward Xavier Rolker. 

Waltz Song from Coppelia... ; er Delibes 
Miss Harriette Sim on 

First movement, C Minor Sonata ...Grieg 


Miss Constance Jordan and Ww m. Zech 
At the Century Club to-day Schumann will be the topic of 
education and entertainment. The club has reached the 
full possibility of benefit to its members in engaging the 
best available professional talent to exemplify the work. 
The Minetti Quintet will play the Schumann piano quintet 








39 


in E major, which is in fact the only piano quintet ever 


written by Schumann. 
a 


On Monday night the Sorosis Club gave a most delight- 
ful entertainment in its own beautiful rooms on California 
street. The entertainment consisted of a series of living 
pictures, accompanied by fitting music, either vocal or 
instrumental. Among those who contributed the musical 
part of the program were Mrs. E. H. Palmer, whose agree- 
able and cultivated voice 1s heard too seldom outside of 
her own circle of friends, who enjoy this delightful privi- 
lege when it is accorded them; Henry Bettman, a violinist 
of marked ability, whose studies were pursued with Ysaye, 
Petri and Heermann, and S. Adelstien, whose skillful hand- 
ling of the mandolin makes him attractive on any pro 
gram 

* > > 

The San Francisco Musical Club was entertained most 

royally at the home of its president, Miss Maude Smith, 


who, whether in her official capacity or as hostess, never 


ceases to be beloved by all who come in contact with her 
Several musical games were indulged in and prizes were 
awarded to those who guessed the greatest number of 


songs that were represented by the dress of the guests 
Many toasts were drunk, among which were Cecile Cham- 
inade, in whose honor the club was named; Mrs. Martha 
Gross Plumb, once an energetic figure in musical life of 
San Francisco, but now of Chicago; Mrs. John Vance 


nith, whose home is the 





C..eney, now of Chicago; Mrs. 5S 


home of the club, and whose sweet, cordial interest in its 
work is of so much benefit and encouragement, and Tue 
Musica Courter, in appreciation of its attempt to spread 
its work to the coast, where it may be of benefit to those 


working on serious lines. 


Andrew Bogart gave his first recital on Saturday after- 


noon to a house that might have been larger had it not 
been for the opening of the Bohemian Club to its lady 
friends. Mr. Bogart had the assistance of Miss Alma Ber 
glund, Mrs. Susie Hert Marks and Mrs Margaret Cameron 
Smith. 

I only heard Mr. Bogart in the Eliland songs of von 
Fielitz in which he showed a very clear voice, excellent 
style, pure intonation and good method throughout. As 


he is to give two more itals he will give more sides of 
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his work, which at the present seems to be cauenite satis- for sometime past. His ati and interesting program and conducted on the best lines; there is purity of tone and 
intonation, as well as considerable ce:tainty of attack and 


factory. Mrs. Smith as accompanist did her share most will be: 
precision of phrasing, in the playing of these ladies, who 


acceptably peng Cc wugeeed Sati artes clei Sc d teint te Ma —- are evidently very much in earnest in what they are doing. 
x * # se ag ep RE Ral SSR Nar te oe achiowe™ Personal vanity—the usual incentive to public amateur 
: argo Maestoso. s , Jaiteteaan rene “ cage eet ein a 
The Bohemian Club entertained its friends by an exhi- II Sckee A Neave & performances—seems to be wholly absent: the lady who 
; ; by i . t Th Ill . pct eM, ot modestly takes her place in the orchestra—in the ranks, as 
bition of paintings by its artist members, nt aaa Iv. Alleor. “ ‘ _ ~ it were—can scarcely be actuated by hope of individual 
notable and noted canvases hung, many of which should siicmete GPO SIS. Rachmaninoft ‘stinction or applause. She is there for the good of the 
ne in for extende 2ntion, whic : spac ids gp Rete a el tated Aap a ets work of which she is a part, and her entire reward is in 
aetendrad yes led mention, © nich lack of 5: anal forbids. Concert as on Tschaikowsky’s soe Eu- the excellence with “a i oie is done. ‘This is the beautiful 
The work of Charles Rollo Peters is attracting no end of pe |S RE ERS Se eye Pabst 7 uC _ . 
‘ iE tP ; : di Etudes S h -Slaielorepieeagamiday car side of true ensemble playing. TheSaturday Morning Or- 
ttent I na Kkrne =] 5 é rS a S é CoO ee ee eee ee weeeeere eee : . : 

attention, and Ernest Peixotto’s paintings are commanding udes Symphoniques.... chestra is an ensemble class on a larger scale, and one which 
in subject as well as execution. These are the artists rep- "= should be encouraged in every possible way, since its striv- 
resented Armand Solomon, teacher of violin, gave an informal re- ing seems to be in the best direction and its influence can- 
H. R. Bloomer, H. J. Breuer, Fred S. Butler, Giuseppe cital of his class this week. Solomon is a careful, pains- Th, = a ¢' beneficial to the entire musical community. 
Cadenasso, En 1c arlsen, A. B. Chittenden, J. W. Clawson, taking and conscientious worker, e club is fortunate in having for its conductor such an 
R. H. Fletcher, H. S. Fonda, Marion Froelich, T. Alex- a a agi excellent musician as Mr. Sabin. The teacher with a strong 


leaning in the conservative direction is without doubt the 
Stark an@ his orchestra have been engaged atthe Zink- safer one for amateurs—even for young artists—and it is 
precisely in this that Mr. Sabin’s auidanee is sure to be 
of great value to his class. Let them trust him to provide 
for them the wholesome and nutr tious solids of the litera- 


ander Harrison, Thomas Hi.l, C. A. Jorgensen, C. Chapel 
Judson, L. P. Latimer, Javier T. Martinez, A. B. McClos- ; _ 
key, Henry Nappenbach, Ernest C. Peixotto, Chas. Rollo and, which is the largest and most fashionable resort in the 
Peters. C. D. Robinson, John A. Stanton, Meyer Straus, city. The Zinkand isto be congratulated upon this acqui- 


oseph D. Strong, Thaddeus Welch, Solly Walter. +4: 
J wees, : hil - il : 1 Sat es : sition. ‘oor ture. Mo-t of the ladies have no doubt their amiable weak- 
Phe exhibition will not close until Saturday. ness for musical bonbons and caramels, and their teacher 
2 Robert Tolmie expects his sister from the East, to remain oy probably be q~ite willing’that they should enjoy them— 
at home. 


An extremely enjoyable concert was given in Sacra- with him for an indefinite time, and Giulio Minetti is ex- 
mento for the Children’s Day Home by Miss Frances pecting to have his mother come from Italy to remain with 
Nourse, H. J. Stewart, and Frank Coffin. him, and his aunt, Mme. Ferrara, who, by the way, is a 

Miss Nourse has just returned from Boston, where she vocal teacher, and has a large class under her instruction. 


The presentation of ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac” at the Tivoli 
has been the subject of no small amount of comment. As 
might have been expected, there are the usual amount of 
seemsto have studied faithfully, according to the satisfac- > = & — eter ee 
tas FEE SEBS 5 ; ? . : ecause—just because it seems to be the proper thing to 
tory accounts of her achievement. ‘ Iam in receipt of a most delightful little volume of thin 

7 mistake she w: ¢ j S rar > ~ . —- ”» : . " 

If I mistake not she was a pupil of H. J. Stewart before wcradie Songs of Many Nations,” published by Clayton F. 
Summy, of Chicago, which is quite the most charming 
thing for children and grown.up chi!dren that I have ever 
seen. Ia an era where juvenile material is so limited this 


do. But those who witnessed the production with calm, 
unprejudiced attitude realized what an enormous and suc 
cessful undertaking it was. 

Edwin Stevens did most admirable work in the title role, 


her departure. The never failing success of both Stewart 
and Coffin is too well known to require any comment 





other than that they appeared; the rest goes without ' 
which he gave with thorough dignity. His diction, so 


Dr. 3s. J. Stewart. 
On Friday evening Otto Bendix will give the piano re- 
cital which has been the subject of pleasurable anticipation 
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saying. a anil aad ‘ 
The following well selected program was offered: — nagar tet: — rye rk penton —_ — ‘2 absolutely necessary in this play, was in such condition 
inculcating refined tastes in the little ones. What an inter- that not a whisper was lost. and altogether he commanded 

Organ solo, Offertoire, wtig Ba ~s vere ....Batiste esting holiday entertainment could be based upon this respect from al rise of the ; lati ioe the fall ‘on on 

tewart. cael all alot 6 ; . eat ; ‘ irtain to tI all ane 

Seng, Chanset eer, ane J Lape _...Del’ Acqua work, ee the quaint little costumes and the melodies to wa. given to Elvia Crox, who discharged her work fairly 

Frances Barnard Nourse. match ! gr ae well. 
sae Sulliven ; The performance was well balanced and the stage set 
a “Cinna a eater “aim Thanks to Oscar Weil for the following account of are- ting was artistic Emiuiz Frances BAUER 
Frank Coffin cent concert: 
CORE MOTO, IR, TEs ooo c cecccccoecseses ...Deniel The Saturday Morning Orchestra gave its concert on , 
Dr. H. J. Stewart. Monday evening with a program that embraced several in- Her Tenth Year. 

Son teresting compositions for string-, notably the ‘‘Holberg” Jaroslaw de Zielinski, president of the New York State 
Were My Songs with Wings Provided........ Hahn Suite of Grieg and the ‘‘Liebesnovelle,” by Arnold Krug; yw oT. A. has appointed Mme. Cappiani first vi 
IIE Hakko tac ardsce ease ....++...+-Ries exacting and rather ambitious work for amateurs to under- oe ee ee: ee 

Frances Barnard Nourse. take in public, the selection of which was, however, quite dent, the others being Miss Burr and Mr. Tubbs. This is 

Song, In Native Worth.............. (citeawnoes Hindel justified by the really admirable manner in which it was the tenth year that Mme. Cappiani holds the position of 

Frank Coffin. done. The study and preparation seem to be excellent vice-president in the association 
Ocean cele, POCO, TH Biss ie ciencccccsvevsecaws Chopin - 
Dr H. J. Stewart 
Song, Beloved, It Is SS a a eee Alward 
Frances Barnard Nourse. 
Duet, A Hight 10. VegieOs 0 <éc coe -stevameve ...Lucantoni 
Miss Nourse and Mr. Coffin. 
Organ solo, Grand Chorus, in A............... .... Salome 
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OPRANO, 


HANNA 


UMN 


Personal address : 
38 West 96th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ALSO 








Concert Pianist and Organist, 
251 West 88th Street, New York. 
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chanted Swans,” by Carl Reinecke, with ‘cello, harp, was the first of this season's series. Madame Nordica, the 


French horn and piano accompaniment, and groups of Kaltenborn Quartet, assisted by Orton Bradley, and S. R 












loing. German and English songs. Simmons, pianists, were the soloists. Madame Nordica sang 
lateur a Hungarian air by Erkel, and roup of sot he 
Y who A Canadian Tenor’s Success. ; : ernest tem, i 
ag ; quartet, with Orton B playec S« ann quin 
Hks, as Roland Paul, the young Canadian tenor, is making rapid ; 

; ‘ tet. A large audience was in atten 










vidual 
of the 
is in 
utiful 
g Or- 
which 


strides He has already secured a number of dates, 
















among them one with the ** Persian Garden” Company at Miss Bessie Bowman. 


the Lotos Club, on Thursday, December 15, where he One of Madame Cappiani’s. pu 





pils, Miss Bessie Bowman, 


























































. > sees ee m ; the red ) 4 f+} 2 

sings with Mina Schilling, soprano; Mrs. Marshall Pease on, Mass,, to the rededication of the Bap 
; } rrer vyenne } ‘ she hole = 

alto, and Heinrich Meyn, bass He has also been en renavenue, which lasted the whole week 




















striv- el ty Ginette @ - ies Oe Ried ; solos were The King,” by Rodney oO 
e can- gaged Dy Emanuel Smock to sing the tenor role in & 
unity. ‘ Holy Child,” December 28 and January 4 by Hinde Forever With Thee,” by 
ch an i 
“ A Busy Musical Agency. : 
trong W, Bachell, y sonny’ Mary Louise Clary. 
bt tk illis E. Bacheller. ’ ; en P P ‘ : . 
—— During the past week the offices of the Townsend H Among the important cities of the West in which Miss 
r i Willis E. Bacheller and his accomplished wife have fellows Choir Agency have been exceedin busy; @ Mary Louise Clary has appeared during the past few week 
to be e ‘ lar gy apar ont ‘entral Pz lo A a E mary 40uUl y has appes 1 during the pé i \ s 
oubie i to: a cha ming apartment on Central Park West. number of prominent singers have registered with him for of her Western tour, are St. Paul, Minneapolis, D 
’ lle l singe or » after . > 15 , ‘ * , 
litera- Mr. Bacheller will sing on the afternoon of the 15th with church positions, and he has located a number of singers Beloit, Terre Haute Logansport, Dubuque, Des Moit 
he inh ar im «6? sj 7 » ‘ , P , . 
weak- the Lotos Club, and in lhe Messiah" with the Oratorio jn churches outside of the city. He has had many in Cedar Rapids, Topeka, Arkansas City, Wichita, 
ac 4 featw —= = ace » 3 nete a »¥. . . . 
acher Society at Holyoke, Ma He is a competent and ex quiries for singers; several musicales have been arranged Quincy, Springfield, Joliet and St. Louis She wi 
1¢m— rienced si or is snsive “rtorv of ‘ “ . oe : 
perienced singer, and his extensive reper tory of oratorio for also a number of church concerts Among the promi- heard in Chicago twice within the next fo tnight, and will 
Tivol and cantatas makes him a valuable acquisition to the some- nent singers who have registered with him for churchen- return to New York in good season for Christmas and the 
ivoli aad Steetied eestew of Beem etnst > : : ma 2 : 
As what limited number of American oratorio tenors gagements appears the name of Signor Tagliapetra. Sing- holiday work awaiting her here 
tof A Busy Singer. ers looking for church positions should bear in mind that Sara Anderson in Boston 
int o : tg . 
seen Heinrich Meyn sang in Walter Damrosch’s ** Te Deum, this is a licensed agency Miss Sara Anderson sang Tschaikowsky’'s aria Phe 
ng to and the 137th Psalm, with the Oratorio Society (Frank Charlotte Van Cleve’s Success. os 
-alm, Damrosch conductor), Saturday evening, and on Sunday Miss Van Cleve is a young singer who has 
suc evening at a concert given at the Loyala Church. As an for herself which is thus far quite herown. She 
— h nase hea wawe 0 h: ime little , : : 
encore at this concert he gave that charming little song by recitals at colleges, presenting the entire program herself 
y k wri 7 Th shy yor f hed Ce { ° e , , 
role, Frank Lyrus, ‘Is It That Shy You Are. December 10 Last week she returned from a successful trip to West Vir 
he «ange with > or >» 13t at _ . 
|, SO he sang with the German Club in Hoboken, on the 138th at ginia, where she filled five engagements and made ar 
ition Frank Southworth’s recital at the Majestic. The afternoon rangements for another trip in the spring, being re-en 
f the 1ht} ~arill of at . lu » ** The 
ided of the 15th he will sing at the Lotos Club in the ‘‘ The gaged at each college. Miss Van Cleve's voice is a vigor- 
Jorsis arden.” the afterno f the 20th < é 1usicale . 
fane Persian Garden,” the afternoon of the 20th at a musicale ,,.,. soprano, beautiful in quality, of great range and 
: ee ee i a ie ne the evenir 7 ; 3 = 
irly in Newark for the Sesame Club, and the evening of the power. She knows how to use it, and her singing has true 
es . ? ath the no) ° i . . ¢ . * ‘ rr...4.1 
ame day with the Apollo Club. artistic temperament. She is a pupil of Frank H. Tubbs 
set- f New York. 
Promised Song Recitals. of New York 
: ‘ in = Miss Van Cleve's last program, given at the colleges 
Heinrich Meyn and Townsend H. Fellows announce a i  scayaeaiis “ie aleee s é nag 8 , 
: : gee . " ‘i West Virginia, was a ‘‘Season’s Program Each of the 
series of four Thursday morning recitals at Carnegie . 
am * twenty songs made reference to one of the four seasons 
Lyceum on January 12, January 19, January 26 and Feb 
ate ruary 2. At these recitals, with the assistance of promi- Kaltenborn Engagements. 
Psi- nent artists (to be announced hesesasicy the new work of Mme Franz Kaltenborn was the violin soloist at William Carl's 
: is Liza Lehmann ‘‘ Young Lochinvar,” for baritone solo and organ recital on Friday, December 2, and at Gerrit Smith's 
of mixed chorus, will be given by Mr. Meyn, with a triple on Monday, December 5. On January 12 he will be the 


juartet of twelve picked solo voices. Also for the first soloist at the People’s Choral Union concert, and on Janu- 
time in this country Mr. Meyn will sing the baritone aria ary 21 atthe A®Zolian organ recital. On December 20 he 
from the ‘‘ Fuer Kreuz,” by Max Bruch, and a selection of will play before the Woman's Club in Newark. he Kal- 
new songs by Kienzl, Chaminade, Fontenaille, Flegier and tenborn Quartet will give three concerts at a fashionable 
Spicker will be ania Mr. Fellows will give the first clubhouse in Yonkers in January. 

scene of Max Bruch’s ‘‘Frithjof-Saga” (accompanied by two Albert Morris Bagley’s ninety-first musical morning took 
pianos), the Wed ding Music apd Finale from ‘‘The En- place at the Astoria Monday morning, December 5. It 
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125 East 74th Street, New York. 


Miss ROSS! cis 


2 





Soloist at the Worcester Musical Festiva 





Soloist at the Stockh« Exposition, Swede 


AN 











‘S| Three Recitals at the World's Fair, Chicag: 
T . es a4 Two Recitals at the Crystal Palace, Londor 
A ‘ ry alace, Lond 
Solo Violinist. ‘ a Two Recitals at the Edinburgh International Exposition, Scotland 
— T 2 ~it le + 1e y ” r tior 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address - T'wo Recitals at the Nashville Exposition 
Soloist at Queen's Hall Promenade Concerts, London 
636 Columbus Ave., near 90th St. | ~ “ - . : ew , a. e ns A once ee - oe 
-— »>olois vith 2 y Ork Syt I ly Society alter amrosc! onductor 
or — ) : : 
NEW YORK, - = Two appearances with Musical Art Society Frank Damrosch, Conductor 


WOLFSOHN'S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York Address: Q@= West 22d St reet, New York. 


Opera, Concerts ~ «| WM. H. suse comer = 


» Song Recitals Fe | EG E. R, 


MAUD PRATI-CHASE, . 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 
Dramatic Soprano. 


GUSTAV a 
HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, HINRIGHS, 














with the National we 
Conductor of Nat ona "Or Ta ompany 
Director of Hinrichs Opera Company 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Preparesand finishes for CONCERT AND OPERA 
145 East 62d Street, New York. 


MARTHA MINER, 


SOPRANO 













OIRECTION 
VICTOR THRANE, 
33 Union Square, West, New Vork 


VAN YOR 














Tenor, 
6 E. {7 St. apeerene 


NEW YORK. 29 East 46th Street, New York. 
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forth, and the singer’s voice showed more certainty and 
flexibility. Her success was pronounced, and she deserved 
all the recognition she obtained, and more.—Wilder D. 
Quint, in Boston Traveller, Demceber 8. 


Miss Schumann’s Musicale. 

Miss Georgina Schumann gave a musicale on Saturday, 
December 10, in her beautiful new studio on Edgecombe 
330 West One Hundred and Forty-first street. Miss 
She played with 


avenue, « 

Schumann is known as a good musician. 

taste some pleasing piano pieces. 
Bertha Cushing. 

Miss Bertha Cushing, contralto, who has recently come 
to New York, where she will reside permanently, has been 
engaged by the Church of the Messiah, Thirty-fifth street 
and Park avenue, as a member of their quartet choir. Miss 
Cushing has a voice of beautiful quality, which she uses 
in an artistic manner. 

Plunket Greene’s Early Return. 

Plunket Green will sail for New York on December 28. 
His first recital will be given in Mendelssohn Hall January 
10. The admired English basso cantante will be welcomed 
warmly by his old friends. Mr. Greene was detained in 
England by engagements to sing in various music festivals. 
He has sung recently with unqualified success it St. James’ 
Hall, After his arrival in New York his head- 
quarters will be at No. 144 West Seventy-fourth street. 

Philadelphia Choral Society. 

The announcement of the Choral Society of Philadelphia 
states that two concerts will be given, the first one on Feb- 
“Elijah” will be produced, the other April 
28. There will be an extra concert of ‘‘The Messiah” on 
December 22. Henry Gordon Thunder’s Symphony Or- 
chestra will accompany, and the chorus will be carefully 
drilled by Mr. Thunder. 

The fourth of Mr. Thunder's Symphony concerts took 
place December 9 with Richard Zeckwer at the piano. 
Robert Tempest was announced as soloist, but owing to 


London. 


9° 


ruary 27, when 


illness could not appear, 


Winfield Veazey Abell’s Pupils. 


A concert was given in Hartford, Conn., December 6, by 
some of the more advanced pupils of Winfield Veazey 
Abeli and Hans Kronold, the New York violoncellist, 
The Hartford 7zmes of December 7 had this notice of the 
concert 

The recital by the pupils of Prof. W. Veazey Abell, at 
Jewell Hall Tuesday evening was enjoyed by a large 
audience, completely filling the chairs and also the stand- 
Professor Abell was assisted by the well-known 
who rendered four selections. The 


ing room. 
cellist Hans Kronold, 


J. WARREN ANDRKEWS 

Organist, 
Church of the Divine Paternity. Recitals, Instruc- 
tion, Piano, Organ, Harmony. Studio at the 


church, 76th St. and Central Park, W., New York Fridays. 


LOUISE L. HOOD—Viouin Instruction. 
Opportunity for pianists to study ensemble 
playing (piano, violin and 'cello). Studios: 114 
West Thirty-fourth Sc., 
Wissner Hall, 611 Broad St., 


following soloists sang in good voice and with expression: 
Miss Pease, Miss Benziger, Miss Bartlett, of Meriden; 
Miss Minnie Lawton, of Meriden; Miss Kelly, Miss Mabel 
Lawton, of Meriden, and Mr. Lane, of Middletown. A 
chorus of thirty voices sang ‘‘Softly Fall the Shades of 
Evening,” by Hatton, and ‘‘ Rose Maiden” (bridal chorus), 
by Cowen. 
Cecilian Choral Society of Duluth. 

The Cecilian Choral Society of Duluth, Minn., of which 
Mrs. Stocker is the musical director, has arranged a course 
of study upon the opera and oratorio of the nineteenth 
century. The study program for active and associate 
members comprise the following subjects: 

Opera and oratorio of the nineteenth century; study 
program for active and associate members: October 1— 
Outline of opera and oratorio previous to 1800; Bee- 
thoven’s ‘ Fidelio,” ‘Mount of Olives.” November 5— 
Weber and Meyerbeer. December 3—Marschner, Spohr, 
Lortzing, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Flotow and others. 
January 7—The French school. February 4—The Italian 
school. March 4—Wagner and the Leitmotif. April 1— 
Slavonic, English and American opera and oratorio. 


At a revent concert Biv en Bons Flaaten’s Concert Orches- 


i: me, Florida, Cuba ons 
California. 


All of these popular winter resorts are reached by the 
Southern Railway upon the quickest schedules and the most 
perfect service ever offered the traveler seeking a mild cli 
Double fast 
operated every day in the year giving dining- 


mate to spend the winter daily trains are 
car service 
from New 
York to Augusta (connection at Trenton for Aiken), Nash 
ville, New Orleans, Memphis and Tampa. Commencing 
January 16, 1899, the third train, known as the New York 
and Florida Limited, will resume service, 
ated solid between New York and St 
exclusively of dining, library, observation, compartment and 
sleeping Special state and 
drawing-room sleeping cars leave New York every Tuesday 


Through Pullman drawing-room sleeping cars 
g 


and will be oper 
Augustine, composed 


drawing-room cars annex 
and Saturday for New Orleans, where connections are made 
“Sunset Limited” for the Pacific On De 
cember 4 the East Coast Steamship Company will inaugu 


with the Coast. 
and Havana di- 
United States fast 
Southern Railway. The 


rate a twice a week service between Miami 
making connection with the 
trains of the 


rect, 


new steamship service shortens the time between New York 


and Havana. For full particulars, &c., call on or address 
Alex. S. Tnweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Vocal and Instrumental, 


New York. Tuesdays and | 4) North Prince St., Flushing. L- 


Newark. 





IVAN MARAWSKI, 
Lessons in Singing. 
180 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MISS MARGARET HUSTON, 


Concert Soprano 


} 
CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 
Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church. 
Residence: 
Studios: 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


155 West S4th Street. 





Voice Culture. 
Studio : C onfederation Life Bui Iding, Toronto. 
SCHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 East lith St. Establis' ed 1855. Engagements 
secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


Address: 
1432 18th Street. 


Telephone 


EMILIO ve 


Concerts, Recitals and Musicales. 
Henry Wolfsohn, 


GOGORZA papeeente mayetineed for prominent artists. 
x ersonal superintendence of Concert Tours. 
J ’ Representative for lead:ug artists. 
J Correspondence solicited 
Baritone. 





131 East 17th Street, New York | tory and Stage Practice 


ence as director with Patti. 





HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third Street, Brooklyn, New York 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Metropolitan College of Music, | 
21 East l4th Street, New York 











Orchestration. 
| ing and Organ 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, | 
Soprano. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address : 107 East 27th Street, New York 


ducting. 


ERNEST CARTER, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Teacher of Composition, 
Counterpoint (ancient and modern), 
Pupils received also in Sight Sing- 


|CLEMENT R. GALE, 


Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George's Church, Newburgh; Con- 
ductor Troy Vocal Societ Organ, Theory, Con- 
Address: Calva 
avenue and Twenty- a. street, New York. 


Calvé, Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 


including Harmony, 
Form and 








mail | 
inauguration of the | 


PROFESSOR AND MRS. M. 

Flushing Conservatory of Music, 

| Studio 30 Ww est Thirty-third street 
Concert Direction 


JOSEPH SMITH, 
5 Via Rondinelli P. P., Florence, Italy. ¢ 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Purtection in the Art of Singing, Study of Reper- 
Many years of experi 
Gerster, 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


tra the special features were two songs written by Mrs 
Stocker and sung by Mrs. James McAuliffe, Mrs. Stocker 
directing the orchestra. 


OICE REPAIR.—A vocal expert tof this city who has 

made special studies in that direction will repair 

voices that have been impaired either by false methods, 
strain or neglect. 

Vocalists who sing off pitch can have this defect reme 
died. No medicines, no diet, no operations of any kind 
An easy, simple remedy, based upon the application of 
legitimate methods that apply equally to the ,oung and 
inexperienced as well as to the trained singer. Address 
“Repair, ’ care THE Musicat Courter, 19 Union square. 
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| Copyright 1008 by 
1] ‘Mason & Hamistn Co,) 


A handsome desk calendar, containing one 
leaf for each day of the year and mounted on 
a metal stand. On each leaf is a quotation | 
concerning music, taken from the worts of = | 
the great poets and musicians, and ample | 
space is left for memoranda. Stationers’ i 
price is 25c. for similar calendars. } 

| 
| 
| 


| 
| Sent postpaid upon receipt of l0c. 
| 





Mason & Hamlin Co., 


3and 5 West i8th Street, NEW YORK 
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KIRPAL, 


SAMUEL P. 


SOLO 


WARREN, 


ORGANIST 


OrGAN, THEORY 
Studio 
112 West 40th Street, New York. 
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A $7.00 : Given Free ¢ 
{ BOOK of ; 
) EUGENE : 
: FIELD'S : 


New York 
LESSONS 


to each person inter P| 
ested in subscribing to 
the Eugene Field Von | ¢ 
ument Souvenir Fund w) 
Subscribe any amount 
desired “ubecriptions i@ 
aslow asg willentitie 
the donor to this hand 
some volume cloth 


bound 8x11) asa souv 





Nevada, 


+ contains a reelection of 

Fir id's best and most 
trated by lt > representative works 
two of the VW orld’s and is ready for deliv 


Handawmely Illus- 





MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Residence Studio : 981 Madison Ave., New York 


theatres. 


Care of Musical Courier, 


ry Church, Fourth 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
In America with Patti and Gesstee 


Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 
Stage Practice 


5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. | 


Greatest Artists, ? ery. But for the noble N 
contribution of the world «greatest art sts this ¢ 
book cvuld not have been manufactured for less 
than $7 The fund created Is divided equally be ¢ 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field and the 
Fund for the building of a monument tothe mem PY 
ory of the beloved poet of childhood. Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT S UVENER FUND, ° 
) (Also at Rook Stores )180 Monroe St. . Chicago. ‘9 
@ e 
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Mention this journal, as Adv. is inserted as our contributior 





CONSERVATORY OF PIUSIC AND OPERA ACADETSIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
Artistic Adviser : 


DIRECTORS: 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY 
of parts) ; Jallus Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnic ke (acting). 
Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : 


Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). 


Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to6 P.M 


; Van Lier ('cello); 


C. Ansorge, Ph. Sch . 
Imperial and Royal Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Lei ong | Mayer-Mahr, Miss Hileabeth Seppe (Dian) 


Grunicke (organ) ; 


Royal Chambersinger Franz or Ragin sent free. 


special appointment. Berlin, Potd 


ye Paola: 


‘A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 
Playing than is possible by any other means of study. 
1898 (Instruction in German and English). 
-January 21 and 25. Hours, 10to land 3to6. Prospectus descriptive of Method and Instrument (German 
Personal ex 


New Term begins on Wednesday, January 20 
Examination and Entrance days, Monday and Tuesday, 


lanations of same daily, 9 to 6. 
amer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K 


Interviews with Director by 








MADAME MORIANI, 


Thirty-elghth year. 






Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c 















Admission granted also at other times, 
HE MUSICAL Courier and through 


the finish. Full courses or single 
ning of September. 
offices of 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, 


} ie 7 a different branches taught 
or Theoretical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, 

Déring, Prof. Krantz; Ly - Music Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Scotch thorn hnen 

or Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrman, Music Di 

Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most Reval Coat Dediieeee 
at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappo 
Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag], = 
Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichbe 


GERMANY. 


Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whcm 


frominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra 

di and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Voca! 

eni Ronnuberger, &e.; for the 

ucation from the beginning t 
inning of Ppeil and begin 

Prospectus and full of teachers at the 
rof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


er. Court Actor Senfi-Georgi, &c, 
ranches. Piincipal admission ee. 


| 


Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Zsthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 
17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





Pianos for Expo 


Manufacturers can se- 
cure export connections 
by addressing 


“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., |GEO. STECK & CO., 





Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley Pianos, 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs. a Sant OS Strest, Now ¥erk. 
Cincinnati, Ohio VC ISE & SONS PIA NO CC Pie 
aan - Pianos, 
KRANICH & BACH, Boston, Mass. 
Pianos, CANADA'S HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS, 


233 and 235 East 23d Street, New York MASON & RISCH. 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 


Pianos, . — Head office and factories, Toronto, Canada. 
Jaterloo, N. Y. 


‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMIPROVES UNDER 


USAGE.”’ 
OF ARTISTIC 


THE CHOICE 
OF 
peetnenm ACHIEVESIENT.” 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 

favorite of the refined 
Artist. musical public | 


New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. | 
The bayi blic will pl t found th i 
CAUTION- - Funes elihen> Fa aailer vane Mey nome of a deems goede, S-0-H-M-E-R 


THE ““SOHMER" HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, | 
134T4 STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KAKAUEK BKOS. 


wo PLA NOS. 


Warerooms: 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 





The Mason & Risch Piano Co., Ltd. 











FAVORITE 
VERYWHERE 


‘* THE PERFECTION 











Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED, 1850 20 Withelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 








CONSERVATORY : Development in al! branches of music. OPERATIC aND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete train ng for t le stage. OR‘ HESTRAL SCHO IL ¢ ym prising all solo and all orchestra 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUSSCHOOL. ELBMENTARY 


PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 
The AUTUMN TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Ludwig Bussier, Hans Pfitzner, E. E. Tau 
Prof. F ¢ led 


bert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Férster irnes czka, A. Papen 
dick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann. E. E. Taubert, Ert Hutcheson, Guenther 
treudenbersg SINGING—Frau Pref. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf S re, Prof. Benno 
Stolzenberg OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. Stoizenberg, Emanuel Re er 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann CELLO—Anton Hekking 
HARP, HARMONIUM—FY. Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, & 
Charges; From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservator; Pupils received at any time. Consultatior 
hours from 114. M.tol P.M 
For the Piano Classes, from October 1, 1898, H Prof. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, in Berlin; Emma Kocn, in 


Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow ave been newly engaged 
ee” From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatery will be in the new building espectally 
erected for it in the ** Philharmonie,’’ BRernburqeratraase 22a. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, | 


ESTABLISHE 








Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thereugh Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservateries 











BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students 6 v as well as 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Ca ety Aas seg . a a ne 
10fort < t Fok, gan the School Year and Summer Term. 
Organ Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and othe Your oe. Milena = iene . 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, E Can 9 Peli : 
' >] e} + iP i 1Cultu : . S, waere 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; ,; s under the pervision 
t es eT Y 10 of th 





Cata ogues ad 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streete, 
Oincinnati, Ohie. 


also Modern Languages and English Literature. -.<. 





ress 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 
Concert or Oratorio. 








A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the conservatory, the concert 


‘Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica. Courtes 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE, 2Viscdek'S eciictie Gand instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru im u 
ment produced at the present age 


Best instr ents ir e market, at the lowest 

C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 
t wnt their excellent qualities and low price. 

ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 
est x wr makers 

MOHREN’'S Solo Violin Rosin. 

MATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
f other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 


Correspondence solicite 






Exchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory 

ee ae yh yoann MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Baad instruments. Music and Books. All known publishers of Ger- 
Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
BUPPET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house for 
Renowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 
BE. RITTERSHAUSBN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument and 

Fiutes and Piccolos. mt { n application 





COLLIN-lIEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberiein, Jr., ‘‘The Metronome,” a monthly, published in the im- 


Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. erest of m profess on. Subserip- 
KARL MAY@R, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per a 10 cents each copy. 
Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prizes which are 


Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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I must say, said she, I hav re co than ever sbules 
When I woke this morni: had it ri 
had so much to do I wa , 8 
to see what I could find for a | { | ed so I 
almost craz nd I called a cab l the I iid 
to swallow a Ripans; then I att led to that could t 
wait and the next time I thought of t I beli if I 
had taken the Tabule when I first iI ild have had no head 
ache at all 

A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TAI } it ~lases) w for sale at some 
drug stc ros—FOR FIVE CENTS. Th ow 1 t 1 
of the fivecent cartons (1230 tabulvs) can be had nts t iIPAN MEMICAL 
COMPANY, No ) Spruce Street, New York—o As be eeut for five cents. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


PIANOS. GVERETT 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component GRAND. UPRIGHT 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, The Acme of Arti ti F | 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, OF ATUSUC ACCHENCE 
ee Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, BOSTON. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. PIANO CASE SHOPS, j 4 R : . ; P Cambridgeport, Mass. 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, . . . . White Mountains, N. Hi. 


PADAAP AD ADAYA YA 

















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
WAREROOMS:| 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenuac. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


“KIMBALL 











CHICAGO, es U. S. 
SS et 208 Sas Sis 2a Sat Ut 208 Ses et See She es Ses Ses oes Se Ses Stee: 
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BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 


335. ~® 1)\@>o< e oe e oe o@ OO od ~e o® oe 23:3 
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Music Engraving and 
Printing, — appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
Lithography and are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
r any other make of piano offered to the public. 
+> Typography, : sass 
a Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
ig ggg ead Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Manuscripts to be engraved Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal Write for explanatory literature. 


LARCEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING ani PRTG,  YOS®& Sons Piano Co., 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 


conditions 











